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proceedings 


OF THE 

Annual General Meeting. 


Tihe Aimu'al Geiiera'l Meeting was held at the Society s looms 
5 p.m. on iFriday, 10th February 1933. 

Peesent: Dr. B. 0. Winstedt (Vice-President for Singa- • 
pore) in the chair and 3'6 other members. 

1. The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of 11th 
February 1921 were confirmed. 

3. The Minutes of the General Meeting held 1st July 1931 
rvere read and confirmed. 

3. The Annual Eeport and Statement of Payments and Re- 
ceipts were adopted on the motion of Mr. H. C. Robinson, seconded 
by Mr. C. L. Collenette. 

4. The Chairman proposed for confirnration, and ip. Bur- 
kill seconded, that Rule 1 be rescinded and the following sub- 
stituted : — 

The name of the Society shall be ‘ The Malayan 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society’.” 

This was confimred unanimo'usly ; the change in 
name to take effect from 1st January 1923. 

5. The Chairman proposed for confirmation, and lilajor Moul- 
ton .seconded, that Rule 8 be amended as to the first four lines by 
the sul).stitntion of the following words 

“ The Otfieers of the Society shall be:— 

‘'•A President, 

“Vice-Presidents not exceeding si.x, ordinarily 
two each from (i) the Straits Settlements, (ii) the 
F. M. S’., and (iii) the UnfederMed or other Pro- 
tected States, although this allocation shall in no way 
be binding on the electors.” 

The Resolution w'a.s confirmed with one dif 5 .sentient. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


V 


6. . IL H. tlie.’STiltaii.of Johore k.o,m.g., k.b.k. was elected an 
Honorary Member.,' . ; ■ 

r. The election of Officers and Members of the Coimcil for 
the ciirrent year resulted as follows:— 


Ffesideni - - - - - 

Yice'Presideuts ' for the S.S. - 
Vice-Presiderds for the F.M.8. 
Vice-Presidents for the U.MP, 
Hon, Treasurer 


The Hon. Mr. W. G. Maxwell, 
C.M.G. 

The Hon. Sir J. W. Mnrison and 
Mr. H. Eobinson. 

Mr. H. C. Eohinsoii and Mh. J* 
B. Serivenor. 

Mr. J. L. Humphreys and Mr. 
A. W. Hamilton. 

Mr. C. Bazeli. 


Hon. Secretary - - - Major J. C. Moulton, o.b.e. 

Hon, LihrarmTi '^ - . - Mr. J. Johnston. 

Counen - - - - Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. A. G. Brat- 

ton, Mr. 0. L. Collenette and 
Mr. B. Nunn. 

S. Totes of thanks to Mr. See Tiong Wah for auditing the 
Society's accounts, to Dr. Lim Boon Keng, o.b.e. for his services 
on the Gouncil, and to the retiring Council, were passed. 

9. The Chairman then gave an interesting lecture on the 
Anti (ini ties of Malaya, after which Mr. Eobinson proposed, and Mr. 
Ainery seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to tlie lecturer, at the 
same time expressing a hope that the paper would be printed in 
the Society's Journal. 

Annual Dinner. 

By kind ]:)ermi.ssion of the Committee of the Singapore Club 
a dinner was held at that Club on Friday lOtli February 
S.lo p.m. 

H. >]. the Governor, as Patron of the >Soeiety, accompanied by 
'Mr. E. B. Osborne, Private Secretary, and Mr. Foulger A.DXh 
was pi’eseiit as the gniest of the evening. Sir. J. Mb Miirisou, the 
retiring President, took the chair. Covers w'ere laid for 3o, Be- 
sides tliose mentioned, tlie following Members were present: 
Messrs, (b L. Collenette, H. C. Eohiinson, Mb J. Chilien, Scab Liang 
Seah, Seal) Eng Tong, J. O^May, A. P. Eichards, I. H. Burkili, 

A. Cavendisln \Y. Lowther Kemip, Drs. A. L. Hoops, F. W. Fox- 
Tvoi-thy and E. 0. bVinstedt, Messrs. H, Eobinson, E. T. 

B. Xunn, Cb E. Wurtzhurg, J. I. Miller, D. Bantry, C. Bazell, 
Tb P. Plunifnier, J. E. Lvneh, A. J. jAixiery, F. G. 'Bourne, L. J. 
Hayes, TI. D. Mundell, A. G. Bratton, J, C. Moulton and three 
guests. 



VI 


PEOCEEDINGS. 


After the usual loyal toast the Chairman proposed the liealtli 
of H. E. the GoTernor^ -who responded in a happy speaeli empha- 
sizing the importance of the occasion due to the change in the 
Sfociety^s name, inaugurated that very day. H. E. referred in 
eulogistic terms to the Taluable work done for the Society by the 
two Yice-Presi dents Dr. Winstedt and Mn Eobiiisoii. In conclu- 
sion he gave a two-fold toast: to the Straits Bmiieh., Eoyal Asiatic 
Sodie/D', Va^e; to Urn Malayan Branchy Eo}^! Asiatic, Society^ 
and to the latter he added ^^Floreat, florebUF 

Dr. Winstedt and Mr, Eobinson replied on behalf of the 
Society. 

The Company then adjourned to the billiard and card rooms 
where the remainder of the eTening passed pleasantly. 



Annual Report 

of the 

Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 

for 1921. 


Membership. The membership of the Societ}' at the close of the 
year stands at 4:6>3, as compiared with a total of 
329 at the end of 19'2'0. There are 14 Honorary Members, 4 Cor- 
responding Members and 445 0^dina^3^ Members. 

During the year 153 new members were elected by the Comieil. 
Tills is more than double the highest number of new members ever 
added in any one year (viz. *13 in 1910), and nearly treble the 
immber who joined during 1020. The Council regard this sign of 
wider interest in the Society as highly satisfactory and reflecting 
great credit on several energetic members who have been so success- 
ful in interesting many in the work of the Society. In addition to 
many new Members from the Straits Settlements and the F. M. S., 
several resident in British hTorth Borneo, Sarawak and the Un- 
federated States ( parti eiilarly Kedah) joined the Society. 

The names of the new members elected during the year are:— 


Honorary Members. 

Prof. Dr. Eenward Brandstetter Prof. Dr. Snouck-Hurgronje 
The Sultan of Perak, li.c.M.G. Dr. Ph. Van Eoiikel 


Ohoixary Members.- 


Dr. ]-i. Allen, B.sc. 

Mr. \7. H. E. Allen 
Ca])t. E, V. Andreini 
Mr. K. W, H. Austen 
Enku Abdul Aziz 
Mr. H. Bali 
Mr. S. H. Ball 
Mr. 3. E. Barnes 
Mr. G. E. Baughan 
Mr. H. Beard ‘ 

.Mr. AV. K. C. Belgrave 

Mr. AY. C. B. Bell 

Major E. 'V. Benjamin, m.c. 

Major K. Black 

.K’ev. E. Blasdeli 

Mr. E. Boyd 


Mr. A. G. Bratton 
Mr. T. AY. Browne 
Mr. H. M. Bntterfleld 
Mr. P. YI. Campbell 
Ylr. A. Cavendish 
Ylr. P. N. Chasen 
Mr. E. Cheers 
.Mr, H. T. Clark 
Mr. G. E. Clayton 
Mrs. J. J. Connell 
Ylr, A. C. Cooney 
Mr. jST. Coulson 
Mr. J. C. Cowap 
Miss Craddell 
Mr. Gordon Cranna 
Ylr. H. B. Crocker 
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Mr., 'C, D« Adams . . 

Mr. L. A. Allen 
Mr. , W. G. Cullen 
Mr. A. W. Davidson 
Mr, S. E. Dennys 
Mr. G. B. Deshmnkh 
Mr. P..L. Dickson 
Mr. E. ,W.,' Douglas 
Mr. A, M. Drybnrgh 
Capt. B. J, Eaton, o.b.e, 

Mr. S. J.' Edwards 
Dr.. E. x4.., Elder', , 

Mr. H. A. Eorrer 
Mr. E. a Foulger 
Hon. Mr. P. W. Eraser 
-Mr. L. B. Gibson 
Mr. W. Graham 
Mr. C. S. Griffiths 
Mr. W. A. C. Haines 
.Mr, G. L. Ham 
Mr. W. P. Handover 
Mr. J. A. H. Hardie 
Dr. H. H. Hart, b.a. 

Mr. E. ISr. Harvey 
Capt. K. M. Hasliim 
Mr. G. Elawkins ' 

Mr. L. J. Haves 

Mr. M. E. Henderson 

Mr. C. Hewetson 

Mr. M. E. Holgate 

Mr. W. Hollemaii 

Dr. A. L. Hoops 

Dr. P, S. linnter 

Mr. G . C. Irving 

Dato Ismail bin Bachok. d.p.iij. 

Mr. E. B. Ivens 

Mr. E. E. Ivery 

Dr, F. Y. Jacques 

Inche On bin Jaffar 

Ahmad Jalaludin 

Mr. L. A. Jermym 

Mr. M, M. Joy * 

Tongkii Kassim bin Sultan 
Abdul Hamid Haliiishah 
Mr. J. Kellie 
Mr. G. M. Kidd 
Mr. C. S. Kinder 
Mr. T. Kitching 
Mr. E. B. Koek 
Eev. J. Eomanis Lee 
Mr. L, G. Lee 


Mr. K, L. Lindon 
Capt C. L. Lowe . 

Mr. J, E, Lynch 
Mr..' L G.- Macmillan 
Mr.. E. E. Madge, , 

Mr. A. H. Malet 
Mr. H. L. Manchester 
Mr. K F. H. Mather , , 

Mr. C. K. Maxwell 
Mr, 1). McLeod 
Mr. J. 1. Miller 
: Commander J. P. ^ Mills, E. 2 sn, • 
I.S.O.' 

Mr. E. M. Moffat ^ 

Said Moliamed bin Said All 
Idid 

Mr. S. Morgan 
Dr. J. E, Kay Mouat 
Mr. C. E. Kagalingam 
Mt. S. j. Kathaii 
Major J. B. Keilson, m.c. 

Mr. Ong Tlije Ghee 
Mr. H. A. L. Orchard 
Mr. E. B. Osborne, M.c. 

Mr. E. Parnell 

Major H. S. Paterson 

Eev. W. Peach 

Mr. J. Pedlow 

Mr. H. M. Pendlebnry 

Mr. AY. P. Plummer 

Mr. P. K. Poniiambalaiii 

Mr. C. AY. II. Price 

Major Stamford Eaffles. o.b.e. 

Mr. H. C. Eeis ■ ' ■ 

Mr. Marcus Eex 

Major F. W. Eichards, d.s.o., h.c, 

Mr. E. A. Boss ;. 

Mr. J. A. Y. Euston 

Major E. 0. Eiitter 

Inche Mohamed Salleli bin Ali, 

■ Major AY. E. 'Saxigainetti, o.b,e., 

■ : M.G. ■' ■: 

Mr. Y. Sauchelii 
Dr. B. Sehider 
Mr. Duneoiiibe Sear 
Mohamed Sheriff bin Osman 
Mr. P. Simpson 
Mr. H. S, SircoiD 
Mr. W. E. de Y. Skrine 
Mr. W. Smart 
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IX 


Capi SV'E'.' Smithy o.b.e. 

Br. G. ■ T. Po&ter Smitli 
Mr. F. W. South, ' , 

Mr.,, W. E., Speers., 

Mr. 6. Beresford ' Stooke 
Mr. 'de la M. Stowell 
Mr. W. H. Stubin^toii 
Mr., II. Sutcliffe 
,Mr, E. R. Taylor ■ 

Mr. A. K. a Beckett TcuTelL 
Mr. .L.'A. Thomas ■ 


Mr. H. R Trewin 
Lt. Col. J. H. Tyte 
Mr. W. B. Yisser 
Mr. E. Yk Wade 
Mr. B. S. lYalton 
Major G. E. H. tYebb, o.b.e. 
Mr. E. S', Wilibourne 
Mr. E. T. Williams 
Mr. R. M. Williams 
Dr. W. B. Yulson^ M.o. 

Mr. C. E. Yurrtzbiirg, m.c. 


^The Rev. Br. Yk Shellabear was elected an Honorary Member 
of the Society. He joined the Society in 1894, served for several 
years on the Council and was President from 1914-15. 


The death of the Rev. R. G. Lawes, an Honorary Member 
since 1883 was reported during the 3 ^ear. 

Among Ordinary Members the Society lost 15 by resignation 
during the year, of whom 6 were removed under Rule d. 

Council. Mr. C. Boden KIoss, Yice-Presideiit for the F. M. S. 

went on leave in June; the Hon. Mr. Yk G. MaxweU., 
C.M.G. was co-opted in his place. The Hon. Br. Lim Boon Keng, 
o.B.E. and Mr. J. E. Radian left the country during the latter half 
of the year; Messrs. B. Nunn and A. 6. Bratton were co-opted to^ 
fill their places on the Council. 

Oeneral Meetings. The Annual General Meeting was held on 
the 11th February followed Ijy a dinner at 
the Singapore Club attended by 30 Members and their friends. It 
is hoped to make this a regular feature of the Annual meeting. 

The General Meeting held on the Ist July, was notewortliT 
for two. reasons : 

In the first place it marked a first attempt to revive the hold-- 
ing of meetings for the purpose of reading and discussing papers* 
These meetings were held frequently in the early days of the 
Society: thus 9 general meetings were held and 22- papers read 
during the first year of the Society (1'878)^ followed by 6 meetings 
and 8 papers But in l'88il only one general meeting was 

held: the difScnlty of forming a quorum proved too great. No 
mention is made in die Annual Reports of the S'ociety of any 
similar meetings having been held since, with the exception of one 
in June 1890. At this ^^revivaR^ meeting in July, 1921, Mr. C. 
N. Maxwell contributed a paper on Malayan Fishes, and Mr. Colle- 
nette one on the enemies of butterflies. Although the majority of 
the Members reside away from Singapore, it is hoped to arrange 
more meetings of this nature from time to time, as the experiment 
was evidently appreciated. 
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Change of Name. At the July meeting the important question 
of changing the Society's naiiie, was definitely 
put to the Tote. In April a circular was sent to all members men- 
tioniiig the proposal to change the name of the Society from the 
StmUg.^. B^'anch "' to the M<Ba^an Branch oi the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society/'’ Arguments for and against were briefly discussed; 
members were invited to reply by postcard stating whether they 
■were in favour of the change or not. The result of this informal 
ballot was 158 members in favour and 17 against the proposed 
• ‘Cliange. ' - 

At the July meeting the following proposal was caiTied uii- 
unimously : — ' ' . 

That Eule 1 be rescinded and the following substituted : — 

The name of the Society shall be 'The Malayan Branch of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society b” 

The Eesolution is subject to eonlirmation at the Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting to be held in Felrruary, 19.22. 

Franking Privileges, The privilege of free postage for the 

■Society’s publications and correspon- 
dence addressed to places in the Straits Settlements lias now been 
extended to the F. M. S., the four Imfederated States, and Brunei, 
whose Governments have kindly agreed to accept the Hon. Secre- 
tary’s frank. This concession will result in a considerable reduc- 
tion of our postage expenses. 

^Journals. Three Journals were issued for the year. IsTo. 83 
appeared in April, a general number of 173 pages. A 
Special nnmlier with only a limited number of copies was published 
In Septemlier. This is devoted to a very important Flora of 
Borneo by Dr. E. I). Merrill, Director of the Bureau of Science, 
Manila. It Alls b37' pages, took 3 years to print and cost the 
Society $2,870. The Council decided to issue this Journal only 
to such members who cared to ask for it, as it was thought that 
the contents being somewhat of a technical nature would not in- 
terest all members of the Societ3V 

Xo. 84 was printed by the end of the 3 'ear, but owing to an 
■unfortunate delay over the illustrations, could not he issued until 
Januar 3 \ 1922. It is devoted to an article by Mr. C. X. Maxwell 
on M’alayan Fishes, covering 102 pages, and illustrated by 72 ])lates. 
The total cost of this number is borne by the Department of Sup- 
plies for whom a sytecial edition in an attractive cover has been 
printed off for sale. 

Thirteen contributed papers to the Journal against twelve in 
1920. The variety of sul3j,ects covered was well-maintained. 
Malayan folk-lore heads the list with eight papers from Dr. Wiu- 
stedt. There were live Zoological papers, including three on mam- 
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mals, one on fishes., and one on insects^, one important botanical 
paper by Dr. Merrill already mentioned, one Malay vocabulary, 
one on Malay History, and other papers on such diverse subjects as 
Contraband, Chinese Marriages, Malay Studies, the late ddoardn 
Beccari. Altogether 21 papers were published against 25 in 1920. 

It was pointed out in the last Eeport that the burden of 
authorship falls on too few. In the list of Members published in 
x4.pril an asterisk was placed against the name of all those who had 
ever contributed papers to the Society's Journal. 41 Members are 
thus distinguished. 

It is hoped that with the big intiux of new Members — over 200' 
in the last two years — the little band of authors will be considerably 
extended. The Journal now in preparation for issue early in 1922 
contains papers froan Members who have not hitherto supported the 
Society in this way. But more are required. Particular attention 
may be dravm to the need of short articles or notes, which formed 
such an attractive feature of the earlier Journals. The Society's 
field of work is wide, covering as it does the whole of the Malay 
Peninsula and neighbouring Malayan countries. Their history is 
as 3 ’et untold, their ethnological, zoological and botanical secrets 
still unravelled. 

Finances. The Hon. Treasurer's statement of accounfe for the 
year 1921 shows credit balances carried forward to* 
the total of $1,632.96 against $1,609.27 at the end of 1920. A 
large reserve had necessarily been built up during the last three 
3 "ears to meet the heavy cost of printing Dr. Merrill's important 
paper. To pay for this the Fixed Deposit of $2,000 was with- 
drawn, leaving our two investments (Victory Loan $2,500 and 
S, S. War Loan $2,200) iintouched. 

Thanks to the large addition of new Members the subscriptions 
for the }"ear showed a considerable increase over those for the pre- 
vious 3 nar: $1,490*^ against $1,130 for 1920. Ten Members com- 
pounded for life membership. The total number of Life Mem- 
bers is now 45, to which must be aiddejd 18 H'oiioraiT and 
Corresponding Members who pay no Suhscriptions (although many 
of them have done so in the past before their election to the higher 
form of membership) . The Council decided to set aside $2,500 
(invested in Victory Loan) as a ^‘^^ Life Members' Keserve." Ee- 
ceipts from sales of Journals and Maps, amounted to $949 against 
$765 in 1920. 

The cost of printing remains abnormally high and no relief 
in this direction appears likely as yet. With larger membership 
iiowe\x‘r the Council hopes to maintain an annual output of 300 
pages without recommending an increase in subscriptions. 

* The Hon. Treasurer's statement shows $1,690 received during the 
year. This includes $110 for arrears of subscriptions (1919 and 1920),. 
and $90 for subseriptions paid in advance (1922-24). 
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Library* T6 Institixtioiis and Soeietie^ 'are.now, on ;the So-eiety^s 
Ezcliange List. Prom these '.and otlieiv sources 248 
.publications were received, during the year. 

The CoimdFs policy of eliminating certain publications was 
continued. Further geological, museum and botanical journals 
were issued on indefinite loan respectively to the Government 
Geologist (Batu GaJ all) j the Director Baffles Museum (Singapore) 
and tile Director of Gardens (Singapore). A considerable amount 
of '..shelf -room was saved thereby and facilitated the, Hon. Libra- 
riaifis '.w.ork of, re“a..rrangement. ' 


J. C. ModltoKj 

Ron, Secretary. 
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The Soeiety also holds $2,200 in Conversion Loan. See TiONG Wah, C. Bazell, 

$2,600 in 5% Victory Loan, Hon. Auditor. Hon. Tremuri’r. 


List of riembers for 1922. 

(3s on Ist January, 1922.) 

Li^e Memhers, f Con friM io the Society's Journal, 


Year of Election, Honorary Members. 


1890.1918. 

19:M. 

1894.1906v 

190:3.1911. 

1895.19:10. 

A Foniider 
1<S78. , 

1921. 

ISIS. 

1890.1912. 

1'916. 

1885. 

■■'1894.1921. 

1921. 

1921. 


f Elagdkx, C. 0.. Scdiool O'f Oriental Studies. Finsbury 
Oirens, Loudon. (Hod. Secretary 1896). 

BRAXDSTErTKR, Pbof. Br. E,, Luzerri, Sivitzerlaud. 

CoLLYER^ W. E., I.S.O., Haeford Hall, Eeepham, 
'N'orfolk. Engiand. (Council 1904: Yiee-Presi- 
dent 18910.900, 1902. 1904-1905). 
f Galloway, Dr. D. J., Britisih Dispensary, Singa- 
pore. (Yice-President 1906-1901: President 1908- 
1913). 

f Haxitsch, Dr. E., 99 Woodstock Eoad, Oxford, 
England. (Council 1891, 1901-1909: Hon. 

Treiisurer 1898-1906, 1910-1911, 1914-1919: 

Hon. Secretary 1912-1913). 
f Hose, Et. Eey. Bishop G. F., Wyke Ticarage, Xor- 
manclv near Gnildford, England. (Yice-President 
lS90-i892: President 1818-1880, 1894-1901). 

Pfjlvx, H. H. Tlie Sultan of, k.c.w.g.. The Astana 
Xegara, Bukit Cihandan, Kuiala Kangsar, Perak, 
f Perhaw, Yex. Abchdeacox J., Chard, Somerset, 
f Eidley, H. X,, c.]\r.G,, w.a., f.r.s., 1 Cumberland 
Eoad, Kew Gardens, Surrey, England. (Council 
1894-1895: Hon. Seeretarv 1890-1893, 1891- 
1911). 

Sarawak, H. H. The Eajah of, Kuching, Sarawak. 

Satow, Sir Erxest M.,, Beaumont, Ottery St, 
Maiy, Devon, England. 

t SifELLABEAR, Eey. W. 6 .,, D.D., c/o Board of Foreign 
Missions, 150, Fifth Avenue, Xew York City, IJ. 
S. A. (Council 1896-1901, 1904: Yice-President 
1913: President, 1914-1918), 

SxorcK-HuRGROX.TE, Prof. Dr., Leiden, Holland. 

Yax* Eoxkel, Dr. Professor of Malay, Zoeterwoud- 
sche Singel 44, Leiden, Holland. 


Corresponding Members. 

1920. f Axxandale, X., b.sc., f.a.s.b.,. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

4&20.:'' '4 ''I^DAtoLAvDy^K 

Devonshire, England. 
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1920. f MKindLL, E. D., ph.d. Bireetor, Bureau of Science. 
■Manila. ■■■■■■ ■ 

1920, f Moqi;:ii:tt:e, J. P., KebonsiTeli 36, M'eltevreden, Java. 

' Ordinary Members. 

1903. Abbott, M. L.v 400, South loth Streetv Phila del phla.^ 

1918. Abdul-Majid bin Haji Zaixuddix, Education. 

Office, Taiping, Perak. 

1916. Abbaham, it. C\, SnrYev Dept., Kuala Lumpur. 

1909. Adam, Fbaxk, The Stiaitvs Tnidiii-fi: Co., Singapore. 

1901. Ad-Ams, Sib Abthuk, k.b.e., Eockleigffi, S\va.nage, 

Dorset. 

1921. Ab.vms, C\ D., Mild, Sarawak. 

1910. Adams. H. A., KucMuig, Sarawak. 

1911. Adams, J. TV., m.r.c.s., l.r,.c.p., b.a., m.b., b.g.. 

Medical and Health Office, Peiiaiig. 

1920. Adaais. Ik M., Lawas, Sarawak. 

1911. Adaims, P. H., Topham, Jones and Eailton, Ltd.,. 
Singapore. 

1909. Adams, T. S.. Batii Gajah, Perak. 

1919. Adelbobg, F., Jenderata Estate, Tclok Anson, 

Perak. 

1913. AirnEX^ CIeorcie Dexte^r^^ M. A., Windemiere,. 

St. Thoiniais Walk, Singapore. 

1914. Allen", H. C. W., Boustead and Co., Singapore. 

1921. Allen", L. A., Acting Resident, Brunei. 

1911. Allen, P, T., b.a., Chinese Protectorate, Singapore. 

1921. Allen, I)b. R., b.sc., Sarawak Oilfields, Miri, 

Sa.rawa,k. 

1921. Allen, "W. H. E., The Straits Trading Co., 

Singapore. 

1914. Amery, Eey. a. J., b.d., Oiitram Eoad Sdiool, 

Singapore, (Council 1921), 

1921. Andreini, Capt. E. Y., Kapit, Sarawak. 

1908. ARTiirR, J. S. W., M.A., Assistant Adviser, Kedah. 

1921. ArsTEN, K. W. IT., e/o Polic-e Office, Penang. 

1908. * Ayre, C. F. V., High School, Malacca. 

1921. Aziz, ITnku Abdul, Johore Bahru, Johore. 

1915. Baddeley, F. M., b.a,. Tinder Secretary, Singapore. 

1921. Badiieka, Moiiaul 0., 21 Malacca Street, 

Singapore. 

1919. BailI'ZY, a, E., Mountmilkn, Knowles Hill, Kewton 
Abbott, England. 

1915. Bain, Korman K., b.a., Ipoh, Perak. 

1912. t Baker, A. C., m,c., b,a., Penang. 

1921. Baj.l, it.. Inspector of Schools, Malacca. 

1916. Banks, H. H,, Sianitary Board, Serembaii. 


ICVl 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


1899. * Banes, J. E., e/o Tlie Aimerican Bridge Co., 

Cambridge, Pa., U. S. A. 

IfiSO. BAimorR, I)e. T., Museum of Comparati^'e Zoology, 
Harvard University, Canibrklge, Mass., U. S. A. 
19*29. Bardham, T?ai Sahib, s.n.. Medical Scbool, Singa- 
■ ' pore. 

19*21. Barnes, J. E., Kuching, Sarawak. 

1910. Bartley, W., m.b.e., b.a., e/o Secretariat, Singa- 
pore. 

1921. Baughan, G. E., S.S, Police, Singapore. 

1914. Bazell, C., Yacle and Co., Singapore. (Hon. Librar- 

ian 1916-20: Hon. Treasurer 1921—}, 

1909. Bf.ax, a. W., c/o Messrs Eobiiison and Co., Singa- 

■•'.pore. ■ 

1921. Bearo, H.. The Asiatic Petroienm Co., Miri, 

Sarawak. 

1921. Belgeave, IV. K. C., Agine. Dept., Kuala Lumpur. 
1913. . Bell, V. C., Kuala Lump nr. 

1921. Bell, TV C. B., Bell and Co.,. Singapore. 

1921. BENjAAriN, Ma.joe E. V., ai.c., Asiatic Petroleum 

Go., Tliri, Sarawak. 

1910. Beekelet, H., F. M. S. Civil Service, Grik, Upper 

Perak. 

1912. Bicknell, j. tv, I^. S. Itubber Plantations, Inc., 

1790 Broadway, Kew York, U. S. A. 

1885. Bicknell, TV. A. 3 Alexandra Terrace, Exmouth, 
Devon. 

1908. Bishop, Major C. F., Pt. A. 

1921. Black, Major K., Tan Toek Seng Hospital, Singa- 
pore. 

vl8,84./ f Bland, ',.E. .K./ c.Ar.e., e/d': Messrs IQng' and 
Co., 9 Pall Mall, London, S. TV. England, (Coun- 
cil, 1898-1900: Vice-President, 1907-1909). 
1921. Blasdell, Eev. E., Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh, 
Perak. ■ ■ 

1910. Boult, F. F., Limbang, Sarawak. 

1919. Bourne, P. G-., D. P. P.d Office, Singapore. 

1921. Boyd, E., Labour Office, Penang. 

1918. Boyd, TV. E., Bentong, Pahang. 

1915. Boto-TValker, J. TV,, Bai*ker and Co., Singapore. 

1913. f Beadell, E. St. J., Bradell Bros., Singapore. 
1918. Beadney, G. P., Audit Office, Kuala Lumpur. 
1921. BmiTTON, A. 6., Messrs Guthrie and Co., Singapore, 

(Coimdl 1921—). 

1897. Beogkman, Sir 'Edward L., k.o.m.g., 88 Cannon 
Street, London, B. C. 4. 


1909. 

IfMlO. 

1915. 

1921 . 

1913. 

lS8Tv 

1912. 


1921. 

1913. 


1921 . 

1916 . 


1918 . 

1921. 

1910. 

1906 . 

1921. 

1921. 

1913. 

1913 . 

1921 . 

1921. 

1921. 

1911 . 

1914 . 
1911 . 

1920 . 
1891 . 

1921 . 
1899 . 
1910 . 

1921 .' 
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f Bbooks, C. J., Lebong Tfinclfii, Post Kctarin, 
Beiikoeleii, Siinmtra. 

Bbown^, Me. Justice A. V., Joliore Baihrn, Jobore. 

Bhowx, C. C.. B.A., e/o ('Vowj! A.oronrs, Loiuloii. 

BbowneJ T. W., Estate, Xegri Sein- 

bilaii. 

Bbyax, J. M., e/o Messrs PO he Borneo Co., Ltd., 
Feiieiiiirch Street, London, E. C. 

Bb,yaxt_, x\. T.,.' Mosses BtYarit arirl Ejde, 37 Marsli 
Lane, LoaBloii, E. ^ C ((Vnuifil 1907, 1910: 
Yice-Presiklent, 1912, 1914-19 1 6 ) . 

f BubivIEL, I. IL, Botanic Gardens, Singapore;, 
(Cl)iincil, 1913, 1921— : Lion. Sf'crtdarv, 1914- 
1917). :■ ^ 

Butte;i;field, H. M., Alor Star, Kedah. 

t G A iVDECOTT, x\.NDBEW, B.A., Secrota riat, Iviial a 
Lnnipnr. 

(,’a:mpbell, P. M., W-ardiobuni Estate, Kuala 
Lnmpair. 

t GAArPBELL, PirOFl'SSOR J. AtUT]], Ar.D., B.SC., eh.') 
Messrs 'W. and F. Haldane,*' 4 Xortli Charlotte 
St., Edinburgh, Scotland. (Coiindl 1917, 1919). 

Gabpmael, it,, ]\fnnicipa]itv, Singapore. 

(hiVENDiSH, Taiping, Perak. 

Gr-rAxeELLOB, Hox. Capt. A. R., Inspector- General 
of Police, Singapore. 

CirAPMAX, IP. T., B.A., c/c> Ch’own Agents, London. 

CiiASEX, E. K., ]\LB.o.u., llaffles Miiseimi, Singapore. 

Ciiei:bs, E., S. S. Police, T'reriggairn. 

Ciioo Kja Pexo, TIie Hox. Mr., Kiiala Ijunipirr. 

Gjiulax, liAJA, iBXT Ex-Sttltax ABDFLLAir, Kuala 
Tvangisar, Perak. 

Clabk, H. T., Lrspeetor of Schools, Singapore. 

Clabk, Db. W. E. Le Gbos, P. M. 0,^ Kuching, 
Sai*awak. 

Claytox, G. E., Cadets^ Bimgalow, Penang. 

Claa’tox, T. W., B.A., Adviser, Perils. 

* Cleaiext, W. R. T,, Mnkah, Sarawak. 

Cltffokt), G-. E. W., Kiining Sonth, Kegri 

Sembilan. 

CoLLEXETTE, 0. L., c/o Barker and Co., Singapore. 

CoxLAY, W »L., Kuala Liimtpnr. 

C^oxxELL, Mbs. J. J., c/o Connell Bros., Singapore. 

Cook, Eev. J, A. B„ Gilstead, Singapore. 

Cook, lY. Wallace, c/o The Straits Trading Go., 
Singapore. , . 

CooxEY, A. C., Govt. English School, Alor Star, 
Kedah. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


1920. OoTTEiriLL, Walter S.;, Miri, SaraTOk. 

1921. (^ouLSOX^ iST., Keclali. 

,1921. C.'owAP, J. C,, Govt. Aiialvsts'’ Office, Peiiaiio*. 

1 921 . C9{AXDkll, Miss, Amglo-Ctiiiiese Girls- Seiiool, 

Pepaiig. 

1921. (‘raxxa, Goudox, Y. M. C. A., Singapore. 

1911. ClnciiTOx, B., riisitriet Officer, Kiraia Txaiigsar. 

1921. C 'rocker, H. B., Kuching, Sarawak. 

1911, Gross, Bf:y. AP., AE.A.;/Oava:nagli Eoacl, Singapore. 

1910. CRoreiiLR, P. B., Ai.B., c.ai., e/o Grown Agents, 

London. 

191 L t GrouTT, G. E. S., Gonservator oft forests, S. S. and 

E. M. S., Kuala Lumpur. 

1 92 I . C’rLLKX, lY €1., e/o Barker and Go., Sing'apore. 

1910. '’Y)alv, M. T)., Kuala Lol}npii^^:r 

19LS. =M')ayid, P. A. E., b.a., Singapore. 

1921. Dayisox. a. W., e/o ITiitterihaieh Bros., Skigapore. 

1921. I)EX\'A’'s, S. E., Alor Star, Kedah. 

1901. Bexi/ F., Ar.sc., PH.D., F.i.cn, Governm AnaljsL 

Singapore. 

1921. I')ESo:\u:Ke, G. B.. Botanic Gardens. Singapore. 

lOOO. '‘*I)KSTiox, H. F., F.R.G.s., Soiithfield, ro'ni])e Lowiu 
Batli. England. 

1921. Ljrivixsox, A. TL., S. S. Police, SingaiJore. 

1891. Bir'KSox, E. A., District Officer, Kl a ng, Selangor. 
1921. Dicksox, P. L„ St. Andrews’ School, Singajiore. 

1920. Dodds, H. B., ai.d.. General Hospital, Singapore. 
U921. I Dorn LAS, F. W., Goimn'issioner of Lands, Kuala 

Lnrapur. 

1905. Doitjlas, B. S., e.b.g.s., Bvaram, Sarawak. 

1921. DTmiFRGTi , A. AF., Jele])n, Kegri Senibilan. ’ 

1910. DrxMAX, W., Grove Estate, Grove Boad, SingapoDn 
1915. /*' f DrssEK, 0. T., c/o Grown Agents, London. 

KrLL Eatox, B. J., o.b.e., Agric. Dept., Kuala Lmnpur. 
1921. Edwards, S. d., a.r., l.b.a., e/o Afessrs Boot\' and 
Go., Si])gapOTe. 

18S.1. Egertox, Sir Walter, k.c.m.cl. Fir Toll, May- 

field, England. 

1921. Elder, Dr. E. A., ~f Battcaw Boad, Singapore. 

1918. Elliot, F. AI., o.b.e., Gos&Id ATcarage. Halstead, 
Essex, England. 

1915. Eilmex, G., Kuching, Sarawak. 

1918, f Ealixs, I. IT. K., Tbo Aluseum, Taiping, Perak- 
1910 . EiA'AXS, 1Y., Dovereoiirt, 1 Fpper Beulah koad. 

L'p'per Korwood, Loindon, S. E. 19. 

19B'L Fa IIS, 0. H., Secretary, Alissionarr Besearch 

Librarv, 25 Afadison AAunue, Kew York 
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Falsi lAw, P. S,, Ar.R.G,v.s., GoverTimciit Yetcritiary 
Bopartnnent, Singapore. 

190<). FAifULiL R. J., Miniicdpal 

1911. - FinnuTsox-DAVTP^ X, Bishop of 

Sirg^ipoRL 1 

1909. FEi-nnLn, J. G., e/o The Borneo Go., Soer>a]}ayaj 

Java. 

1917. Fijstlayson, (1. A.. :^^.A., General HoR])iia], 

Sin,a‘apo7‘o. 

1919. '^FrxxTK, *\F., Tlie T’^nitecl Engineers, Ltd., Singa])ore. 

1910. FiiarsTOXE, TT. W.. Seni;f>sa, Ripiple, Flovei'. (Conn- 

oil 1918-9: Vioe-lVesident 1920). 

1897. Flowetl MAaon S. S., o.tle., Zooloadoal Gardens, 

Gh i^eli, Favpt. 

1921. Fonninn H. ' A., F. M. S., Civil Service, Knak 

laimpiir. 

1921. ForLoKB, P. G.. S. S, Police, Siinxiapore. 

1918. FoxwoirrriY, Fa. F. W.. Knala Linnpur. 

1921. -Fuaseil TTox. F. W., Government Secretary, 
Jesselton, Britisli Fortli Borneo. 

1908. FninaiAX, F., c/o l\ressrs Freeman and ^fnde’e, 

Kuala Lnnipnr. 

1910. FnosT, Meat)Ovvs. b.a., Batii Ga.iah, Perak 

1912. GALLAOirETL AV. J., AT.A., TL S. Pnbher Plantations, 

Tne., Medan, Sumatra. 

1917. GAnxri’.n, Rev. Keppel, Penang. 

1920. Geale, Fn. AY. J., TThi Kelantan. 

1921. Grnsox, L. B., Gladet, Penang. 

1903. Gibsox, AA'^. S., B.A., Legal xYdviser, Knala Lumpur. 

1902. t Givilette, Fb. J. F., e/o Grown Agents, London. 
1916. Glexx'ie, Fn. J. A. E., Mimieipal OfTiees,, Sirigapore. 

1918. Gloyxfl G. B., Samamng, Java. 

1918. GoLDfiL E. M., United Engineers, Ltd., Ipoh, Perak. 

1916. Goodaiax, a. M., b.a., Chinese Secretariat, Kuala 

Lnmpiir. 

1920. (8obdox-TTall, Capt. AAJ A., Kuala Lipfe, Pahang. 

1909. GorLDixo, E. E., Survey Fept., Kuala Lumpur. 

1919. Gow, G. Aubrey, Lebong Tiandai,, Benkoelen, 

Sumatra. 

1918. GRAHAAi, YlA.TOPt A. AIlcF., c/o Growii Agents. 

1921. GRATPAAr, AAY, Sarawak Oilfields, ]\Iiri, Sarawak. 

1921. Grip FIT MS, G. S., Knehing, Sarawak. 

1911. Grtfejths, J., Survey Office, Singapore. 

1918. Grtffix, K. A. M., c/o Crown Agents, London. 

1919. Grist, F. H., Dep of A;gricultiire, Kuala Lnmp'Ur, 
1916. Gupta, Shiva Prasad, Kandanshn Street, Benares 

City, United Provinces, India. 
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.1921. Haixes, W. A. C., A, C.-.-of Police,. Ailor StaivKedalk, 

1907. PTall, Hox: Mu. G. A., Tlesident G.'OiiiiciIlor. 

Peaiang. (Tice'-Pregi dent 1921). 

1914. Hall, J. I)., :b.a., Singapore.. 

1918. HAiALAWAy, J. P., Gas Engineei*, Singupore. 

1911. '^HIallifax, E. J.A 

1921. PTaai, G. L., S. S. Civil Service; Siiigapore. 

191.1. tHAAiiLTOX, A. M,, Alor Star. Xedali. 

1918. HAAiPSHinK, Hex. Mu. A. Tv. TP, Hnala Liimpnr. 

1921. Haxdoteil M. P., Siiiigei Tsipah Estate, Pori 

Dickson. 

1921. Hardxe, J. A. TT.. IvncTiing, Starawak. 

1909. ITaurixgtox, A. G., Miinieinal OfPees, Singajiore. 

1921. Hart, Dr. H. H.. ■b.a., B36;3, l\'asliington Street. Sau 

Francisco, CSiliforrn'a: ^ 

1921. Harvea', R. X., S S. Police, Singapore. 

1921. TTAsirm, Capt. X. M-. Penang. 

1921. PTawkixs, G.. 1). 0., Balik Piilaii, Penang. 

1919. TT.vv, Tf. C., B.A.. Asst. Adviser, Ratu Paliat, Joliore.. 

1921. PTayks, L. J., e 'o Messrs Fraser and C'o., Singaiavrcx 

1904. IPayxe.s, A. S., Tvnala Lnnrmir. (Coinieil, 1920). 

1921. TTexdersox, M. T?., F. M. S. I\riTsennis, Kuala 

Liiiapiir. 

1909. ■ TJexxings, tv. G., e/o Mansfield and Co., Siiio'a])ore. 

1917. IlEicEFOTn), G. A., at.a., Joliore Rahrn. 

1878. Hill, E. C., The Manor House, Xonnandv near 

Guildford, England. 

1921. Holoate, M. R., Malav College. Malaeea. 

1921. Holl'EMAX, TT., Sav'ah Loento, Sninatra. 

1920. HoLArAX'-HrxT, C. R., b.a., e/o Crown Agents, 

London. 

1891. f Hoyxok, VAX TPvpEXDREcnrT, Ik C., e/’o TTeldring 
and Pierson, The Hague, PI oll-and. 

1909. Hubback, T. R., Tviiala Jjipis, Fkdiaiig. 

1909. Hughes, J. TTk TTk, c/o Crown Agents, London, 

1907. PTuhphbets, J. Pj., Trenggann. 

1921. Hoops, T)b. A. L., P. C, M. 0., Singapore. 

1917. ‘^PIosE, Dr. Charles, f.r.g.s., Redieaf, Riddledov'n 
Road, Thirley, Snrrev. 

1897. PTose, The Hox. Mr. Pk S., The Resideney, Serenu 
ban. 

1921. Huftter, Dr. P. S., c/o Crown Agents, Ijondoii. 

;EesidenLk'Jessd:toD:,^^ 

1921. Ismail bix Bachok, Dato, d.p.m.j., Johore Babrii 
Johore. 

1921. IvEXS^ F. B., Bannioin . and Bailex', Knala Lninjvur. 

' ■ 1921 IVERY, F. E., Kednh. 
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1921. j)K. F. 11, Med'ieai Officer, Seremban. 

1921. Jaetae, IxcriiE Onk bin, eJohore Bahriu Jobore- 

1921. Jalatjtdix, Aii::^JED, M'alav College, Kuala Kaiig.^iur. 

191 S. .Tam 1 ':s>, D., (loebijt, Sarawak. 

19 Id Jami%s, JIox. lla. F. 8., Singapore. 

1910. Jamieson, De. T. Hill, 1 Eisbop Street, Penang;. 

1901. Jaxiox, K. M., 5 Oraeeehurcii St., Lonrlon. E. C. 3. 

1918. Jaxsex, P,, 11 V'Aw,, Lebong Taiidai, Post Ivetaiin. 

Benkoe’len, Siiiiitara. 

1918. 1 RAYONS, F. (1, Sioiie Estate, Batii Caves, Selangor. 

1921. Jeraiyx, L. a., Mabiy (kiHege, Kirala Hruigsai*. 

1911. Irle, a. S., Civil SerViKe, Singapore. 

1910. loHXsox, F>. (t. H., Teiok Anson, Perak. 

1911. loiixsoN, H. S. B., e/o The Ttorneo Co., Ltd., 28 

Fenehiireb Street, Lomloai. E. Cl 

1920, loirxsTOX, 1., Librarian, Kaffies Library, SingU“ 

pore. (lion. Librarian 1921 . — ). 

19 IS. doXKs, Fleet Paymaster E. 11, 20 W'aterbell Street, 

EyAg Sussex, England. 

1910. Jones, H. \M, Knala Knbii, Selangor. 

1913. JoxKS, S. \A1, District Ofbeer, Kuala Li pis, Paliang. 

1919. JoKDAX, A. B., (liiju'se Protectorate, SerembaiL 

1921. Jo’i", M. M., The Asiatic Petroleum Co., Miri, 
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RULES 


of 

The Straits Branch 

of the 

Royal Asiatic Society. 


I. Name and Objects. 

1. Tlie name of tlie Society shall be ‘The llalayan Braueli 
of the Royal Asiatic Society/ ^ 

■?. Tlic objects of tlie Society shall be: — 

(a) The increase and diUhision of knowledge concerning 
British ]\[alaya and tlie neighbonring countries. 

(b) the publication of a Journal and of um-ks and maps. 

(c) the formation of a library of Ijooks and maps. 

IL Membership. 

3. Members shall ])e of three kinds — Ordinary, Corresponding 
and Honorary. 

d. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed 
and seconded Ijy iniembers and elected by a majority of the Council. 

f). Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of $5 
payable in advance on tlie first of January in each year. Mem- 
bers shall be allowed to coinpomid for life membership by a 
payment of -$50. Societies and institutions are also eligible for 
ord i n a ry n i e mb o r s hip. 

t). On or about tlie 30th of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and subinit to the Council a list of those 
members whose suliseriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid^ and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their member- 
ship. 

Ko member sliall receive a copy of the Journal or other publi- 
cations of the Hociety until his siil)seription for the current year 
has been paid. 

7, Distinguished persons, and persons who have rendered 
nota])le service to the Society may on the recommendation of tlie 
Council be elected Honorary members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation 

1. with ejftect from let January 1923. 
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of two members of the Goiincil, be elected bj a majority of the 
Coiiiicil, in re€a)giiition 'of services rendered .to any scientific in- 
stitntion i.n British Malaya; . , They -shall pay no siibscription: they 
si 1 all enjoy the privileges of members except a vote at meetings^ 
eligibility for office and free receipt of the Society’s publications. 

: III. ' Officers.' 

8. The officers of the Society shall be:— 

A President. • , ; 

Yice-Presidents not ;-exeeedmg ; six^" ordinarily two each from 

(i) Tlie Straits Settlements 

(ii) The F. M. S. and 

(iii) The 'Cnfederated or other Protected States^ although 
this alloi'ation shall in no way be biiidiiig on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Lihrarian. 

An Honorary Secretary. Pour Comicillors. 

These officers shall he elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Yacama'cs in the above offices oeenrring during any year 
shall he filled by a vote of majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council 

10. Tlie Goiincil of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for tin* current year, and its duties and powers shall be: — 

(a) to administer the affairs, trusts of the 

Society. 

(b ) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding members and to re- 
commend candidates for election as Honorary Members of the 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to siiper\i’se the printing and distribiitioii of the 
Journal. 

(cl) to autliorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the SoOedy otherwise than in the JoiirnaL 

(c) to seie<d and purchase books and maps for the Library. 

(f) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira- 
tion of their teini of office a report of the proceedings and condition 
of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce bye-laws and regidations ' for the 
pre>])eT conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every sudi bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a month and ofteiier if neeessaiy. Three officers sihali form 
a quorum of tlie Coimeil, 
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V, ' Oenerai, Meetings. V 

12 . One week's notice of all meetings siiall be given and of 
the subjects to be disenssed or dealt with. 

13. At all ineetings the Cbaiiman shal^ ease of an 

ec|iiaiity of votes be entitled to a easting vote in addition to his 
own.' 

14. The Animal General Meeting shall be held in Eebrnari’- in 
each year. Eleven incvinbers sliall form a qiiornm. 

15. (i) At tile Annual General ]\Ieeting the Conncil shall 
present a Bejiort for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the So<lety. Copies 
of such Eeport and account shaJl be eireiilated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also ho ('hosen. 

1(). The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
timCj and shall so summon one iijion receipt by tlie Secu'etary of a 
written requisition signed by live ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quoruni at any such meeting. 

17. Visitors may lie admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the Chairman but sliall not be allowc^d to address the meeting 
except by invitation of tlie Chairii’an. 

VI. Publications. 

1(S. The Journal sliall he ])nhlished at least twice in each 
year, and oltener if inaTerial is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the (AnmciL In the first lumiber in each year shall 
be publislied the Report of the Chnincil, the account of the financial 
position of the Society, a list of members, the Rules, and a list 
of the puhli(‘atioiis received liy the Soca’ety during the preceding 
year. 

19. Every meinlier shall he entitled to one copy of the 
Journal, which shall he sent free by post. Copies may be presented 
by the Conncil to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, 
and the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
sluill from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall be placed at the divSposal of tJie autlior. 

VH. Amenaments to Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be projiosed in writing 
to the C^nincil, who shall submit them to a General fleeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 
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. Affiliation Privileges of ■ Members. , 

Boijal Asiatic Society. Tlie Eoyal xisiatic Society lias its 
Iieaflqiiarters .at Grosveiior Street., London, W., where it lias a 
large library of books, and MSS. relating to oriental subjects^ and 
holds monthly meetings from Kov ember to June (inGliisive) at 
which papers on such subjects are read. 

2. By rule 105 of this Soeiet}^ all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on fmiongii or otherwise tempora,rily 
resident within Great Britain and Irelandfto the use of the Library 
as Xon-Eesident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of this Society. This Society accordingly invites Mem- 
bers of Branch.' Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Secretary so that notice of tiie im^et’- 
ings may be sent to them, 

3. Ihider rule 84, the Council of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies^ 
and other persons interested in Oriental Eesearcli, of original 
articles, short notes, et('., on matters connected with the languages^^ 
archaeology, history, ])eliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By I'irtue of the afore-mentioned rule 105 all Mtembers 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in wwit- 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and men- 
tioning the Brandi Society to which they belong. Election is by 
the Society upon tlie recommendation of the Council. 

5. The siiibscription for Xon-Eesident Members of the Society 
is 30/- per anninn. Tlnw receive the quarterly journal post free. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Members of the Straits Branch 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of adinivssion to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, wliidi are lield usually at the 
Society’s house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 


Exchange List and Donations, 1921. 


The folio wiixg is a list of the Soientifie Iiistitiitioiis and 
Societies on our Exchange List, together with the Pnblications 
received from tliein during the year 1921. 

A list of Donations to the Society’s Library is also appended. 

AMERICA. 

Canada. 

Toronto. Eoyal Canadian Instatute. 

United States of America. 

Baltimore. John Hopkins LTiiiversityv 

(i) CHrcuIar^ N'ew Series, 1918^ Pis, 5-10. 

— — 1919, Pts. 1-10. 

1930,^ Pt 1. 

(ii) American Journal of Philology, FoL 89, 1918 ^ 

Pts. 2-lf, Yol 1^0, 1919, Ptsl 1-h 

Berkeley. ITniversity of California, 

(ij Bulletin^ Scnpp's InstUtdlon of Biological Be- 
search, No. 9, 1919, No. 10, 19^1. 

(ii ) Puhlicaiions in Zoology, Indices and Consents, 
Vols. Ilf, 11', IS, 1917-1919; Tol 19, No. 6, 
1019, Vol. 20, No. 7, 1921, Yol 23, 1921— 
{Marine Decapod Crustacea of California). 

CA.MBEinGE. .Museinn of Comparative Zoology, Harvard, Bulletin 
Yol 6h 1920-21, Index: Yol 65, Nos. S-7, 1921, Yol 65, 
Nos. P2^ 1921. 

CincAGO. Field Museum of Natural History, 

(i) Anmial Reports, 1917, 1918, 1920. 

(ii) Report Series, Yol 5, Pts. 3-Jf. 

Lincoln. University of Nebraska. 

Kew York. American Museum of Natural History, 

(i) Bulletin, Yol 39, 1918-19, Yol 50, 1919, Vol 

5L 1919. 

(ii) Novitates, No. 5, 1921. 

(iii) Bibliography of Fishes. 
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EXCHANGE LIST'; AND DONATIONS. . > 

Xew Yoek. YjOologieBl Soeietjy Bulletin, Vol: ^ Pt 
Oberlix. Oberliii College — Wilson Ornitliological Club. 

I^iTiLA DEEP riiA. AcadeiBY of Xatural Seienees, Proeeeiingsj FoL 
7pPLS,1919,Vd,7 

IHttsbubg.. . Carnegie Museum^' . 

(i) Annids, Vok 11 ^ 2708. S^Jf, 1917, Yol..l2, Nos, 

PJi, 1919, T'ol IS, Nos. P2,1920. 

(ii) 2I.emoir8, Yol, 7 , Nos. o-6, 1920...., 

(iii) Annual Reports for 1918-20, 

Washixutox. Aeadeniv of Seienees, Proceedings, Vol. 71, Pi. S,., 

1919. 

Washixgtox. SBiitlisoiiiaii InstitutioiL F. S. Xational Museuni, 

(i) llerba/riimi ConPdhidions, Vol. 20, Pis. S^Q, 

1920, ToL 2i2, Pts. -4-F 1921. 

(ii) Bulletins 100. Pts. 7-9, and 101, 1920; 105, 

106, 109, 1920; 112, 115, 116, 1921. 

(iii) An filial Report, 1920. 

(iv) Proceedings, Yoh 56, 1920. 

WAsHiXGTox. I bn ted States Department of Agriculture, Journal 
of AgrlciilturaJ Research. Yol. 20. Pt. 6, 1920, and Index; 

Yoh 21, Pts. 8-12, 1921: Yol. 22, Pts. PS, 1921. 

Hawaii AX Islands (HoxoLULib). Bernice Pauahii Bishop 
.Museum, , 

(i) yemoirs. Yol. 6, Ser. S, Pt. 3, 1019, Vol. 8, 

Pts. 1-2, 1921. 

(ii) Occasional Papers, Report for 1919, Yol. 7, 

Pts. 7-9^ 1920, Yol 8, PL 1, 1921. 

ASIA. 

Ceylon. 

ANriiADHAPriLV. Archaeological ^S^lrvey of Ceylon. 

CoL():siBo. Ceylon Branch of tlie Thwai Asiatic Society. 

CoLOWBo. C^olombo Museum, Spolia ZeijlanicaP Yol. 10, Nos. 

30-39, 1914-17, Yol 11, Pis. 43-44, 1918-19. 

India. 

Bohbay. Bombay Branch of the Eoval Asiatic Society. 

BoAtiiAY. Boinbav Xatural Historv Soeietv, Journal, Yol. 26, Pt. 

5, Yol 27, PL S, Yol 28,^1. 4, 1921. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of BengaL 

(i) Journal and Proceedings, Yol 16^ Pts. 5-8, 

1920, Yol 17, PL 1, 1921. 

(ii) Numismatic Supplement, No. 34, 1920, No. So, 

1921, and Index to No. 32, 1020. 
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Calcutta. Indian Museum^ 

(i) Memoirs^ VoL 5, Nos. 7-S^ Vol. 6j Vol. 7^ No. S. 

1920-m, 

(ii) Becords, Vol. IS, Nos. i-o, Vol. 19, Nos. J-5 

mid Index, Vol, 22, No. 1, 1920-21. 

(iii) Reports, 1917'^20. 

C^VLCUTTA. University of Calcutta^, 

(i) Journal of the Dept, of Letters, Vol. 6-7, 1921. 

(ii) “ Post-Oraduade Teaching p 1919-1920. 

Lahoke. Pan jab tlistorieal Society. 

PrsA. Agricnltiirai Eesearcli Institute, Memoirs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in India, 

(i) Entomological Series. 

(ii) Bacteriological Series, Vol. 1, Pi. S, 1920. 

(iii) Pyidletin, Nos. 100-1 lo, 1921. 

Simla. Archaeological Survey of India, 

(i) Memoirs 3 and o, 1920; 7, 8, 9 and 12, 1921. 

(ii) Reports for Northern^ Frontier, Southern and 

Central Circles, 1920-21. 

(iii) '' Tile Jlosaics of the Lahore FortP 1921. 

Burma. 

Eangoon. Archaeological Survey of Burma, 

(i) Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. 2, Pis. 1-2, 1921. 

(ii) Report^ 1921. 

(iii) List of Inscriptions, 1921. 

(iv) Ame7ided List of Ancient Monuments, 1921. 

Bangoon. Burma Eeseareh Society, Journal, Vol. 1, 1911, to Vol. 
'10, 1920. 

Malaysia. 

Boeneo (Saeaavaiv). Sarawa.k Museum. 

Java (Batavia). Batavimscli Genootschap van Kunsten en 
^Yetensc](appen, 

(i) Notulen van de Algemeene en Directievergader- 

mgen, Deel 5S, 1920. 

(ii) Tijdsclirift roor Indische Taal-, Land- en Vol- 

kenhunde, Deel 59, Pts. 5, 1920, and 6, 1921; 
Deel 60, Pts. 1-2, 1921. 

(iii) Oudheidkiindig Verslag, tweede, derde en vierde 

Kivartaal 1920, erste 67i tweede Kwartaal 
1921. 

Java (Bata^'ia). Commissie voor de Yolkslectuur, Geschiedenis 
van Java,'' 1920. 

Java (Batavia). Het Algemeen Proefstation der A.Y.E.O.S., 
Mededeelingen, 

(i) Alge^neene Serie, Pts. 10, 11 and IS, 1921, and 

Engl. Translation of Pt 8, 1920. 

(ii) Ruhberserie, Pts. 27 SI, SB, 1921. 
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Java (Batavia). Topografische Dienst, Jaarvefslag, 1919, Deele 

1- 2, {1920), " ■ ■ . ^ 

Java (Buitenzorg). Departniieiit vaii Laiidbouw, Xijverheid en 
Handel in jSnderlandsch IndiiC 'No, 41 , 

1920, ' .. ' 

Java (Buitenzokg). Jardin Botaniqiie de Biiitenzorg, Bulletin, 
Ser, 2, Parts 1-S, 1921, and Index, Yoh 2, 

Malaa^ Peninsula (Kuala Litaifur). Department of Agricnl- 
tnre. F.M.S., AgriciiMiiral Yol, 8, Pts, J-J, 1920, 

Vol9, Pt 1, 19211 

Malay Peninsula (Kuala LuAiPini)^ F.M.ri. Museums, Journal, 
Yol 8, Pt, 2,1918, Yol 9, Pt S, Yol 10, Pt S, 1921, 

Singapore. Botanic Gardens, Bulletin, Yol, 2, No. '12, 1921, 
Singapore. Baffles Museum and Library, Eepor/;,, 1919-20, 

Siam. 

Bangkok. Natural History Society of Journal, Yol 4, Pis, 

2- 3, Yol 5, Pt 1,1921, 

Bangkok. Siam Society. 

Bangkok. The A'ajiranana Xational Library. 

Indo-Chifia. 

Hanoi. 1j Jficole Frangaise de LTLxtreme Orient, Bulletin, Tome 
20, Pt 3, 1920, 

Saigon. La Soeiete. des Btudes Indo~Chinoises, BulUtin, No, 70, 

1921, 

Philippine Islands. 

Manila. Bureau of Science, 

(i) Philippme Journal of Science, Yol 17, Pts, 3-5^ 

1920, Yol IS, Pts, J-6, Yol 19, Pts, P2, 1921, 

(ii) Annual Report, 19th, 1921. 

China. 

Shanghai. North China Branch of tlie Boyal Asiatic Society, 
Journal, Yol o2, 1921, 

Japan. 

Tokyo. Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Australia. 

Adelaide. Boyal Society of South Australia, Transactions and 
Proceedings, Yol, 44^ 1920. 

Sydney. Boyal Society of New South Wales, Journal and Pro- 
ceedings, Yol. 5M, 1918, and Yol 58, 1019. 
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EUROPE- 

Belgium. 

Bruxelles. Soeiete Beige tffitiides Colom^^ 

Finland, 

Helsingfors. Einska Tetenskaps-'Societeteii, 

(i) Bidrag tiU Kamiedom., H, 78, Pts. 2 and h, 

mo, H. 79, PL 1, 1919, Ft, 2^ 1920, H.. SO, 
Pts, 1-2, 1921. 

(ii) Ofversigi, 61c, 62a, h, 63a, h, 1921, 

(Hi) Acta Sooietatis Scientiarum Fen nicae, Tome 
48, Pts. 5-7, Tome 49j Pts. 1-2, Tome 50, Pis. 
1-2, 1919-21. 

France. 

Havre. Socdete cle Geographie ConimeiT'iale (In Havre, BnUetin, 
Vol 37, 1920. , ' ^ ■■ 

Marseilles. Societe cle Qeograpliie et d’Btiicles Coloaiales. 
Paris. Oommissio-n Areheologkpie cle Flnclo-Ghine, 

Paris. Institiit Fraiigais cFArcheologie Orientale. 

Paris. I/ficole cles Laiigiies Orieiitales. 

Paris. Societe Asiatiqiie cle Paris, 11 Serie , 

Tome 16, Pis. 1% 1920, Tome 17, Pts. 1-2,1921. 

Paris. Societe cle CUQgT^^hie^ '*’La Geographie,''' Tome 35, Pts. 
1-5, Tome Sfl, Pts, 1-S, 1921. 

Paris. Societe cle Geograpliie Commereiale de Paris, ''Revue 
Fconomique Francaise,’" Tome 43, Pi. 2, 1921. 

Parts. Societe cle Liiiguistique cle Paris, 

(i) Memoirs, Tome 21, PI. 6, 1920. Tome 22, Pts. 

1-2, 1920^ Pts. 3-4, 1921. 

(ii) Bulletin, No. 68, 1920. 

Great Britain. 

London, British Museum (Natural History), 

London. Loyal Anthropological Tnstitute, Journal, Vol. 51, Jan.- 
June, 1921. 

London. Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal 1921. 

London, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 

(i) BuUelin, 1920. 

(ii) Gensml Index to Bulletins, 1887-1918. 

(iii) AdMiional Series, Vol. 11. 

TjON'don. Eoyal Colonial Institute, United FmpireP Vol. 12, 
192i. 

London. Scliool of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Bulletin, 
Vol 2, PL 1, 1921. 
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London. Zoological Society of London, 

(i) Proceedings^ Pts. l-S, 1920, 

(ii) IJst of the Fellows/ to May 1921, 

(iii) Ueport, 1920, 

fiolland, 

Amstekdam. Koloniaal Institunt. 

A]visteedam, Koiiinklijk Nederlandscli Aardrijkskimdig Genoot- 
scliap, Tijdschrifi, Deel S8/Pts, P6, 1921, 

Hague. Koninldijk Institnut A'oor de Taal-, Land- eii Volken- 
kniicle van Nederlandscli Indie, Bijdragen, Deel 17, Pts, 

:p 2, mi, , 

Leiden. Etlinograpliisclies Eeiehsmnsenm. 

Leiden. LTniversiteits Bibliotheek. 

Sweden, 

Stockholm. K. Svenska Vetenskapsakademien, 

(i) Arkiv for Zoologie^ Band H, Pis, 1-2, 1921, 

(ii) Arkiv for Botanik, Band 16, 1921, 

ITpsala, Eojal IJnivei*sity Library. 

Switzerland. 

Zurich. Katiirforschende Gesellseliaft, VierieljahrscJirift, Vot 65, 
Pis. S-Jf, 1920, Vol 66, Pts, 1-2, 1921, 



DONATIONS. 


AMERICA (NORTH). 

Canada. 

Ottawa. Caiiada of Mines. 

(i) PublicaMons/Nos. S69 and oJ{S, IBM. 

{ii) Memoirs 11 8-12 Ji^ 'Ji)2h 
{m) Bulletin, Nos, 81^ 82, Si), 1921, 

(iv) Summary Report, 1919 and 1920, 

United States of America. 

Boston, Museimi of Fine Aris^, Bulletin, Vol, 29, Ft. lllf, Aug, 

. . 1921, . , ■. ■ 

jSTew York. Cornell Limversitj Agricultural Experiment Station, 
(i) Bulletins m-Jfil, 1920, 

(By Me7nom 2S-29, 1919, SOBS, 1920, 

St. Louis. Missouri Botanical Qa^Tiens, Annals, Vol, 6, Ft 
1919, Yol, 7, Ft 1, 1920, 

Urbana. University of Illinois, Illinois Biological Monographs, 
Yol 3, Ft i, 1917, 

« Mexico. 

Vera Cruz. Institute Geologico di Mexico, 

(i) Anales, No, 9, 1920, 

(ii) Boletm, No, SS, Tomo 1-2^ 

AMERICA (SOUTH). 

Argentine. 

Buenos Aires. Museo jYacional de Buenos Aires, Anales, Tomo 
26-29, and Index Tomos 1-20, 19H-16, 

Brazil. 

Eio DE Janeiro. Bibliotheca Nacional do Eio, 

(i) Boletm BihliograpMco, Nos, 2-4, 1919, 

(ii) Anales, Yol. S8, 1916, 

ASIA. 

Malaysia. 

jAVi (Batavia). Balai Poestaka, "Sri Poesiala” iahoen S, Pts. 
1-12, 1921. 

Java (Batavia). Mijnwezen in Nederlandscli Oost-Indie, Jaar- 
loek 191S, V erhandelingen 1. 



xr, ' BXeHAJmE LIST*. AND 

Java .(Balavia). , iloquette . (J. oudste MoJmmniedan- 

sche Inscriptie op Jwva, n.ni. de Grafsieen te Leran/^ 1921. ■ 

Java (Batavia), Koniiiklijke Natiiurkuiiclige YereenigiBg in 
Kederiaiidseiie Indie^ d^aiurkmiddg Tijdschrifi, Deel 81 ^ 
Pis. 1-2, 1921. 

Java (Batavia). Eerste Coiigres voor de Taal-, Land- eii Yolken- 
kunde van Java, Handelingen, 

(i) Solo, 25-26: Dec., 1919. 

(xi) Progmmma COOT liet Congres vmi 
stitwut, June, 1921. 

(iii) Caialogus van de Houismjwerh Tenioomtel- 
ling, Jum, 1921. 

Malay Pekinsula (Kuala Lumfur). Cnmniittee for Malay 
Studies, Papers on Malay Subjects, 2nd Series, No.,5j, 
1921. 

Japan. 

Tokyo. Kaiserlieiie XJiuversitat zu Tokyo, Mitteihmgen aus der 
Medizmischen Falndilit, Bd. 20^ IP I, Bd. 22, II. Bd. 
28, II, 1 c6 3, Bd. 21, II. 1-8, Bd. 25, II. 1 & 2, 1918-21. 

AFRICA. 

Egypt. 

Cairo. Ministry of Public Works, Zoological Service Beport, 
Publication 34, P)21. 

EUROPE. 

Germany. 

Ha::mburg. Geograpliische Gesellsehaft in Hamburg, Mitteilniigen 
Band 33, 1921. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Dublik. Department of Agriculture, etc. for Ireland, Scieii title 
Investigations, 1920, INo. 2, Sponges of the Coasts of 
Ireland 

Holland. 

Leidkk. B-ijks Herbariimi, Mededeelingen, Pts. 384L 1919/21. 

Italy. 

Beale Societa Geograflea Italiana, Bolletino, Serie 5, Vol. 
10, Pis. 1-9, 1921. 

Trieste. ‘iSeientia,” Anno 9, Kew Series, Vol. 2; Pt, 11. . 



The Grave-Stone of Sultan Mansur Shah of 
Malacca (1458-1477 A. D.) 


By J. P. Moquette. 

(Translated hy Di\ E. 0, Wimtedi from the Journal of the 
Batavian Soaieti/j Toh LIX, Part 6), 

In tlie J, R. A. S., S. B.., June 1918/ pp. 4?-48, Dr. E. 0. 
lYiiL-tedt g'ave a description with pIi6tos of two grave-stones pur- 
porting to he from the tonih of 'Sultan Mansur Shah of Malacca. 

It oecurred to me at once that the two stones in no way match- 
ed, either in shape or ornament or workinanship. The head-stone 
unclonhtedly once was placed on a toinb, while the other stone'^ be- 
longs to the kind that lies on the ground.' On all tombs and graves 
known to me head and foot stones correspond and it wDiiid be 
very strange if there were any departure from this custom at 
Malacca especialh' in the resting place of Sultan Mansur Shah. 
For the rest I could not learn much from the plates accompanying 
the article since the inscriptions, blackened for clearness, were thus 
made illegible. 

Winstedt gave readings of the inscriptions on the head-stone 
and on the sides of the stone from a version procured by Mr, 
Blagdeii from Hervey (op, cU. p. 4T). 

I was certain tliat after the word Mansur should come the 
name of his father and that the date given was impossible, because 
(1) one word was not accounted for and (2) the Malay word dim 
seemed very strange in a purely Arabic inscription. 

Fortunately I met Mr. I. H. Evans, C^urator of the Taiping 
Museum, -who promised to look up the stones for me at Singapore. 
Botli the stones are in Raffles Museum and plaster-casts were made 
for me by Mr. Valentine Knight, then acting for Major Moulton 
the Director. Both, as shown in Dr. WinstedFs photos, are black- 
ened. The head-stone lias apparently been broken of! ' the tomb, 
so that the inscription on the lowest line is damaged, and the other 
.stone has a large round hole making the middle line of obverse and 
reverse illegible. As I am positive that the second stone neither 
came from the grave of Sultan Mansur nor from any other tomb, 
I shall leave it out of this discussion. 

* Note. The stone, in my opinion, has no historical value. Heer G-. 
P, Rouffaer informs me that the round hole in it shows that it was used 
for the taking of oaths. Should the headstone belonging to it be 
"discovered, possibly my view might not stand. [There is a stone at 
Pengkaian Kempas, Negri Sembilan, with a round hole in it, which 
tradkion avers will tighten on the arm of the person who takes a falsa 
•oathR. O. W.]. 


Jour. Straits Branch R. A, Soc., No. 85, 1922. 



2 0EAVE-STOKE OF SULTAN MANSUE SHAH OP MALACCA. 


Tlie head-stone is worth deciphering, because it is so far as is 
known the only extant stone of the tombs of the Sultans of ]\Ialacea 
■and secondly because Mansur Shah played a great part in j\Ia]ay and 
Chinese records. 

By the lielp of the casts I was a'])le to decipher the inscriptions 
and h}' reconstructing a j)air of damaged words to get an absolutely 
certain reading of the names and of the date. Only the first line' 
presented difficulties but by the help of my friend E. A. Dr. Hnseiii 
Jaya-diningrat a reading in iny opinion satisfactory was secured, 
so that ail the words on that line with the first word of the second 
line duly accounted for are meant to glorify not the Sultan as in 
Hervey’s version but the grave. Major J. C. Mnultoii kindly sent 
me at my request photos of all four sides of tlie stone which is now 
placed on a cement pedestal for its better preservation. I give my 
reconstruct iO'ii for each side on the accompanying ]dates so that 
any one more eompeteiit than I may express liis views on it. 

The reading is as follows: (Plate I. obverse): 

ojyX\ aAI-aU oAft 

Plate II (Eeverse) reads: — 

^ i3^ O** sJtv'Vcjj 0*5:^* 

Compared with the Hervey version it thus reads: Hadzihi ai- 
raudzfit ahmul'uddasat aJ-miitah karat al-zawiijat al-sa-fii/at al- 
mumuvivarat lil Sultan al-adil al-hadzil al-Sidtan Mamur Shah hin 
Muzaffar Skah al-marhurn : had- intahala mm dar ahmuhal ila dwr 
amal yaiim al-arhaa min Rojah sanat thanaielu ita fhamanin ira 
tkoj^man mi'ah min ahllijrah al-Xubawyafi al-muslafairyah 
Or translated 

This is the consecrated the holy grave the brilliant illumin- 
ated tomb of the just Sultan, the magnanimous ruler >Sultan Man- 
sur Shah son of the deceased Aluzatfar Shah. He removed from 
this mortal aibocle to the abode of hope on "Wednesday of Eajab in, 
the year 8^'2 after the Hijrah of the Prophet, the I'hosen One.'^ 

As my reading of the gravestone differs in many ]:>laees from 
that of Hervey, I must add an explanation of some details. The- 
difference in my conception of the words of the first line is great 
and I take it that mim has been broken off in the middle words, and 

read C 5 stands in the lower corner), hut the reading is 

of little or no consequence sin<ie, once we know who the person en- 
tombed is, it matters relatively little if one takes a word to be in 
praise of the grave or of the dead. However the correct reading 
of the bottom line on Plate I is of very great importance for the* 
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Plate I (obverse) 










Plate III 


Plate II (reverse) 






GBAVE-STONE OP SULTAI^ MANSUR SHAH OP MALACCA. 3 

4eterminatioii of the father’s name; it is now irrefragably esta- 
blished that we hare to do with the ‘gravestone of Sultan Mansur 
Shah of Malacca, who Recording to all aeconnts was a son of Sul- 
tan Muzahhr Shahc It between Alansur'”^ and 

Miizaftar the wo^^^ \y, stands^, but the r ” of ^^Alansiir’’ 

and the ^‘n’’ of Sultan” cannot be traced. Mistakes on these 
gravestones are vei}^ frequent so that it is quite possible the mason 
emitted the letters. As regards the reverse, it is clear that in the 
top line not dar al-mirad but ckir amal occurs. More important 
however is the date. The cast showed at once how the faulty 
reading dua came about. The flourish of the word min has been 
mistaken for a dal and combined with the icau of the year been 

read • 

I]i 882 A.H. the month of Eajab began on a Thursday, the 
-9th of October, 14td' A.D. 

So following my reading one must choose between Wednesday 
the Tth, 14-th, 21st or 28th of E-ajab 882 A.H. = Wednesday the 
15th, 22nd, 29th October or 5th November, 1477 A.I). 

Seeing that it seldom happens that the word for ^‘^year” is 
omitted in dates, I have assumed it occurs on this stone and read 

with Hervey. I must point out however that one can equal- 
ly well read = 6, so that the reading would run 

O** 

Wednesday 6 Eajab S'82 A.H. = Tuesday 14 October, 1477 A.D. 

My emendations for the words defaced on the bottom are borne 
‘Out by the legible lines and require no defence. 

Hervey’s reading of the side inscriptions is untenable. It is 
(Plate III) the beginning of a verse repeatedly found on stones 
in Northern Sumatra: — 

which Professor Dr. van Eonkel translated for me as follows :— 

Tlie world is but transitory; the world has no per- 
manence; the world is but as a house made by a spider” 

The end of tliis text occurred probably on the lost foot-stone 
.and tlie adventures of the stone we have discussed testify to the 
truth of the words. 

I give my best thanks to all who have been kind enough to 
assist me. 


H. A. Soc., No. 85, 1022. 



The Malay Pantun 


By H. Overbeck. 

Brom tile stiidv of Malay pantiins arises the qiiestion how- 
far this peculiar kind of quatrain is the sole |>roperty of the 
Malays^ or if something identical^ similar or akin is to be found 
amongst other peoples in their neighbourhood. Eesearch would 
naturally turn first to Java, as both the Javanese and the Sunclanese' 
language are akin to Malay, 

I do not recollect to have heard any Javanese pantiins during 
my stay in East Java, and J. J. de Hollander, who fully describes 
the Malay panian and seloha (on the relationship of the tivo some- 
thing will be said later) in his work on the Malay language^ does- 
iiot mention any similar c|uatrains in his work on the Javanese 
language.- Plain love songs of course may exist, as given in chap- 
ter XIV of the ‘‘'Sejarah MMayii'*’’: — the Malay author, by the 
way, gives to the ditties sung in honour of Hang Tuah ihe name* 
of pantun^ though it is not a Javanese name. The word selolcw is- 
known and according to the dictionaiy means a figurative expres- 
sion, or way of speaking with the purpose of conveying a thought 
in a more or less veiled form. Whether the word seloM is used 
also to designate moral verses as in India, I have been unable to- 
discover. Generally speaking, Javanese poetry difters entirely 
from the Malay shah' and pantun; a verse similar to that of the' 
Malay shaer is unknown. The Javanese poet has at his disposal 
ten or more different metres, the verses of which have from 4 to- 
12 lines, the lines being of different structure within each verse, 
with a rhyme hardly notieeaibie for a European ear, and a prosody 
on which the views of learned men differ. In this poetry, ivhere- 
in the greater part of Javanese literature is written, there is no- 
place for anything like the Malay pantun. Mention is made by 
some writers of the Javanese wangsallan, wliihi according to the 
dictionary is a kind of charade or riddle in verse, wherein in an 
enigmatical w^ay principally by the last, or also by the first syllable* 
of a word something is hinted at, whilst in a second verse/ called 
jawab (answer) the thing hinted is plainly stated. But I can- 
not give any examples of such tvangsalkn or say if there exists in 
Javanese any nnwritten literature as in Snndanese. 

Sunclanese poetry generally follows the way of her Javanese 
sister; the Snndanese poet works with the same metres as his- 
Javanese neighbour, and their names are identical in both lan- 
guages, But besides the written literature there is the pantun,. 
which in Sunclanese means a tale taken from legends or from the 

1. F. J. do Hollander, Handleiding tot de Keniiis der Maleiselie* 
’Taal-en Letter Kunde, Breda, 1845, p. 150- 

2, F. X de Hollander, ih, 1848. , 
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history of old times/ half sung; half recited h}^ the halTl, iiil'ang 
pantun, to the accompaniment of a sort of Tiolin or 

lute (kachapi) , Mr. G. Pleyte has edited some of these Sinidau 
pantun with their diftexeiit Yersioiis, together with a synopsis, a 
partial translation and a glossary^ Although these tales are taken 
mostly from legends or history of old times, they resemble the- 
MbJlbj pengUpor lam tale, being also interspersed with blank verse 
mxi sindir, , 

The blank verse Mr. Pleyte calls pi/ nr ulm ft-, a Javanese word 
Avhich according to the dictionary means ‘^‘ ,a verse or verses, being 
a combination of words ha\dng the same sound, which sometimes 
are not much more than jingling nonsense/' These blank verse, 
often roughly humoristic, deseri^^^^^ the proceedings of a festival, 
the dress of a man or woman, their way of wvalking or journeying 
and so on and they are often repeated. Without being quite identi- 
cal with the blank verse of the Malay pengUpor lara tale, they have 
the same metre and quaintly resemble them in their way of being 
used. An attempt at a translation ‘would be pretty hopeless for 
anybody but a Rabelais; they abound in onomatopoeies and syn- 
onyms, in which the iSundanese language is exceedingly rich. 

As regards the sindir appearing in the edited by him,. 

Mr. Pleyte in the preface to the glossary w'rites as follows : 

^^To Mr. J. Kne'bel , . . is due the credit of having 

pointed out the nature of the Javanese wangscdlan, i.e,. 
charades, of which the beginning lines give the rhyme-word 
^^for the solution given in the foilowdng lines. So too, many 
^“^of sindir^ are something more than simple rhymes, which 
^^they are ahvays represented to be. They contain hidden 
^Svarnings, lessons of life, admonitions and so on clad in the 
garment of a play upon /words or a pun, sometimes more, 
sometimes less ingenious, as will be seen from the examples 

the text. 

^''Attention ought to be drawn to this, not only because 
without such kiiowiedge some passages in the pantun -ymuld 
remain unintelligible, but also because the sindir are so close- 
ly interwoven with daily conversation, that a fairly animated 
colloquy seldom passes without the use of these puns, which 
are understood everywhere. They season discourse as quota- 
tions season ours, and for an intimate chat one ought to 
know^ at least some of them. Also for easy intercourse with 
the hampong people they are indispensable, as they are the 
common property of the cliachaJi, the common people, as 
w''ell as of the highest educated class, 

“A few examples may serve as illustrations. 

1. Batavia, 1906, 1910, lOH in the Ti.icteclirift voor ludiscbe Taal, 
Land en Volken Knnde, Part XLIX, ail, 152, and in Verhandelingeu van 
bet Bataviaaseb genootsebap van Kunsten en Wotensebapen, Part 
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'‘■'In a native household a ne’W' servant is to be engaged. 
'VA candidate has offered his services, makes a good ini" 

"pression and is therefore accepted, say, with the following 
" words : Tapi lianto salimng gardu, enya/ ' ' Ahh, 

moal’ '' Oh no 1 ’ is the reply. As the first sentence, liter- 
" ally translated, me^ ' but not a watch-house-mortar (for 
"rice-pounding),’ the question arises as to \\diat has actually 
" been said to the man. 

" Under salisimg gardu is to. be understood the sahkohol, 
" i.e. ' a sounding-board ’ hanging in the watch house, where- 
"on the hours are struck and wherewith the watchmen also 
"give alarm-signals. Even then it has no meaning here. 
"But the meaning will become clear if one knows that the 
"catch-word or rhynie-w'ord on sahhokol h sakonghol^ 

" ' gov.siping/ and w'-e therefore get the following: /ien^d .?ak*- 
sung gardu = henM sakahkol = tdah salcongkol— no gossip ! ’ 

" Not only in the presence of grown-up people are such 
"covert sayings used; they are addressed also to children. A 
" naughty child has repeatedly been bidden to obey, but re- 
" mains obstinate. At last the mother loses her temper and 
''exclaims angrily: A 4 /c, sia mail sole hokoh aing niah; mun 
kitu, mentak meniU Jiiris ngemhang hMil’T — Well, you put 
" your Avill against mine ; if you persist, it will be mmtil hiris 
ngemhwng hedUd 

" Mmtil Jiiris'^ means kepoka^nj^ and the naughty one is 
"made to understand inatak kapok ^ in other words, 'It will 
" not be long before you will be kapok, i.e. you will come to 
"grief, which will so frighten 3^011 that you will not do it 
"again, and then it will be ngmilaiig Mdil,^ — ohat, which 
" means here totohatan, ' I shan’t do it again.’ 

But the sindir are by no means always of a moral ten- 
" deucy, and least of all in the allegorical language of courting, 
" wherein they play an important part and often show an un- 
" mistakable ingenuity. For example. 

(Puehung metre). 

, faring panjang ayama di^parahu 

To puguh kahayang 

Bengkel kawimg chnmawene 

Diyuk namgiung harang teda hentd ngonah. 

"Which means literally translated. 

' A long net is lying in the ship. 

Foolish is the desire. 

Tapping-peduncle of a virginal arenga-palm, 

Whether one sits or stands up,, one does not enjoy one’s 
meal.’ 

1 . i.e. the hiris (a kind of pulse) is forming the first fruit after 
jjowering. 

2. i.e. a very young fruit. 

3. i.e. the fiowering of a gun. 
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These lines, taken literal] j, form an entirelj meaning- 
"‘^less combination. The following is the solntmn^ 

Jaring /;rc/? /Vrwg cniikl be expressed^ word maymg 

" a drag-net.^ Ilnder lying in a ship ’ one slionld niicler- 
stand 'in the house.h Mayan g not iised in this, but ill 
''another of its meanings, i.e. 'the blossom of the betel- 
" palin^— a marriageable maiden, 

" The second line contains a question to be rendered as 
"follows: wmld it be tod foolish to desire you? 

Benghel Icawung dyamati^ene is a paraphrase. 

" Instead of ' tapping-peduncle of a sugar-palm/ one 

"should take the synonym /dna/id suggested by the rhyme- 
" word Kaivmig cMimaiverie means ' a Tirginal, i.e. 

"not yet tapped Aimiga saceharif era/ the word cliumaweney 
"'to be a virgin,’ being a form of cJiwwem 'virgin;’ Now, 
" as an incarnation of Nyi Poliacki San ghijang Seri, the 
" primitive goddess of agriculture, the hammg-'pQlm is con- 
" sidered as a female being, who from earliest youth, until 
" the palm wine-tapper marries her when she is grown up, is 
"deemed to go through all stages of development from a little 
" girl to a marriageable iiiaid.^ Bengkel kawiing chumawene 
"therefore nxeaiis: 'a just budding virgin.’ 

" The last line does not need further explanation, and it 
"will be clear that the whole is a lovers entreaty. 

"However, sindir are rarely as intricate as the above.’ 
" The plainness of the following lampoon on divorced women, 
"leaves nothing to be desired: 

" Anak kuda susurmn 
" Tikait tali kanchana 
"dj/a rang da sosoiian 
" Ngarebut osi chalanaB^ 

In the texts edited by Mr. Pleyte sindir in versified form 
are not used as panfnn are used in a Malay Hikayat, i.e. to form 
dialogues and so on, but occur apparently mixed up with the blank 
verse, which liave the same metre as the last verse quoted above. 
The piich'iing -metre of the first sindir-veme given above is a four- 
lined one of the clilfercnt metres at the iSundanese poet’s disposal, 
already referred to. Whether sindh'-verses occur also in metres 
having more than four lines, Mr. Pleyte does not say, though else- 
where he speaks of sindir n as ' four-lined love-songs.’ 

1. (.:p. C. Pleyte Jockang sadap in Bijdragen tot Taal-Land en 
Volkenk. v. ISTed. Indie, 7 volgr, dl V, p. 591. 

2. A literal Malay translation would be 

Anak kiida herhulu tengkok 
Terkait tali kenchana, 

Ada janda tcrshiy%m-shiyu'm 
Merehut isi chelana. 
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As regiards tlie Dayaks of Borneo, Gomes^ Bientions several 
kinds of songs often to be heard amongst the people, but he does 
not give any texts from which one can draw conclusions. 

From the Philippines I have been unable so far to obtain any 
information. ' 

In the Buddhist literature of Siam and Burma Pali verse 
.sometimes comes very near the structure of the fantwij, m pointed 
out by Marsdeii and summed up by Wilkinson— ^Hhe first 
pair of lilies should represent a poetic thouglit with its 
beauty veiled, whilst the second pair should give the same thought 
in all its unveiled beauty.-’^ Alarsden writes The first two 
lines of the quatrain are figurative, containing sometimes one, but 
oftener two uneonnected images, whilst the latter two are moral, 
.sentimental or amorous and we are led to expect that they should 
exemplify and constitute the application of the figurative pari 
They do so in some few instances/^ Dhammapada or Way 
of Trutli/^ a collection of Buddhist verses, eon tains many quatrains 
in wliicli the first couplet contains a picture, the nieaiiing of 
which is applied in the second: 

As into a liouse. ivlvich is hadly tliciicli^ 

The rain wiM enter. 

Thus into an untrained mind 
The craving ivill enter. 

' or ' '■■■■■ ■ ■ 

As a heauiifiil flower. 

Brilliant of hue hut yielding no fragrance. 

Thus is the well-spoken word 

Fruitless to liim^ who does not act (accordingly).^^ 

Without the (vatha) and ^Hhus^’ (evam) there would not 

he much difference between these Pali verses and many a Malay 
pantun. 

Pali is a daughter-language of Sanskrit, and in Sanskrit 
poetry by far the most frequent and mo>st useful form of verse 
is the Sloka.^ The Sloka consists of two lines of sixteen syllables, 
or rather four lines of eight syllables each, only four of which are 
fixed in quantity, the others being at option long or short.^ Of the 
Slokas in the Sanskrit Eamayana some in the first two lines have a 
■picture or poetic thought, whose meaning is applied in the second 
couplet. The following quatrains are translated by Eomesh Chan- 
dra Dutt in his condensation of the Eamayana, book IX, Canto 9, 

Baindrops fall upon the lotus, 

But iminingling hang apart; 

False relations round us gather^ 

But they blend not heart with lieartT 

1. E, H. Gomes, Seventeen years amongst the Sea-Dayaks of Borneo. 

2. Ralph J, H. Griffith, The Eamayana of Valmiki, Benares 1895, p. 
VIII quoting from Wilson ^s Sanskrit Grammar, p. 436, 

3. ih. 
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inter-clouds are Ug tvifli iJiunder/ 

But they yield no freshening rain; 

False relations smile and greet us. 

But their soothing imrds are 


Bees are tempted hy the honey, 

Btit from flower to flower they range; 

False relations share our favours 
But in secret seek a change,— ^ 

With these verses Eavan reproaches his brother Bibishan, who had 
given him advice not much to the Eabsha-king's liking, but they 
quaintly resemble panluns wherewith a Malay girl rebukes a faith- 
less lover. 

Kalidasa, 1^^'ho lived probably in the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era, the greatest of the later Sanskrit poets, has generously 
interspersed • the prose of his dramas with lyric and descriptive 
stanzas. The following quotations are taken from ikrthur W- 
Eyder^s translation of Shakuntala in ^"Everymaifis Libra'ry/^ 

Act. IV, 2. King Dushyanta, owing to the curse of the Eishi 
Durvasas, has entirely forgotten that he had married Shakuntala, 
and her foster-father, the hermit Kanva, decides to send her to 
the lung's palace. One of his pupils on the dawn of the day of 
her departure, says: 

KigliFlloommg lilies, when the m>oon is hidden, 

Have naught hut memories of heauty left; 

Hard, hard to hear! Her lot,Acliom heaven has hidden 
To live alone, of love and lover refi !^' — 

Act 'V. When the hermits, who bring Shakuntala to the palace, 
are received by the king, one of them says : 

^‘^Fruit-laden trees hend down to earth. 

The •water-pregnant cloud hangs low; 

Good men are not puffed hy pmver; 

The unselfish are hy nature soF 

When Shakuntala reminds him of his former kindness and pro- 
mises, the king replies : 

A stream, that eats away the hank. 

Grows foul and tindermines the tree; 

So you woidd stain your honour, while 
You plunge me into misery F 

And when the hermits reproach him, the king reminds them of 
the verse : — 

Night blossoms open to the moon, 

Day-hlossoms to the sun; 

A man of honour ever strives 
AnotheFs wife to shunF 
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The use of verse, espeeially of some 'well-knoYTi epigramma- 
tieal sloka, to ilkistrate one^s words, is of course coinmon in Indian 
literature and probably in daily conversation, but in tlie king’s re- 
ply to Shakuntala, if correctly translated, we have an ex tempore 
improvisation to suit the occasion. 

With Sanskrit we are in India, and India of course has great- 
ly influenced the Malay language and literature. Kegeri Keliiig,” 
the country of the dark people of the Kalmgas, mentioned 
in the Ramayaiia and Mahabharata as living on the East-coast of 
the Indian peninsula, would seem to be the source of this influence. 
Tamil is a Dravidian, non-Aryan language, but has been in- 
fluenced largely by Sanskrit. The Eamayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Pancliatantra have been translated into Tamil. ITom the Tamil 
translation of the Eamayana the Malay Hikayat Seri Bama is 
‘derived. Speaking of the different kinds of Tamil poetry, the Abbe 
Dubois^ mentions the ‘'^ Padam,” which corresponds to strophe, 
stanza or couplet. The ^‘Padam’’ includes not only odes in 
lionour of gods, princes and great personages, but also obscene and 
amorous ditties, &prigh% dialogues between gods and goddesses 
and similar compositions. Dubois- further mentions Slokas or 
fitanzas, and gives translations of a number of '■'Aiiti-slokas or 
moral stanzas, familiar to ail educated Hindus. They are written 
in Sanskrit-verse, but as this classical language is not nnderstood 
by many people, each sloka is accompanied by a literal translation 
in the vulgar tongue. The Hindoos take great delight in intro- 
ducing these slokas into their ordinary conversation.” Many of 
these slokas, of which Dubois gives a prose-translation, have in 
their first part a picture or saying, whose moral is given in the 
last part. For instance. 

‘‘ ^yJlen one sees Hades of Dharba-grass^ on luhite-antdieaps^ 
one can tell at once that snakes are there. So when one sees 
anybody frequenting the company of tvicked men, one may 
feel sure that he is as tvicked as they'' 

Perhaps Sanskrit scholars can tell us how it came that the word 
sloka, which appears to have been formerly the name of a metre 
-or stanza, later came to mean an epigram. 

The Malays, too, know tlie word sBoha. According to Wilkin- 
son’s dictionary it means rhyme, espeeially when humorous-'; 
ironical or satirical poetry when not in the form of the pantimJ^ 
A pantun, according to the same dictionary, is a quatrain, the 
first line of which rhymes with the third, and the second with the 
fourth.” Mr. Wilkinson has further laid down the principle of 
-assonance and that of the veiled and unveiled thought referred to 
above. That the principle of assonance is not always kept, a 

1. Abbe J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Custom and Ceremonies, 3rd 
ed., Oxford, 1906, p. 619. 

2. Dubois chapter XXII, page 392 et seq. and chapter XXIII, page 
474 et seq. 

3. The sacred grass, Boa cynoBuroides, essential in all sacrifices. 
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glance oyer any collection of pantmis will slioiy. Tlie veiled and 
iinveiled thotigiit also occurs in many Indian selokas. As regards 
the rhyme the Malays seem to be rather careless^ and a pantuii 
may sometimes have the same rhyme in all four lines : 

Mamh hutan hatva senapang Ada saiu panglima garmf^ 
Hmddk hedil anuk heruang, Jang gut panjang mimi hercha^ 

i)nche laksana hinatang hong- hang, 
hang , Pohoh pisang loleh iuan tehang 

Kepala diJimdoh chelah hang- Ka-pada sahaya jangan di-cha- 
kangJ dangr 

Marsden, Crawford and others make no distinction between 
*pantun mA seloha, J. J. de Hollander, how’-ever, remarks that in 
Malay writings a distinction is made and quotes a passage from 
the Hihmjat Shah Mardan or Indem Jaya:— ^ segala dayang pim 
I m* pantun dan berselohaP In the Hih ay at Hang Tudh we are 
told of Hang Tiiah and his friends, when they wnre in the for- 
bidden park of the Batara of Menjapahit:— " maha ia dudoh . . . . 
hh’senda, lernyanyi dan berpantun dan herseloha herbagai-bagai 
ragam-nyaP The wnrd pantun has in the Hihaiy at Hang Tuak a. 
double meaning : it is used several times for such a proverbial say- 
ing as pagar mahan padi, as pointed out by Dr. Wiiistedt in his 
preface to Pantun Melayu/^ and it is used also for the quatrain. 

In my collection ot pantuns I find the following quatrains: — 
Sahar sung goh Baja Kuantm, 

Mengikut perang dari hiiala, 

Adinda tiian sa-pantun intan, 

Tidak ternilai yang puny a harga, 

Panuh memanah Baja Ando7nan, 

Pariah lain ka-segara. 

Adinda sa-pantun sharhat mimmanj 
Sa-puloh tahun td hilang rasa. 


Ta Galoh Baden di-pinang, 

Tempat raja dari Patani; 

Ttian sa-pantun si-pohon pisang, 

Kawan-nya hanyak hanan dan kiri. 

These three quatrains belong to an incomplete series of pan- 
tuns of the kind called Alif-ha-ta, The series w’^as procured from 
a Chinese collector and protbably hails from Malacca. In these 
quatrains the w^ord pantun or sa-paatun is used in place of the lak- 
sana or sa-umpama of modern times., Is it possible that the 
seloka, either with the alternate or the fourfold rhyme, existed long 
ago and that those quatrains containing a pantun or simile in the 
fiVst two lines have in course of time received the name pantun in 

1. Pantun Melayu No. 970. 

2. ih. No. 1021. Compare further the pantuus in ^^Pelandok Jenaka.^^ 
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eontradistinctioii to the in which the same thonght runs 

through all four lines? ' The following quatrains would then be 
‘QslleA seloka: 

Anak dara dua sa-pamng, Sudcih hertemu InseJi sa0^ 

JPaMi ■baiii, pakai herosang, Dxidok Urkdiroiig malmn siang, 

Ea-hiji nwnas, sa-hiji pisang, Hingga sa^tapah tiada rmg gong y 
Belum tahu rezeki musangd Tulang sendi Jiabis hergiinchangj^ 


€liakapcm pelet orang Petani, Jalan-jalan sa-panjcmg jalan, 
Mari ka-tanjong liendak mem- Singgah-menyinggah di-pagar 
hel% orang, , 

Bod-oh kurang paham herti, Pura-pura mencliari ay am, 
-KamhMi di-kata permuidani.^ Ekor mata di-anak orang} 

1 The Terse of the seloka would be the usual sliaer Terse, which 
in its turn is possibly the old Indian sloka or stanza. A study of 
.such seloka would probably show that the principle of the fourfold 
rhyme is not always strictly O'bserved. WdioeTer has read a Malay 
■shaeTy knows the awful difficulties the Malay poet has to master to 
^et the fourfold rhyme, a difficulty which w’^ould make the popular 
use of such a quatrain rather impossible. When the pantun be- 
came popular, the double thought in it possibly caused the alternate 
rhyme, which is much easier to find. 

A collection called Shaer Pan tun Seloka has been publ- 
ished in Singapore by the Malay press. It contains a number of 
.series of pantun herkait, but I haTe failed to find any essential 
difference between the quatrains of this collection and the usual 
pantun. 

Something wdiich seems akin to the Malay pantun is to be 
found in the Chinese language. When trying to read the ^^Kin 
Ku Kh Kuan,^^ Stories of old and new times,” the 'well-known 
collection of 4'0 Chinese noTels dating from the Ming dynasty 
(1368 — 1644 aI.D,) I came across some Chinese Terses interspersed 
in the • text which eTen to my imperfect knowledge of Chinese 
seemed to be on the lines of a pantun, Grube in his Geschichte 
der Chinesischen Literatur” quotes from the preface of V. Ton 
Strausses translation of the Shi-King,” “ The Book of Odes,” 
one of the four classical books of Chinese literature, as follows: 

The Chinese editors always indicate at the end of each 
stanza whether it contains a direct statement {fu) a simile 

^‘^or comparison {pi) or a metaphor or symbolical saying 
(hsing). Only the latter is something peculiar, as in each 
stanza, before coming to the real object of the poem, in one 
two lines a peculiar natural phenomenon, a well-known 
eTent or occurrence is mentioned as an introduction not uii- 
like a cleTer arabesque in order to prepare reflection, seiisa- 

2. ih. No. 951. 

3. ih. No. 975, 

4. ^ ih. No. 955. 
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‘^tion and the state of mind for that which follows. The 
symbol is either the same in all stanzas, or a new one is 
taken each time. Thus we find in the s\nnbolicai iiitrodiie- 
''Uioii of different poems absolutely independent from each 
^tother the same picture or metaphor.^^ 

The few examples given below are taken from the few pretty^, 
but rather free translations in the little volume, The Book of 
Odes in the ‘^'Wisdom of the East ^’ Series. The number refers 
;to the usual Chinese edition in four volumes, from which the in- 
dications at the end of each stanza also have been taken. For two 
•of them the writer has added the Chinese text in modern Man- 
-darin dialect, wliieli however does not always eorresi'iond witli the 
sound of the words at the time the poems were written. 

(I, III, :2). Brave Thoughts. Chinese text. 

■Green ■■is the upper rohe, Yuan" hsi^ Y lisi} 

Green ivith a yellow lining; Yikm" Ituang" li^ 

Jhj sorrow none can prole, Jlsvn^ A ytk 

Nor can I cease repining. Her weir cNP 

(Styled pi). 

'Green is ihe upper role, Ynan^ lisk k lisY (same as 

in first stanza) 

The lower garl is yellow; Yuan" Y kiiang^ sliang^ 

Jly sorrow none can prole, Ilsin^ cliiH yu^ i® (same as 

in first stanza) 

Nor any season mellow. He" wei" cHi" wang^. 

(Styled pi). 

‘The silh was of emerald dye; 

.Ah, this icas all your doing; 

-But I dream of an age gone Iry, 

To keep my heart from rueing. 

(Styled pi). 

.Fine linen or coarse, Gis cold, OhGlA hsU hsi^ lisP- 

But all I have to dress me; 0¥i^ cldi" feng^ 

■So I fhinJc of men of old sziA h¥ jen" (same as 

in third stanza) 

.And find Irave thoughts possess me. ktco^ wo^ lisin^. 

(Styled pi). 


(Ill, YII, 5). The Slanderers. Chinese text. 

‘The Hue flies hiizz upon the tving, Ting" ying" elding'^ 

From fence to fence they wander; CMIS yu" fan" 

0 happy king! 0 courteous king! CFi^ chii¥ yu" 

Give heed to fio 7nan's slander! Wu^ hsi¥ fsa^i^ yiian^. 

(Styled fu). 

'The. noisy Hue flies rumlle rounds Ying^ elding'^ yiag^ 

(same as in first stanza) 


Yiianr hsd szfd hsi^ 
NiF so^ cM¥ hsd 
IFo® szul kiir jen" 
Pd ivu" yu" Itsd. 


:R. a. Soc., No. 85, 1922. 
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Upon the gumirees lighting ; GJiiIU yir cJiU 

x4. tongue of evil has no hound T'san^ jerr wang^ chir^ 

And sets ike realm a- fighting, Chiad^ ItiwrA sziU Jciio^ 

(Styled hsing). 


The ckimsy Hue flies hiizzing round 

Upon the hazels hhmder; 

0 cursed tongue ihcd Inioivs no hound 
And sets us two asunder, 

(Styled hsing). 


Ting- ymg^ elding'^ ying- 
(same as in first stanza) 
CUdJU yir cJieH 
T'san^ jenr wang^ chr'^ 
KoiU ivo^ er^ jen^. 

(same as in second stanza) 


A wife’s Memories. (I, V, o). 
taper rod of fall hamhoo 
You angle in the lUe; 

Do I wot go hy dream to you j 
^Yho cannot come to me? 

(Styled fit),. 

To left the T'seuen waters roam. 

The lUe flows to the right; 

Ah! never gleams a newer home 
Lilce that lost home to sight. 

(Styled fu)^ 

Leftward the T'seuen stream beguiles. 

And rightward calls the ICe; 

Return, o light of happy smiles 
And girdle-qems, to me! 

(Styled fw)- 

The oars of cedar nse and fall 
From hoais of yellow pine; 

Would I might roam the hanhs, ivhere all 
The ghosts of girlhood shine! 

(Styled fit). 


Happy in Haon. (Ill, VII, 7) . 

Fishes are there hy the score, I trow. 

Their large heads sleepily shoiving ; 

The hing is here, in the city of Hao-u, 

At ease with the wine-cup's flowing. 

('Styled hsing).. 

Fishes are there in the weed enow, (in the Chinese text 
same as in first stanza) 

Their long tails lazily swaying; 

The king is here, in the city of Haou, 

DrinJeing, dreaming, delaying. 

(Styled hsing}. 
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The fish lie tinder the/ willot^^ (in the Cliiiiese text 

same as in first stanza) 

Thiit leayis and shadows idm rushes; 

The I'ing is here in the city of Haoufi 
At peace^ and the wine-cup flushes. ^ ^ 

(Styled lislng). 


May-time. (I, II, 12). 

Deep in the grass there lies a dead gazelle; 

The tall white grass enwraps her where she fell . — 

With sweet thought natural to spring 
M pretiy girl goes wwn^^^^ 

With lover that w Old dAead asU^^^^ 

(Styled hsing). 

The little dwarf oak hides a leafy dell; 

Far in the wilds there lies a dead gazelle; 

The tall, white grass enwraps her where she fell . — 

And beauty, like a gem, does fling 

Bright radiance through the blinds of sprimg. 

(Styled hsing). 

''Ah, gently! do not disarray 
My kerchief! Gently, puny! 

Nor make the watch -dog bark 
Under my lattice dark!'"^ 

(Styled / m). 

Even these very free translations will show the paritu7i-likQ 
.style of some of the oldest Chinese poems. 

In the preface to the Lute of dade/^ a selection from later 
classical Chinese poets in the same '^Wisdom of the East^’ series, 
L. Cranmer-Byng says: ^^Concentration and suggestion are the 
•two" essentials of Chinese poetry. There is neither Iliad nor 
Odyssey to be found in the libraries of the Chinese; indeed, a 
favourite feature of their verse is the stop short/' a poem con- 
taining only four lines, concerning which another critic has ex- 
piained that only the words stop, whilst the sense goes on. But 
what a world of meaning is to be found between four lines 1 Often 
a door is opened, a curtain is drawn aside in the halls of romance, 
where the reader may roam at will.^’ As regards the rhyme, the 
.same author says: ^'in the four-line or stop-short poem . . . 

•the first line rhymes with the second and fourth, curiously recalling 
the Ilubayat-form of the Persian poets.” It is difficult to find one 
of these stop-short poems from the translations given in the Lute 
of Jade,” as pro]>ably the English version does not follow the 
Chinese metre. There is one from Po Chii I (xi.D. 772 — 846) : 

1. The stanza of the Chirnese original have 4, 4, and 3 lines reapee- 
tively 

!a. A. Soc., Ko. 85, 1922. 
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A Palace story. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A netivorh JiandkercMef contaim 

^Tis dawn ad court y ere wine and mif sic sate. 

The rich rM crops no aftermath await; 

Best on a screen^ and you tvill f ally! fear T — 

In the above-named ^^ Ivin Jau Ivi Kuan/' verses siriiikr to 
the epio'ramniatieal seloJca or to the are used much in the- 

same way as similar verses are used in Indian literature, at the be- 
ginning;, in the middle and at the end. Perhaps Chinese scholars- 
can tell us whether there are quatrains of a similar kind used in 
daily life as the pantun is used in Malaya. 'Chinese literature is- 
a bad collecting-oTound for popular ditties, on which university 
literates look down with even more contempt than they already do* 
on the popular novel, the Hsiao Shiio.' ’ 

It seems rather far out of the way to look for something; akin 
to the Malay pantun m Chinese poetry, but between the two lan- 
guages there is a certain affinity in idiom. Common to both lan- 
giiages- are the ^'classifiers/' certain words used in addition to the 
numeral, diiferent aecording to the class of O'bjects referred to, as 
in Malay eJcoi\ ‘“'tail'' for animals, ^ fruit/ for eoiintries, 

houses, ships and so on. Ko such classifiers are to be found in 
the Javanese or Sundanese language. In one of his lectures on. 
Language and Letters '' Hr. Graebner drew a comparison between 
Arabic as a most subjective and Chinese as a most objective lan- 
guage. The Chinese, he said amongst other things, in expressing 
himself, shows ns a picture, a sort of cinematographic film, which 
he lias before his mind's eye and which he describes and explains' 
to us ]}y degrees. Hence the usual co-ordination instead of our 
subordination of sentences, hence the frequent use of the posses- 
sive and of the demonstrative pronoun, and hence ]x>ssibly the use 
of the classifiers. All these characteristics are to be found also^ 
more or less in the Malay idiom. The co-ordination of sentences 
is mucli more frequent than subordination, the possessive suffix 
-nya is to be found in nearly every sentence, and the demonstra- 
tive pronouns ini^ itii and pun are used much more frequently 
than in any European language, and much in the same way as in 
Chinese, 

Is it possible that to Chinese influence may he attributed the- 
fact that the connection between the first and last couplet in the 
Malay pafiUm is often so very loose? 

In the Indian sloka, to judge from translations, the rule that 
the picture given in the first lines must absolutely agree with the- 
thought conveyed in the second lines, is always strictly observed. 
In all Indian verses the picture is quite clear; it is alw'ays an ,, 
obvious illustration of the thought which follows and not 
merely as in the Malay pantun an impressionist sketch, whose 
connection with the folWirig lines a European mind often fails 
to understand. In Chinese poetry we have just this very loose- 
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iiess of eoiinectioii between the picture and the thought it illus- 
trates. A literal translation of course would make this ])oint much 
clearer than tlie verses quoted above, but even some of these, trans- 
lated into Malay, would not be much out of the way in a Pantun. 
Ill the noisy lilne-bottles and the slanderers, in the lazy fislies and 
the kiitu feasting at Haou we have pictures and thoughts, which a 
Euro])ean mind can as w^ell connect as the picture of the creeper 
that winds round the tree and the thought of the snake that coils 
round the flower in the pantuns of the Guarded Eose.'^^ But in 
^‘' May-time the first lines are of that class which, to use T)r. 
Winstedfs expression, sound inane enough on a gramophone- 
record. but may wvell have given the spirit of the hour- and ydace' 
of its original context.” Parallels for the green upper robe and 
yellow lower robe could be found in many pantun. 

The points of resemblance between many Chinese verses and 
Malay pantun appear to be so numerous and so close that thiv 
thought of fortuitous coincidence seems hardly satisfactory. Per- 
haps Chinese scholars could help us to fathom the meaning of the 
introductory lines in many a Chinese verse and their inner coiinec-. 
tion with the fallowing lines in the same w'ay as Dr. Winstedt has 
done for the pantun in his preface to Pantun Melayu.^' 

I once w^ent through my collection of pantun with a clever- 
Malay munshi from Sumatra and learned something about the 
meandng of the second lines, but very little of their connection wdth 
the first pair. The munshi indeed declared the first couplets to be 
meaningless, and observing my .apparent incredulity, pointed, 
triumphantly to the passage in the Pelayaran Abdullah : ” 

Ada pun jalxm segala pantun itu empai-empat mistar ada- 
mja; herniiila mistar yang di-atas dua itu, tiada- erti-nyUj,. 
rnedainlxin m4iii menjadi pasang-ni/a sahaja; nial'ayang dua 
mistar di-haivah^ itudah yang ada hererti, adcj-nyaA' 

Mmjadi pascmg~7iya the munshi declared to mean that they' 
w'ere only there to carry the rhyme.” Undoubtedly there is a, 
grain of truth in Abdullalfis statement, at least as far as modern 
Malays and paniuns arfe concerned. A glance over the quatrains 
of Pantun Melayu ” will show" that the pxinci]fie of assonance is 
frequently dispensed w"ith, and as regards the veiled and unveiled 
thought I w'ould venture to add the compulsion of rhyme ” to- 
the long list of explanations enumerated by Dr. Winstedt to solve 
the difficulties of the European student when he meets wdth an 
apparently meaningless firsit pair of lines. 

Out of a big repertory of old-world verses the singer chooses- 
one suitable for the purpose or possibly invents a new verse or 
changes and adapts an old.” Favourite ■ quatrains have under- 
gone a little Odyssey of adventure up and down the Malay Archi- 
pelago.”" The real meaning of a pantun lies in the second coup- 

1. Pantun Melayu, Nos. 306-313, 

2. From the preface to ^^Pantua MelayuC^ 
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let ; what the singer wants to say, he expresses in the second coup- 
Jet, and apparent^ the second couplet liiigers in the nieniory of 
the Malay niiich stra the first. Mdien hearing extem- 
porised pu/iiu/i, I hav^^ that the singer has ftxed in 

Jiis mind only the last couplet and improYises the first siniply to 
get the rhyme, without paying any attention to prineipies of as- 
tsonance and veiled thought. If he finds in Ms iBonientary sur- 
roundings or occupation a motive for the rhyme he needs, he will 
seize it at once. Again any adept in pantun has at his com- 
mand a large numlier of rhYme-equivalents whicli will enable him 
to construct at a moments notice the first couplet that gives the 
rhyme for the second, and even to do it in a neat style, giving a 
nice little picture, which however has hardly any inner connection 
with the thonght expressed in the second couplet. Sometimes he 
•simply alters a stock-phrase just to get at the rliyme. The choice 
•of fruits put by the extemporiser into a piian or dulang very often 
seems to be determined solely by the rhyme, and so too the use of 
stock-phrases Juri. . . .helayar ha, orang , . . . pul an g ha, . , 
halaii tuan ph^gi ha, ,, charihan sahaya. 

Below are given some quatrains taken from Pan tun ^lelayii. 
Pantun Dondang Sayang and my own collection, in which the 
■third and fourth lines are quite or very nearly identical, whilst 
the first two lines differ more or less. Sometimes the rhyme-words 
..still linger in the singer's memor}^ and sometimes the principle of 
■assonance makes itself felt vaguely. These examples may serve 
to illustrate the yvvorking of the Malay pantun-smgQT. Experts 
perhaps will be aide to discriminate between the work of the poet 
Biid that of the plagiarist. 


KtmiMng terhang heliling hota, 
3Iaha7i ruhani sa-pohoh haiis; 
Adinda jangan hinihang ta' suha, 
Amhil hcris tihani sci-hali. 


Zamzam Ulaga ada diAIehaJij, 
21lnuin orang anah si AM; 
Adinda jangan hinihang ted suha, 
Amhil hcris tihani sa-hali. 


Yu puieJh si-lumha-lumha. 

Lain herenang ha-Taujong JatL 
Anah siingai halau hu-tuba^ 
Lotorig siamang jatoli maii. 


Jin hesar turim heriapa, 

MaPan saJiari sa-gantang padi; 
Anah sungai halau hiHuha, 
Lotong siamang jatoli mail. 


Baik-haih tuan nmigihat; 
A^iah halani terhang tinggi; 
Baih-haik tuan menyurat, 
Kalam jangan huat penyugi, 

^ 


Ada suaiu Ilaji Tamhi, 
Be7*ju7npa holam turun niandi; 
Baik-haih tuan m midis 
Kalmni jangan huat penyugi. 
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Layang-laj/ang f M)ang niMaifang, Tetah nicy ang seliuhng magang,. 
Sagan g shai dalam clherana; JSmas Mrai di-dalam clihana; 
Bidadarl inrun mMayang Btdadari inrun mtdagang, 

Ka-ntil'an nore buUm pernama. Xantikan mre hulan pernama. 


Ilagang termdcsm: Seri Rama raja di-Tcselv, 

Piisat tasek tumhoJi chendatvan; Sagang tasekiiml)oli climdaw^^ 
Biniang nierindu chenderawaseli, Bintang nierindu chendMawaseh,. 
Clienderaxvaseh h'urong di-awan. CJimderawaseh hurong di-awam. 


Zaman fafkala raja dBKela^ig, Kalau in an pergi ha-Gelang, 
Tali dSul'ur dengan gelang: Pesan soJwga Umau Ukmg; 

Biidi shlikii hila-kah Mlang^ Budi sednPit hila-kali Mlang, 

Sudah strap dPdalani tula ng. Sudah serap di-dal.am tiilang. 


Ramai herkahivin raja Kedang^ Kalau kerja raja di-Kelang, 
Pakai dokoli dengan gelang; Pakai kldyaga sania gelang; 

Budi haik mana "nak liilang, Budi sedikit hila-kah hilang, 
Mesera sampai ka-dalam iulang. Berserap sanipaika-dalam iulang^. 


Pagar saltaya pagar keliling, Ada suatu Penglima Gading. 
Pokok kara-kara iiada midia; Masok kadinlu liendak menjaga;- 
QliacMng I hi a pa laufan kering. Oh aching hertapa lauian kering,, 
Bila-kah boleli menjadi naga? Bila-kah holeli menjadi nagaf 


Dari pauli singgali pematang, Bmipa jauli ianali Palemhang, 
Singgah merapat papari keniudi; Burong terhang pulang hari; 
Dari jauli sahaj/a daiang, Dari jauh sahaya datang, 

Kama iuan haik hudi. Dmgarkan tuan haik hudL 


Acheh herperang ka-Bangka Ilnlu Si Langsat anjing pemhuru, 
Seri Paduka penglvma-nya ; Busa sa-kawan di-adang-nya; 

Diani tuan sahar dahulu, Dimn tuan sahar dahulu 

Ada masa keiika-nya. Ada niasa ketika-nya. 


Budli hachgng sa-tangkai Wiat, Piitek macliang sa4angkai lebat,. 
Mwri taroli di-dalam gHong; Enche/Salleh hmkedai kain; 

Dua dPpancliing , safu ta' dapat Dua di-panehing, satu ial dapat 
Baikheralehka-thnpat yamg Min. Ikan heraleh di-tempat lain. 


Pinjamkan sahaya sPpisaii rant, Pisau wali huat perant, 

Pfmdak nieraut hingkai tudong; Chamcha jatohpalah her deny ong;-' 
Gila apa ikan didaut, Gila latah ikan di-laiit 

Melihat umpan dPatas gunong. Melihat umpan di-atas gunong. 

R. A. Soc., No. 85, 1922. 
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Ilarap liarap Iclapa puan, Piimi Mlapa puan, 

Tidak pucui keJapaBoM; KHiga dmgan kelapa Boli; 

.Ilarap kali ka-pada nan tuan, Harap liati ka-pada fuan, 

Tidak tuan, siapa lagif Tidak tuan, siapa lagi? 

.Liman m arils di-tepi perigi, Yang mana Sevang mana kelasif 

Lehat Mali di-hujong dahan; 2Iana satu jadijuraganf 
Ilarimaii garang^ kiikn-nija lesi, Harimau garang, kiihu-nya Ms% 
Di-herak iiong mail heragan. DLberak iiong rnati beragan, 

Ada siiatu andk helasi, 

Baharii sekarang rnenjadi juragan; 

Harima/u garang, kuku-mja hesi^ 

BLherak iiong mati heragan. 

Liman purut lirnau lelang, Anak Melnyu pakai seJendang, 

Alasak sa-hi}i di-pangkal Rama; Singgah pHek hiiah dMima; 
Ilarimaii mailiinggalkanbelang, Harimau mati tinggalkan helang 
Manusia mati tinggalkan nanuu Orang mati ting gaAan nama. 

Anak babi dari kuala, Thclasa hari gang kedual 

Mati sa-ekor mabok cliendawan; Terbang Hong dun sa-kawan; 
JIati kanchoT bertambah gondah, Ha.U lianclvor berhimbah gondali^ 
Dalam beralii pada-mu tiian. Balam beraJii pada-rnu tuan. 

Belali biiloh sangkaran balam, Belah-beluni biinyi malani, 

Belali di-Tumalh Tok Penghnlu; Bunyi di-atas biumhong Feng- 
.AllaJi bid urn jadikan alam, hula; 

Kiia svdcJi herjanji dnhulu. A link bHum jadikan alani, 

BaJiaya siidali blrjanji dahvliL 

.Datok Japar anak Temenggong, Lnclud Japar mndek menyabong. 
Lari masok didiujong lorong; A yam kMabu dLsangka tedong; 
Kalau lapar makankan jagong, Kalau lapar mal'ankan jagong, 
Jagong jangan katakan reh'ong, Bambu jangan dksangka rehong, 

-Serindit dkgonggong lang,^ Pisang kelat di-gong gong Jang, 

J atoll kadonggok Indragiri, Jatoli ka-la.ut Inderagiri; 

Sudali tcrselit di-kampong orang, Abang terselit di-negeri orang, 
Baik-baik membawa dirL. Baik-baik membciiva diri. 

Kalau tuan pergi ka-Deli, 

Baiva gula sain tempayan: 
Kalau pandai niembawa diri, 
Di-mana jatoli orang kasehan, 

1. This and the quatrain just abo^e are out of a serie? of 6 pantim her- 
haiUkaiU 


M atoll kadonggok ka-Indragiri, 
Bedi gula satu tempayan, 
Jikalau pandai mmnhawa diri, 
Banyak orang betas kaselianA 
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BuloJi perifulu dhatas aiap; SemMlii di-atas alap, 

HendaJc di-huat hamhu joran; Jatolihad)mvcihsaliaya Ul^anlcan; 
■Kalau rindu jang an meratap, Kalati rindii, janga^^n imraiap, 
Siapa lain haik di-pesan. Lain orang sahaga pesanlicin, 

BiiloJi perindu di-atas aiap, 

Anak iteh ampas-ampaskan ; 

Jikalau rindu jangan meratap, 

Siapa lain tuan phankan. 


Anjing mAmjalah diAepi kota, Simpai rotan dari Malaka, 
Ilmdak di-adang rusa sa-kaivan; Buat p&mikul rusa Ijerjalan; 
Kalau sampai 7iiai-nif(X' kita, Jikalau sampai niaUnya kitaj 
Ku-lagar kaiil piiasa sa-hidan. Bayar kaul puasa sa-lxdan. 


Ada suaiu kapal Stirati, Anak sepat di-dalam padi, 

Mati iukang, mati kelasi; Anak seluang melompat tinggi; 

Kalau ta' dapat hagai didiati, Kalgu ta' dapat hagai diJiati, 
jBiarJah hujang sampai ka-‘matL BiarJali hujang saxnpai ka~matL 


Kmcliang-kmclhangangindi^ataSj DiAennn kain dengan kertas, 
Hendah mamutus tali kechapi; Bermacham-miacdam ivarna ragi; 
Jong lilin, layar kertas, Peraliu lilin, layar kcrias, 

Ilmdak melalulautanapi. Bmni kiiAanggar lautan apL 


Buali heludii htiali keledang, 
Besar greja di-aim hiikit: 
Lain daliiilu, lain sekai^ang, 
Jauh heda, bukan sMikit, 


KaJmlu mJmbeli arang, 
Greja di-aias hukit; 

Lain dcJiulii, lain sekarang, 
Jauh heda, hukan sedikit. 


Lain liulu, lain parang, 
Sayang greja di-atas hukit; 
Ijain dahulu, lam sekarang, 
Jauh heda, hukan sedikit* 


Limau nianis di-kehun ra;a, 
Ililang di-himgkus piincha kain; 
Alulut inanis di-depan sahaja, 
Ilati sudah ka-pada lain. 


Limau manis oliondong ha-paya, 
Boleh huai saxnpaian kain; 

. Mulut manis ka-pada sahaya, 
Ilaii kaseh pada yang lain. 


Rumput manis di-dalam payay 
Padi linat di-aias permatang; 
Mulut manis ka-pada sahaya, 
Ilaii-nya bulat ha-Mlakang. 
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BAoh-renclah potong Icerbau, Masalc nasi, potong Mrhau, 
Kasi makan orang yang rarnai; Ilendak di-janiu rajci Berimai; 
Orang Mam hu-scmghahodoliy Orang diam di~M^ 
Ofnhak-n^ahesarmenuitipsungcd. Sa-hagai omhah iutiip sungai 


Jikalau hian phgi ha-Lulcufj 
Sing gall di-J)Hmg di-Kuala Ke- 
Jang; 

Orang haya jangan di-ihiit 
Kit a rniskin meml) anting tiilang^ 


Apa melinfwng rnmali Che" Jiidi, Dari m ana tmiam lenggundif ^ 
Tmnpak dari pangkalan raja? Lenggundi tanam di-pintu raja; 
Fuas siidah ■rnmgamhtir hudi, Climna sahaya menabiir hiidi, 
SaJiaya niiskm, di-buang sahaja. Budi di-tabur terbiiang saliaja. 


Ada giila, ada-mja semiit^ 

Bagai huching mamali tidang; 
Orang kaga apa di-stBut? 

Kita niiskin herb anting tidang. 


Anak balam di-atas panggong, 
Kalau tuan ka-Bandar FJkan ; 
Tiindii saliaya tidak tertanggong, 
Sakaliari biirong saliaya berpesan- 


Makan tehu diduar seraniln, 
Anak iekiikur atas bumhongan; 
Sa-hari bertemv, sadiaii mati, 
Sa-rib\i slink nr alas jimjongan. 


Tidak nihong biiat pang gong, 
[lanyut iempurong di-Kuala Ee- 
kanj 

Fiindu saliaya tidak tert any gong, 
Burong terba-ng saliaya berpesan.. 


Tanglong iergantong di-Tanjong 
Jati, 

Sayan g tekukur atas bumhongan; 
Sa-hari bertemu, sa-liari niati. 
Sa-ribu slmkur atas junjongan. 


Bisniillah "" itii m ula di-karang, Gtdama ikan dhkarang, 

Pantun anak Jaira Semara-ng. Di-kail oleli anak Semarang; 

Sail aya umpama kainyang jarang, Saliaya u m pam a kam yang jarang, 
dual tidak di-beli orang. Takut di-jual ta" beli orang. 


Tanjong Katong ayer-nya birii, Tanjong Kaiong ayer-nya birii, 
Tempat berlaboli koclii Malaka; Boleli buat cherrmn mata; 
Sedang sadcarn pon g lagi ku-rindu, SMang sadmnipong lagi di-rindii, 
Inikaii pula jauli di-7nata. Ini pula jauli di-mata. 


Anak kamhing putera dha% Kambing mi kamhing biridnri, 

Mengulam pncliok akar heludu; IJendah niakayi piichok cheru- 
Sireh raja, pinang menteri, clioli; 

Yang niana paint di-makan da- Sireh raja, pinang menteri, 
huln. Yang mana paint makan dahulu. 
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Kamhing saliaya sedang lari, 
Mahan taroh haclimig hulii; 
Svreh raja^ pinang 
Yang mana saliaya iatvai dalnilu. 


Ayam dmah dari FHani, BmFohoh ayam diMkmMng ; 

Di-semhah ka-Dato' Baja Mnda; Bersahvt ay am di-kuala; 

Eireli di-shnat dmgan nyany% Sireh dYtehok dengan gunting^ 
Pinang dkhHah dengan suara, Finang di-helah dengan siiara* 


Bii/rongherteriaF di-atas hemmat, Mempelam iuniboh Upi keramai, 
Suara Irunyi berdayu-dayu; Di-tana ni oleh anak Melayu; 

Tanda ini dunia kicmiat^ Tanda dunia limdak kunnat, 

Tinggi rumpiit dari-nya kayii, Tinggi rumput dart kayu. 


Pinjani kapak pin jam delmig, ' Timpa kapak dengan heliong, 
Hendnk memhang hauxxrihdw^i^^ Tetak man paiih herduri ; 

Tuan di-atas keniunchak payong, Tuan didiias keniuncliak payong, 
Saliaya di-hawah menjunjong Saliaya di-haacali menjunjong 

duli, duli. 

Ikan tnengham pas di-atas dajfong, Ada sa-ekor huro?ig puclioiigy 
Sisek-nya jatok ka-atas khnudi; Lelier pmijang,kaki-nyakudong ; 
Tuan di-atas he munch ak payong, Tuan sa-umpama kemunchak pa- 
Saliaya di-hawah menjunjong yong, 

diilk Saliaya di-hawah iiimpang me- 

lindong. 


Fiinai janian terhang sa-kawan, 
Sangka tidak kenihali lagi; 
Tuan sa-umpama kcdn kapan, 
Ilanchur tidak herganii lagL 

Terengganu herkota papan, 
Dudok di-gtas tiian puteri; 
Tuan sa-umpama kain kapan, 
Ilanchur tidak herga^iii lagi. 


Punai janian terhang sa-kawan, 
Entah tidak kembali lagi; 

Tuan laksana kain kapan, 

Dntah tidak herganii lagi. 

Bahi hermain di-terang hulan^ 
Sing gall berkubang di-rumpun 
buloh; 

Tuan sa-umpama kain kapan, 
Ilanchur luloh lekat di-iuboh. 


Sembilan-belas liari rejang-nya halipan, 
Ilalipan her anak di-dulam padi; 

Tuan sa-umpama si-kain kapan, 

Burok tidak dapat di-ganti. 


Laksamana mudek bergendang, Kalau tuan pergi ka-bendang, 
Baju zirah ting gal di-buhit; Baju merali baharu di-jahit; 
Tuan laksana tiniiin dendang, Tuan laksana timim den dang, 
Di-liiar merali, di-dalam-nya Di-liiar merah, di-dolam pahit. 
pahit* 
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Kalmi iiian metnieli limau, 
Mari taroli Mrdalam gendong; 
Tuan wiernakai htiUi liarimau^ 
Bagi terhejui Iccmhmg di-ham- 
pong. 


Si-ranghah di-atas hiihit^ 

Fa tall so rn pelc iulang dadu-nya; 
Tuan ialiu herliati sahU, 

Tiha di-orang apa ram-nyg f 


N angha hulat di-sangha limau, 
Sayang sa-hiji di-peteh hang- 
hong; 

Tuan pahai hulit harimau, 
Hendah gereiah rusasa-hampong.. 


Sayang durian di-atas huhii, 
Mari di-helali anibil pangsa-nya; 
Tuan talm berhati sahii. 

Kata orang apa rasa-nya ? 


Hins dalian tepi surau, 

Tempat sernhahyang daW pong- 
liiilu; 

Tujoli niuslm iimpa hhnarau, 
Baih di-tolong liujan di-hidu. 


Ilarimau sa-ehor dari japriiatan, 
Utusan an ah raja Stiraii; 

Tuan di-pan dang tidah helUi aFm j 
Gondah gidma. di-dalam liati. 


Sunipit mari si-barau-harau, 
Masoh di-hutan niudeh ha-Jmlu; 
Tujoli musim iimpa hemaraiiy 
Bath di-tolong hujcni didiulu. 


Anah harimau dari Sentan^ 

Kena panah raja Surati; 

Tuan di-pandang tidah helihatan^ 
Gondah gulana di-dalam hati. 


Kain sutem herhahong-hahong, 
Pahaicm anah raja maulana; 
Pasang jerat di-njong tanjong, 
Mengharong lain, cMchah terhena. 


Kalau tidah harna hunchi, 
Papan peii saliaya ielahhan; 
Kalau tidah harna mat% 

Belah dada saliaya tunjohhan. 


A sum helat huali tanjong, 
Pb'ahinperaliu anah China; 
Pasang jerat di-ujong tanjong^ 
Cliichah lain bmgharong hena. 


Anah long di-hay u jati, 

Turun ha-pantai vienyambar 
ihan; 

Kalau tidah harna mail, 
Di-bbah dada saliaya tunjohhan. 


A^iah bcroh lesar lengan, Cliendcrawaseh hurong heyangan^ 

Masoh ha-bcndang mahan padi; Siriggali liinggap di-pmih janggi; 
Kalau haseli alang-alangany Kalau haseli alang-alangan 

Biar tahisah sa-haii-hali. Baih talusah sa-halrhali. 


It eh belli) is di-Lautan China, 
Mengirai hiilu jantan bMina; 
Chanteh mejlis bMambah ivarna, 
Sa-bagai jahiian sulaman China. 


Rum ah hesar berhisi-his% 
Bbanda maboh dua tiga; 
Chahap jangan di-liabisi, 
Besar rambut di-ting gal juga. 


Apa terlintang Imit-nya tengahf 
Sisek-nya ijdu nag a bHina; 
Chanteh mejlis beidambah warna^ 
■ Sa-bagai jahitan sulaman China^ 


Ada suaiu orang Hahshi, 
BUcmda maboh dua sa-rupa; 
Chahap jangan tuan hahisi, 
Sa-helai rambut tinggalhan juga. 
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Orang. Mrlayar Laiitan A mbofiy 
Fatah tiang patali keniudi; 
Putus imang holeJi di-sanibong , 
Fatah arang sudah sa-hahi 


Ferahu lanchang dari Petani^ 
Naik ka-darai htdikain; 
Biiah machang sa-rupa kum% 
.Rupa-mja sama, rasa-mja lain. 


Dari Gangsa pergi ka-^Kubong, 
Singgah ka-Tualang msrmtang 
taiij 

Futus henang boleli di-samhongj 
Fatah arang put us sadcah. 


Dari Sana ph*gi ka-sini, 

Masok ka-dalam tiirun kain; 
Bachang jangari di-sangka kiiin% 
Kulit-nya sama, rasa-nya lain. 


It would be interesting to liave a Malay poet’s view on tliis 
point; but some thing may perhaps be inferred from the discre- 
pancy between the pajituns oi a, Malay Hikay at and those con- 
tained ill its nieirical version, the iShaer. A Hikayat Ch&idawan 
Puteh^^ was published in Singapore in 13'28 (1909 A.D.) and a 
“‘‘ Shaer Chendawan Puteh^’ in 1‘3.31 (191:2 A.D.) . The date of 
the latter in the writers copy is blurred and it may be 1321, but 
ill any ease the Sliaer must be a later production, as many facts 
and episodes of the Hikayat are missing, and towards the end the 
poet, apparently weary of his task, is progressing by leaps and 
bounds, which makes the fairly unintelligible without the 

knowledge of the Hikayat. Many of the pantiui of the Hikayat 
have been taken over into the Shaer, but the poet has altered them 
according to his taste. A few quatrains will show how he did it. 

Hikayat Chendawan Put eh. Sliaer Chtuidawan Puteh. 

Fadi di-saicah pet ek tangkai-nya, Fadi di-saivah pefek tangkai-nya, 
Orang Feringgi jadi kelana; Qrang Feringgi melanggar 
Tuan did)a wall patek bertanya/ China; 

.Sekarang pergi akan ka-mana? Tuan di-haivah patek IManya, 

Sekarang pergi hendak ka-?nanaf 

Drang Feringgi jadi kelana, Orang Feringgi mMang gar China, 

Mencbari landak sa-kawan lima; Berapa hanyak mati penglima; 
Sekarang pergi akan ka-mana? Sekarang tuan pergi ka-manaf 
Patek na?i hendak hertanyanama. Kami nan hendak hertanyanama, 

Mencliari landak ka-kawan lima, Berapa banyak maii pmglima, 
.DFmakan chendawan dhpohon DFhantu oleh segala Serani; 

uni; . Kami nan hendak bmdany a nama, 

Patek 7ian hendak hertanyanama, Anak siapa tuanku mi? 

Siapa pula tuanku ini? 


Rajawali raja perman, Mh'ak mengigal di-dalam taman, 

Singgah menianah hurong kMidi; Mdti di-patok ular-nya lidi; 
Tinggaldah halai, iinggaldah la- Tinggal mahligai kampong liala- 
marl, , man, 

Tinggal pengkalan Umpat ku-. BesMaholam^UmpaFkumandL 
mandi. - * 
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Sing gall memamli h uronghedidi, 
Ter bang Jiinggap dTpolion raman; 
Ting gad penghalan iempat hu- 
man di, 

dS n falmkan ha leh ahldr-aTzaman. 

Terhangh iriggap di-polvon raman, 
DTsamhar pahsi hiirong deivata; 
En tadmhi n ha leh ahh ir-aUza m an, 
Siidak-lalh nasih pertenman hita. 


Mdii di-patoh ular-nya lidi, 
Di-panah oleli Baja Hanuman; 
B esm'ta ho lam tern ‘pa t h ii-m a ndi, 
BntaJi-han haleh adcliir-ai-zaman^ 

Di-panah oleli Baja Hamm an, 
BTsamhar pahsi h wrong dewata; 
Entah-han haleh aMir-aTzanum, 
Sudali nasih phiemuan kita. 


Orang Daih hermain judi, 

A lean di-mega jadi fudong-nya; 
Menuing tafhaih orang pendmghi, 
AhMr sendiri jiiga menanggong- 
nya, 

Aivan di-mega jadi fiidong-nya, 
Sarang pipit di-dalam negeri; 
Sendiri jug a yang menamggong- 
nya, 

Hendahdah in gat hhrnidian liarL 
Hendak mahan iidah herihan, 
Helang hmarang di-pohon vni; 
Sanah huhan^ saadara hiihan, 
Mengapa gerangan datang ha- 
sini ? 

Kayii iideh dehat desa, 
Di-hinggapi oleli si-hurong Jang ; 
Orang arif lagi herbangsa, 
Baih-lali segna hemhali pulang. 


Siamang hu-sangha Zanggi, 

Mali di-bunoli Imltibalang iiia; 
Memang ta'haik orang pendenghi, 
Badan sendiri ia hecheiva, 

Mati di-bunoh Imlubalang tua, 
Jaloli di-sisi pada penghalan; 
Ahliir sendiri jua hechewa, 
Maksud ta' sampai jadi hemlalan^ 

Fergi ha-pantai men j ala ihan, 
Di-tebar da pat alu-alu ; 

Samh hiihan, saudara huhan, 
Hanipir ha-mari iidah-kali main?' 

Di-tehar dapat alu-alu: 
Di-sanibar unggas si-raja helang, 
llampir ha-mari iidah-hah main f 
Baih-lah segera hemhali pulang,. 


Whilst ill the usual pantuii the second couplet is the essential 
part, and the first lines may differ occasionally without much affect- 
ing the total meaning, there is another class of pantuns wherein 
much more stress is laid upon the first couplet, and the second 
seems to l)e more loosely attached. There are pan tuns belonging 
to certain series of quatrains strung together by a connection be- 
tween the different first couplets, other than pantun berhaitT 
Sueii series for example are those which in the first couplots 
narrate a legend like that of Fanji Semerang or Seri Bama^ or 
series of mnemonic verses such as the Rejang Somhang, Bejang- 
Suih and Rejang Sindiran, and the Alif-Ba-Ta series. In those 
quatrains which are mostly inferior in quality as compared with 
the usual pantun, the first couplet is apparently the most im- 
portant, and the second often differs in different versions, whilst 
the first couplets are identical. The second couplets often seem to 
be taken from a general stock of puji-pujian, henang-hmangan or 
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and show no iiidHddiiaiit^^^^^ In a con- 
test of singers they may be used to show the wit of ^tlie rivals, or 
during a long trip on a river a lover may drone them to his sweet- 
heart.^ Most of these series are too long to be given here, but two 
variant versions of the Storm in a tea-cup "^ will illustrate the 
point 

'' Pantiin Mflayii.''' The writer s colleetion. 


A nak aijani turun sa-lelas 
Alati sa-ekur ting gal sa-puloJi. 
Mata siapa iidakkan betas 
Meliliat kapal bemleh laboti, 

Anak agam iuriin sa-piiloli 
Mali sa-ekur ting gal senibilan. 
Alelihai kapal beraleh lab oh 
Di-la u t P u la ii Seni b ilan. 


.Anak ay am turun sembilan 
Mati sa-ekur ting gal la pan. 
.Di4aut Palau Semhilan 
Di-sitii-Iah banyak kapalberagan. 

Anak ayam turun cWlapan 
Mali sa-ekiir tinggal tujoli. 
Di-situ4ah banyak kapal beragan 
Anak kelasi liabis gadoh. 

Anak ayam turun tujoh 
Afati sa-ekur tinggal enam, 

Anak kelasi liabis gadoh 
Kapal di-laut liabis jehanam. 

A7iak ayam turun enami 
Mail sa-ekur tinggal lima. 
Kapal di-laut habis jehanam 
PanggUkan-nya tukang China. 

Anak ayam turun lima, 

Mali sa-ekur tinggal empat. 
Panggilkan-nya tukang China 
Mana yang rmggang hahis rapat. 

Anak ayam turun hnpat 
Mail sa-ekur tinggal iiga. 

Mana yang renggang habis rapat 
Che' kelasi baharu-lali suka. 


Missing. 


Anak ayam turun sa>-puJoh 
Mati sa-ekur tinggal sembilan. 
Atigkat iangan jari sa-puloh 
II enda k b erm oh o n ka pa da- m u 
tuan. 

Anak ayam iuriin sDnhilan 
Mali sa-ekur tinggal delapan. 
Ilendak bemnohon ka-pada tuan 
Niat di-hati menjadi kapitan. 

Anak ayam turun dela)}an 
Mali sa-ekur tinggal tu joh. 

Niat di-hati me7ijadi kapitan 
Kapal berlayar sudah berlaboJi. 

Afiak ayam turun tujoh 
Mati sa-ekur tinggal enani. 
Kapal berlayar sudah bMaboh 
Di-pukul ombak sudah jamhatan. 

A nak ayam turun emani 
Mati sa-ekur tinggal lima. 
Di-pukul ombak sudah jamhatan 
Kasi baik tukang China. 

Anak ayam turun lima, 

Alati sa-ekur tinggal eAupat. 
Sudah baik tukang China 
Mana yang rmggang kasi rapat. 

A^iak ayam turun empat 
Alati sa-ekur tinggal tig a. 

Mana yang renggang kasi rapat 
Kapal baik di-layar juga. 


1. Compare the pantuns in ^‘Anggim che Tunggal.^’ 
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Anah aijmri tunin tiga Anah aydm iumn 

Mail sa-elmr ting gal dm, Mati sa-ehtir ting gal dua, 

Cdie' keJasih altar u4ali Kapal haih l)eHayaT juga 

B'ongkar saith hMo/i/ar sa~mtila. Hahian menujti tanali Jawa^ 

Anah ayam timin dua Anah ayoni tiiriin dua 

Mail m^ehiir ting gal sat XI, Mali sa-ekur ting gal sain . 

B ong M r sa u h h erlayar sa-ni u la Baluan m emi ju taxiah J awa 

Ilendah nienuju gedong hatu, Siidali nailc di<itas hatu, 

Axiah ayani turmi satii Anak ay am tnrun salti 

Mali sa-ehir kahis sudali, Mali sa-ekur Itahis lulu, 

llendak menuju gedong hatu Sndali naik dkaias hatu 
J'ual harang liarga yang murah. Di-piikul orn'bak hertaJu-talu, 

Anak ayaxn kahis lain 
Tali rotan amhil di-cJiahnf. 
Di-pukid onihak hertalihtalu 
Segala kapitan kelani kakiit. 

The examples given above of pantuns with different first and 
identical second conplets, and on the other hand of quatrains with 
identical first and different second couplets may tend to show that 
the connection between the first and the second pair of lines is not 
very strong, and that often the picture contained in the first coup- 
lets is not conditional or depending on the thought expressed in 
the second lines. Such pantuns therefore seem to follow rather 
the clever arabesque of some Chinese poetry than the way of 
the picture strictly illustrating the thought of the Indian slokad 

It would be interesting to know if other peoples besides the- 
Malays and Sundanese have verses similar in structure and use to- 
the pantun. Dr. Winstedt in his preface to ‘'^Pantiin Mcdayu ’’ 
speaks of the pantiin as the love-verse and lampoon of Indonesian 
peoples, and a comparison with songs from the Philippines, Fiji,,. 
fSTew-Zealaud should give interesting results. Perhaps the learned, 
societies there could furnish the necessary material. 



1. The writer has since found in Menangkabau tales six-lined pan- 
tuns, of which the 1st and 4th, the 2nd 5th and 3rd and 6th lines rhyme.. 
Particulars will he given in another paper. 


A Tamil Malay Manuscpipt. 


By De. Ph. S. VA5T Eonkel. 

/Professor of Malay at Leiden University. 

It is well known that Islam and the greater part of Moslem^ 
mysticism found its way to the - Indonesian Archipelago not from. 
Arabia, but from Southern India. It is, indeed^ a truth ?,-o well 
proved, that it seems superfliioiis to lay stress on it, or to deal v’ith it 
in detail. It may suffice to remind the reader of the undeniable faer. 
that the very form of popular Islam, the character of its mysticism,, 
the whole Islamic edifying and romantic literature, tlie form oi* 
many Arabic loanwordis, the style of Muhammedan tombs and 
so on point to Soiithern India as the land of their origin. 

The Tamil words which were introduced by the Dra vidian 
Moslem merchants, who converted the ipartly animistic partly 
Hinduistic population of Sumatra and tlava, are still in use.. 
Many a Dekhaii saint or divine is venerated in these islands to the- 
present day; in short, the Muhammedan ism of the Dekhau still 
flourishes in the Indonesian world, in spite of later orthodox in- 
fluences from Mecca and iradramaut. 

The substratum of animistic ideas is always visible through 
the Islamic tenets in their popular form while the Hindu nomen- 
clature of some Moslem ideas indicates the intermediate layer that 
preceded the Islamic period. Let us only call to mind that to de- 
signate the Moslem teacher, the Islamic fast and the Muhammedan 
religion old Sanskrit words {guru, puwasa and agama) have sur- 
vived in many Indonesian languages. 

All such historical evidence as is now available regarding tiic- 
introduction of Islam into the Archipe'lago has been elucidated by 
various scholars in the course of their investigations. The people 
themselves are not aware of the link which exists between their 
creed and the distant Mohammedan provinces of Southern India. 
At best, a few Indian immigrants may have a dim consciousness of the 
existence of that historical connection. Thus, some thirty years ago,, 
a member of dhe Indian merchant famity Akuan at Bamarang showed 
a trilingual Muhammedan manuscript to Dr. Snouck Hurgroiije. 
“This document,'^ the owner explained, “shows the way by which the 
penetration of Islam has taken place; the Persian part re])resenting 
the original literary language of Islamic culture in India ; the portion 
in a modern Indian idiom, not understood by us, being lepresen* 
tative of the interjacent country between Hindustan and these 
islands, and the third portion, the wholly intelligi].)le Malay part, the 
speech of Islam as it is now in this country But that intelligent 
inerehant certainly is an exception. In order to follow the current 
of Islamic civilisation w^e have to examine historical facts and lin- 
guistic and religious evidence. In certain cases, we have to rely on 
a single book, tale or manuscript. 
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So with the subject of the present paper, a iiianuseript which 
clearly shows that the Islam of Indonesia is South Indian in its 
and was introduced by Indian Moslems, who came froiii the 
.Deklian, especially from the Tamil country. The MS. I re viewy is 
an anoieiit looking folio, described in my reGeiitly published sup*- 
plenientar}?- catalogue of the Mala}^ manuscripts in the Leyden 
IJniversity Library mh Xo. 754.^ It mentions neither the place 
wdiere it was written nor the name of its original owner. Yet it 
speaks an eloquent language, as it is composed in two idioms, Tamil 
■and Mahpy, a-nd contains moreover passaiges in Persian. So here 
wn find the three Islamic languages in question emplo}Tid in one 
book. 

This manuscript, moreover, presents an example of Tamil 
•written in Araihe characters and used for the rendering of an Arabic 
text. Tamil books, it is true, printed in Arabic characters are by 
no means unknown— (I 'was shown some specimens in the library 
of the India Office at London in 1907), but such manuscripts so far 
as I know, are very rare, and this one at least is unicpie both in 
Holland and Dutcli India. 

I will not tax the reader’s patience by an ex]}osition of the 
63 ^stem followed in rendering Tamil sounds by Arabic characters; 
it w'ill suffice to state that a eopions use has been made of the so- 
called einpbatie letters and dental letters with dots beneath them,. 
Moreover tlie transliteration does not seem to ])e quite consistent. 
The verv" first page is typical of the nature of the whole book, Malay 
being mixed with Tamil without any apparent transition. This 
page is taken u]3 hy a mj/yah4omml& in Malay (the formulary for the 
inward intention to perform the ritual prostrations, senihaliijang)^ 
ending in an Arabic prayer, wiiieh in its tuni is followed by an ex- 
planation in Tamil, all by one and the same hand, and in one con- 
tinnous handwriting. So, after an Arabic prayer, at once the text 
continues with an explanation in Tamil, ^ and so on. Evidently the 
author or scribe wTote the three laiigimges ■with equal ease and 
xmdcnstanding. 

After some introdiictorv matter a regular text begins, viz. an 
Arabic treatise styled: Izdm al-faivaid fl nizfuN (d-nl’aid, on the 
tenets of the creed, accompanied by a Tamil version with fully 
voeaiised Arabic transcription, many diacritioal signs but not a 
single Tamil letter; so it is all in queer-looking Arabic writing. 
The Arabic dogmatical treatise, by Mahmud Ilm Muhammad La])ai 
Ivuinaraji l)egins, after the usual eulogy in honour of Allah and tlie 
Pro])het, as follows: The poor slave, wiio needs tlie intervention 

of the Pro}')bet, says: this is a short treatise wiiich deals -with what 

1. A MB. in folio 90 folios (180 pp.) written on Enropean paper in a 
bold and clear haiulwriting, dated a Bba^ban, 1.1 92 j worm-eaten, 

^ I ^ 

inda halimawai cminanagil = if one bas 
recited his prayer. The original has diacritical marks. 
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adults should know about the right creed aud pious works, and 
whieli I have comp i led from books ol' great, renowned. iuhun'\^, as 
Al-Glrazlill, Ai-XawawT, Muhammad Ibn ‘•'Arabi, 'Ahdiilkarlni 
A.l“Jai)lI, Aluhamniad Ibn Fadlalhlh, Ahmad Al-Kuslirislil and, 
others, togetlier witii a translation into the AriwT-langiiage for the use- 
of wliosoever does not fairly understand Arabic. I have Jiamed it: 
the great guides in the •arranging of tenets, and divided it into a.u 
introductioji, four para, graphs and a conclusion. 

Xow, e\i‘ry senlenee of this do',gmatica.l treatise is followed by 
its ren,dermg into Tamil. The translation therefore is not an inter* 
linear one preseiiting the eniivalents of each separate word and. 
every sutlix as is often the case in Maiaised and Javanised Arabic 
texts, but a connected translation of complete })eriods, in full 
agreement witli the syntax of the idiom used for’ the traiislatioin 
But, it is almost su])erflnous to add, the language used shows an 
admixture of Arabic words and Persian terms such as is never foiuul 
in non-Islamic Tamil writings. 

The first question which presents itself is: why is the Tamil 
language i.ndicated hy the curious term AriwiPh Evidently, it 
represents the Islamic name for the Tamil idiom. At first sight 
ojio might 1)0 tempted to identify it with AriwI, the language of 
■Arvi in the Wardha Districts. But according to the Im])erial 
Gazetteer (XX i\", BthSi : — ‘‘ about 86 per cent, of the population; 
are Hindus and nearly I- per cent. Muhamniedans. The statistics 
of language shows that T9 per cent, of the po])u]ation speak 
Alarathi; of the remainder 13,642 persons (in 1908) pro])ably 
all Aluhammedans speak Urdu, 2 ' 0 ,TliO Hindi (principally Brah- 
mans and Eajpiits), 39,385 Gondi and 1^,428 Telugu.’^ Arvi 
moreover does not belong to the Tamil area, and counts tt>o small 
a proportion of ^loslems among its population to give its name 
to a languag(‘ used hy millions in other parts of India. But, it 
is known that Aniwa is one of the thirteen countries, in which the 
inferior type of Tamil is spoken- (un pays ou Bon ])arle le has 
tarnonl ) , and altliough the language of this translation is by no means 
the so-called kocljui Tamil (the rude, unpolished form), I am un- 
able to ])ropose a more ])lansible derivation than that from Arinva 
with the Arabic ending f. Perhaps a better etymology may be 
give.n ])y some authority in Tamil matters; it may he added that 
in Hiiuhistaui arird^ being a Dakhni word, means: "'of or belong- 
ing to Malabar/’ which nearly indicates the Tam 1 1-speaking 
country. 

1. Arabic bufe in the translition 'arahyppacai 

ariyadawanukku lecymvendi arawippacai kondti orawceyiyappadi tagawum 
korwaiceyden idai permvaitten efec. 

2. “13 Tamii-nadu u)^) which belong to the country 

wherein Tamil is spokenj i.e. the where elegant Tamil is spoken 

and 12 in which the common language is spoken, as Tenpandh Kuttam, Aru- 
wa, Cmam, Matadu etc. 
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I proceed to quote a few sentences of the beginning of the 
treatise 111 Tamil translation: for conTenienee^s sake I abstain 
from iisiiig the elaborate Tamil characters. The Arabic preamble 
runs ' Praise to Allah who created the creatures in order to 
know Him A and ordained them to follow His eommaiids; prajer 
.and greetings be on His apostle Muhammad the Prophet on ivhoiii 
His mercy be bestowed.^^ 

The Tamil translation runs thus: 
flld pugaliim pugalm/um Allah Taala uhJcu 

.all praise laudation and Allah Ta’ala to 

padaippugalai padaittm tmiai Ccriya wendi 

■creation (aec.) who created him to knoiv for 


ianiidai/a mdrJcaitiuhi 
his divine iray in 

AUcdi T(d(da udaya 

Allali Tahila of 


nadakhumpadi 
to walk like 

salarniun 
peace and 


ifidan iiMni nam udaya nahiydr 

messenger to our Prophet 


parimCmtih 
he ordained 

awarmdayu, 

Tiis' 

2IiiJiammad 

Muhammad 


rahmattCinawidam, . . , aivargalai kotUram awar 

, grace means .... to his tribe ‘ his 


to lamidr a tear u da ya u m maiukhu .... uncld watdga wu m 

comrades his family to .... shall heeome. 

Certain portions wliich -were illegible to me (a Tamil Mosleni, 
no doubt, would ])e able to read them) I have left vacant. In the 
•same manner the translation runs, ever increasing in its inter- 
pretation of the Ara])ic sentences,, so that gradually it developes 
into an ample commentary, fifteen folios, till there comes an ab- 
rupt ending. The last page of these fifteen folios is not covered 
■with writing; on the page immediately following a DiFalay dog- 
matical tract of six folios l>egins. Xext come some Tamil ])ages 
containing different dogmatical and legal items, and some niyyaJi- 
formulae and wedding-formulae, the Arabic prayers being indi- 
cated either hy Tamil or by Malay titles, on one page even hy a 
Persian one. So we find here the four great Moslem languages 
united: the sacred Arabic for the formulae, the old literary Per- 
sian, wiiich once was the court language in Northern India, the 
far s|.)read ^Malay, wiiieh is both the intermediary language of all 
Indonesian nations of the Moslem creed, and the islamised. Tamil, 
the commercial idiom of the Dekhain 


Tlie text further deals wdth the common dogmatical and 
mystical or divinatory subjects, which are usually to be found in 
so many Indian and Indonesian religious tracts. It \vould be ex- 
tremely tiresome to enumerate the contents of this varied manu- 
script in detail; it may suffice to point out the characteristic parts 
only. -So we ])ass by in silence the Malay portions on dogmatics 
and tlie mystic circles (so-called dairahs) and on the , different 
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.spirits (ruh,) as well as a treatise in catecliism forin on ishlni uiui 
Tmdn, wliieh altogether takes iip nearl3^oneA bird of the whole l^ook. 
We will resti'ict ourselves to a summary. 

After a ])age filled partly with Malay, partly witli Tamil ajul 
for tlie third ].)art with Arabic, follows a small treatise in Arahie, 
■('oneerjiiiig the Prophet Aruhammad; each Arabic seuteiice being' 
followed by its Ibunil translation and commentary. Subse({iient- 
ly — we omit prayers, some of them with a Tamil introduction — a 
Tamil enumeration of the Aluhammedan months and the luck at- 
taching to tliem is succeeded by prayers and invoeations, and this 
portion in its turn by a short Malay tract of dogmatical tendency. 
This joins on to an eniimerationy in Tamil again, of the ancient 
prophets and of Aluhammad’s wives, which is concluded by a great 
magical cjiuidrat, fully and conipletely elucidated by means- of 
Tamil comments, ie, an elaborate and crudely whrded exhortation 
regarding sexual matters. It is very reinarkahle to iind a page 
■containing a Persian portion and a Tamil one, the 'former being 
preceded by a couple of lines in Arabic characters in a language 
w'hich is neither Tamil nor Persian Jior Hindustani, but presum- 
ably some otiier Indian idiom. 

Xext there follows a Alalay treatise dealing with nearly the 
same subject, viz. exceedingly intimiate and confidential hints 
about coitus and allied items, and this treatise is succeeded by a 
Tamil portion of a divinatory kind, 'with a complete calendar. 
In order to give an idea of the transcription of Tamil in Arabic 
characters I mention now” the numerals in both scripts. In the 
•original diaerilica marks are used Arabic characters. 


1 


ondni 

JSi 

2 


iraiidii 

g)j»-OTr® 

3 

■ y* 

mundni, 


■4 


nalii 

(BIT ^ 

5 


anjit 


•6 


aru 


7 


elu 


■8 


eddu 

gtlIQ 



onpadu 



Finally the last folio, which is detached, but evidently belongs 
to the book, concludes with a Malay verse of the ordinary kind^ 
on a lady and her birds, with some Javanese words, by a certain 
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TamH Miralij who styles his poem Shahr Indra Dibawaii, a name- 
of no importance. The author pretends that the hook was in the- 
possession of an mhahitant of BataYia, but this assertion proves 
nothing regarding its real origin. Over the poem there is written 
•a date,, viz. A.II. 4 Sini^ban (11’91 warusliam Sha'bcm mdsam- 
Jf '.tiram) i.e. 29 August^ l‘T6r,, and its ovnier'’s name a certain 
Kiimaraii with an illegibly written name of a town ending in 
imram^ certainly not Singapura. This name, if it be one, is 

divided into three imvocalised wnrds, viz. 

Having completed my summary of the iiianuscript I wish to- 
offer a few' remarks on the question of its origin. The former 
proprietor, Professor Siionck Hiirgronje, purchased it in Java. 
But, evidently, it was previously the property of a Moslem, to- 
w'honi Malay was as familiar as Tamil, and to whom Persian wuis- 
iiot an imkiiown language. An individual of this type one may 
expect to find in Singapore, at Piilaii Pinang, in the Pe derated. 
Malay States, in short, anyw’'here in British Malaya and islands,, 
but certainly not in the Dutch Indian Archipelago, not even in 
Acheen. Plabent sua fata libelli,'^ and Malay books too may have 
their vicissitudes. I saw' in Sumatra Malay manuscripts, w'hich 
had been the property of descendants of the Sepoys, who on the 
cession of the 'Western parts of that island to the Dutch govern- 
ment went over from British to Dutch service. These books had. 
been jmovided with interlinear comments, in Javanese aixi in 
Arabic characters, so-called fegon.' Evidently this commentary' 
■was due to some later owmer of Javanese blood. Almost any col- 
lection of manuscripts in Java comprises some books of remote 
origin, -which one w'ould hardly expect to meet w'ith in, this part, 
of -the w'orld. 

The manuscript wdiieh forms the subject of the present note’ 
must have been brought to Java by a native of that country. 
Through the agency of Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, late Adviser to- 
the Aetherlands-Indian government and now' Professor of Arabic 
at the Leyden University, it has found its w'ay to the University 
Library. As regards the original owmer, w'e can only eonjecture- 
that he w-as a Tamil Moslem, w-ho had dwelt long enough in Malaya, 
to kno^v Malay. But w'e cannot fancy the existence of a Tamil 
wdio lives long enough in a Malay country to master the Malay 
language so that it becomes equally easy for him as his own 
original idiom. It is obvious therefore that not he but a son of 
his, born in Malaya from a Malay mother, w'rote this book. From 
his father he got his familiarity with Tamil, from his mother his 
knowledge of Malay, from both his Islamic creed. Such a man 
w'oiild be a typical representative of the immigrants w'ho intro- 
duced Islam into the Archipelago, 
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These settlers, Dravidians or Guzeratis, married native wo-- 
men in the Peninsula and in the islands, and their sons, so-cailed 
peranakan, were familiar with the languages both of their father 
ajiii ot' their inotlier. The former idiom they gradually forgot so 
tiiat tinaliy their only language was Malay. Their sons, in their 
turn, knew neither Tamil nor Persian, but understood and talked 
.nothing but Alalay. 

This worm-eaten, slovenly written, maniiser ip t, although nei- 
ther very ancient nor specially important is a curious historical 
■dociiment beioiigiiig to the period when Islam was introduced 
from the. negeri clhatas angm (Persia and POndustaii) into the 
negcri (Li4)awah anpin Sumatra, Java and the islands 

further on to the East). It is a document bearing evidence of the 
.great movement that swept away Hindu culture in tlie Indonesian 
wnrld. It points to the Straits as the link between Southern 
India and the Archipelago. Consequently it seemed ]>articularly 
fitting that an account of this maiinscript should appear in the 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

Xeiden^ March, 1921, 
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Tbe Tiger-breed families. 


Bt Zaikul Abidins biis" Ai-imad. 

Among the peasant population of Jempiil, a settlement of' 
Mala}' villagers along a river of that name in the Kuala Pilah 
District of iiegri Sembilan^ there is a belief that certain families 
in the local tribe {suku) of Tiga Baiu have a mysterious connec- 
tion with tigers. Eeport has it that this belief is not peculiar to> 
Jempul, but extends over a wide area in the Kine Statics — Jnasseh, 
Pieinbau, Tampin, Terachi, Guiiong Pasir^ Jelebn and Pantai. The 
writer however has not made a study of the belief in all these places* 
and this paper deals only with JempiTL For want of a better term 
I call the families ill question The tiger-breed families.-' 

The belief is that members of the particular families Ijecoine 
tigers after their de^tli; a man becomes a tiger, and a woman a 
tigress. Thus, thoiigli the belief recalls the were-tiger and were- 
wolf stories which are widely known and believed in many parts 
of the world, it is not exactly the same: the one belief supposes the 
transformation to take place at will during life, and the other' 
that it takes place only after death. In their life-time as human 
beings members of these families are said to be peculiarly related 
with certain tigers of the forest, whom they vaguely recognise as. 
incarnations of dead relatives. These tiger relatives some- 
times come to the compounds of their human kinsmen* protect 
their cattle from the attack of foreign tigers, their poultry from 
civet-cats {mmang) and their paddy-fields or tapioca plantations 
from the ravages of wild-boars* The visitors are expected es- 
pecially during the nights of Hari Kaya, or when there is grave 
trouble in tlie family to which they belong. But it is seldom that 
many come together* Ksually one or two represent the clan*. 
(3ften a man will w'arn a friend belonging to one of these families*, 
not to make mischief when he becomes a tiger. When your turn 
comes to become a tiger {i.e. when you die) he will say, I trust 
you will still remain a friend to me, and not do me or my folk 
and cattle any harm. Otherwise I will shoot you. If you require 
food, you .are free to hunt own fellows iti the jungle. Why 
harm our human Sometimes such words are spoken jest- 

ingly, but more often in a tone of deadly earnestness. 

x4.ll this sounds as absurd as it is interesting. But all the* 
villagers living within circumference of the families tell tbe same 
tale. They say that when a member of one of these families is ill, 
there is always one tiger at least haunting the neighbourhood of" 
the patienfs house (as though there had been telepathic communi- 
cation betw^een the two). He comes closer and closer as night ap- 
proaches, and at such a time nobody dares to go out of the house- 
unaccompanied. The compound of the Malay villagers house is^ 
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usually surrounded witli scrub arid patches of low-ljin^ shrii])s : it 
is in these that the tiger has his hiding place dra thovse 
anxious moments of the patient's illness/ If the illness is serious^ 
or the patient is dying, the tiger will show signs of trouhle and 
inieasiness. H-e groans, makes piteous noises and restlessly moves 
from one end of the compound to the other. Oceasionaily in his 
seeming anxiety for the patient^s condition, he encounters the 
liuman visitors wdio pass with their torches to or from the patient^s 
house. But he is harmless, though the people have their hearts 
in their mouths. The dying patient in the house seems no longer 
conscious of his or her identity as a human being. He tosses about, 
grinds his teeth and looks wild, manifesting a hniidrecl and one 
of the characteristics of a tiger, trying to force ont a tail {■nieng- 
liejan ehor) from the coccyx, and often giving unmistakable res- 
ponses to the signals from his tiger-friend below. Very often more 
than one tiger will come and make circuits round the bouse. With 
the first peep of day the iiimates of the jungle betake themselves 
to the nearest bushes, showing themselves at times, and making 
their presence felt air through the day. The following night 
brings them back to their sentinel routine. But they are not to 
be harmed nor do they do any harm. The patient breathes his last 
and then all is silent till the burial is over. 

In ordinary eases the prospective tiger dies peacefully, and 
then becomes a tiger. Ho one has ever eared or dared to go and 
watch 'vvhat really happens at the grave during the few nights foH 
lowing the burial. They say that some days after the burial, the 
white shroud I'apan) of the buried body is found lying be- 

sides the grave, torn and tattered ; and a hole of the size of a maiTs 
body is found to have been made into the grave, while the foot- 
prints of tigei's are seen everywhere. From this it is concluded 
that the tigers must take the corpse and bear it (iisong) into the 
forest where the metamorphosis takes place in some inexplicable 
way. A tiger representing the dead person makes his appearance 
shortly afterwards. Even if the -person dies in another country, 
he comes home to his native village in the shape of a tiger, and 
announces his arrival through a dream to the principal member of 
the family. Soon after the announcement, a new tiger appears 
in the neighbourhood. There are characteristic marks on the tiger 
answering to the marks on the person when alive as a man. If the 
person had a deformed leg, the new tiger also has a deformed leg. 
If the person was bald-headed, the tiger also is bald-headed. He 
is also distinguishable as the personification of such and such a 
member of the family by peculiar gait and bearing or general build 
w’hich are those of the dead person. These tigers understand 
and respond when called by their human names. I cannot illus- 
trate this better than by a personal story. One night, many years 
ago, my grand-mother was troubled by a herd of buffaloes break- 
ing again and again into her poorly-fenced compound xvhere veget- 
ables and young fruit-trees were sprouting. The moon was over- 
cast, and the night was cool and calm. Repeatedly the old lady 
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drove the intruders away^ but as repeatedly they returned. It 
happened that she had an old friend named Faseh who had died 
about a year before and was believed to have become a ti^er. In 
her impatience, the old lady shouted out: 0 Faselv my friend ! 

If you really have become a tiger, please do me the favour of driv- 
ing away these nasty buffaloes, and thus save my little garden from 
being destro3’’€d.'’'’ A few moments passed. Then all of a sudden, 
the buffaloes bellowed and rushed out of the compound helter- 
skelter for their life; while above the confusion rose the terrible 
roar of an angr^r tiger. We were panic-strikeii in the little hovel 
where we lived, and the old lady felt sorry for having called the 
tiger. But for the rest of the night and for many nights after- 
wards the buffaloes never, returned. 

Another incident of a different nature illustrates the supers- 
tition. A Malay woman named Bahdah, belonging to one of these 
tiger-breed families, had a dead brother, believed to have turned 
into a tiger. One night she dreamt that this brother in the shape 
of a man returned home from a long journey, very badly wounded 
ill his chest by an accidental siiot from a vSpriiig-gun {belanfeh 
usa) . He came up the verandah (shwnhi) and there lay groan- 
ing with agony and saying he was going to die. When she woke 
up in the inorning she told her husband what she had seen in her 
dream. On opening the door leading from the main room to the 
verandah they found that all the verandah was besmeared with 
fresh blood. The}" suspected this was the blood of the wounded 
brother who had come home in the womaiffs dream. It seemed 
that the tiger had left the house only a short while ago. Calling 
their neighbours who came with guns and spears, they followed the 
track of the blood and foot-prints into the forest. They did not 
go far when they came upon the carcase of a huge tiger. The dis- 
tinctive marks they found on the carcase assured them that it was 
indeed the woinan^s brother. The mortal wound was exactly in 
the chest, and appeared to have been inflicted the very same night. 
Many similar incidents are known throughout Jempul. Time and 
again it is related these family-tigers visit their relatives^ houses 
during, the nights of holy festivities, snch as Hari Kaya. Some- 
times they manage to make their way into the kitchen, and feast 
over some rebus kerbau or iha7i pindang that may have been left 
on the hearth. Morning comes to tell the tale from the traces 
they leave behind and the clean-licked cooking pots and dishes. 
This would make an interesting counterpart to the well-known 
nursery tale of Santa Claus who comes on Christmas eve to bring 
presents for children. 

There are many little graveyards throughout Jempul which 
are credited with having produced tigers out of human corpses. 
Two of them deserve special mention, and these are Kubor Nesan 
and Knhor Leba7i, situated in Kampong Tengah. These two are 
among many which have become highly revered by the ignorant 
masses. They pay their vows {niat) there, and propitiate the 
spirit of the place. 
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They say that all the tigers springing from these graves are 
saints (Harimau Eeramiat) under the more saintly lordship of the 
great Data Faroi whose abode is Gunong Angsi, as opposed tO' 
Guiiong Ledang which has its own army of tiger-warriors and. 
settlers. Fancy and superstition have associated endless tales and 
legends with these two leading personalities— -the Dato Paroi and 
Date Guiiong Ledang. Of them as of a few other tiger-tales I 
propose to speak in some future article. 

Belief in were-tdgers whose transformation takes place during 
life/ is general all over the Peninsula. But, as a rule, the power 
is ascribed to people of the Korinchi tribe from Sumatra. The 
possession of the power by a person is said to be indicated by the 
absence of the furrow {alor) which ordinary men have on their 
upper lip immediately below^ the nose. Tigers of this sort are 
called harimau chmuku, or harimau jadFjadian. They change 
back into man Just as the man changes into tiger. Sir Hugh 
Cliiford in his book The Further Side of Silence relates a case 
of a Malay were-tiger. 



Two Legends of Malacca 


Bt E. 0. WiNSTEDT, D. Litt. (Oxoisr.) 

Tile '‘Malay Annals’^ (Shellabear^s romaiiized 5e/ara./z, Me- 
laiju, 1909;, Yol. I, p. 60) record how Sultan Iskanclar was huiiting 
near Bertani Eiver, when a white mouse-deer kicked his hunting dog 
into the %vater. He chose this spot where mouse-deer were valiant 
for his new settlement and named it Melaka after a tree {Pliyllan- 
thus pectinatus of the Order Eiiphorbutceae) against which he W'as 
leaning at the time of the incident. 

Mow there exists a similar Sinhalese legend of the founding 
of Candjj a hare and a Jackal taking the place of mouse-deer and 
dog and the harems courage 'being ascribed to recoil from a rock that 
intercepted her flight (Parker’s Village Polk-.Tales of Ceylon,’^ 
1914v Mo. 76, YoLll^^ 

In the Ilikmjat Hang Tuah it is related how when they came 
to Malacca tlie Portuguese bought as much land as an ox-hide 
would cover and their captain cut it into strips and so got enough 
land to erect a large godowm (J. E. A. S., S. B. 83, p. 12i2). Ben- 
fey has collected many parallels from mediaeval and modern 
literature and folk-lore; there is the famous tale of the founding 
of Carthage, the tale of Hengist in Qeoflrey of Monmouth, and 
another in the French romance Melusine ; there is the popular 
etymology of Hyde Park. Popular etymology erroneously finds 
the same origin for Bhutnair and Calcutta (Todd’s Annals and 
Antiquities of Eajasthan,” II, 235; 1852). Thare-kettaya near 
the modern city of Prome w^as built 443 B.C. Its name has to do 
with a very ancient artifice. ‘ Facti de nomine byrsam taurino 
quantum povssent circumdare tergof ” (Scott O’ Connor’s ^^Man-. 
dalay,” p. 301; London, 1907). American Indian attributed the 
trick to Europeans wdio ])ought land from them. In Sanskrit 
goiskarman (lit. cowhide) = land measure, one hundred feet 
long and ten broad.” 
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Hikayat Si-Miskin or Marakarma. 


By B. 0. WiNSTEDT, D. Litt. (OxoN.) 

There are 5 MSiS. of this tale at Batavia (van EonkeFs 
Oatalogns;’’ GXL-CXLIY) : two at Leiden (Jxij^nbolFs ‘^‘^Catalogns/^'' 
CXU and van EonkeFs Bupplement-Catalogus (1921) 13); 

one in the possession of the Eojal Asiatic Society^ London; 
(‘'‘•' Essays on Indo-China/^ Second series, voL II, p. 35). 
It has been twice (18>57 and l'S9'4) lithographed and once (191‘5) 
printed in Malay characters at Singapore. It is the printed ver- 
sion I have used for this paper. Xewbold mentions tlie romance 
and gives a brief synopsis- — ‘‘'^British Settlements in the Straits of 
Malacea^’^ vol. II, pp.328-330 (1839). 

Many writers have quoted Professor Snonck Hiirgronje's 
dictum on the home of most Malay romances being that part of 
South India which is also the source whence are derived the 
popular mysticism and the popular religious legends of the Muslim 
peoples of the East Indian Archipelago Aehehnese,’’ vol. 

II, p. 122). At the same time few Englisli scholars have adopted 
his metliocl of analyzing and giving an outline of a tale, so that 
it may be accessible to students of comparative folk-lore most of 
whom are ignorant of Malay. Outlines in English are especially 
likely to be of value, because so many European and Oriental ex- 
perts in the folklore of British India will have little acquaintance 
with Dutch ; and it is those experts particularly who should be in 
a position to identify the sources of Malay borrowings. 

I give first an outline of the romance of Marakarma, to use 
its more apposite title, and I add comparative notes. 

In Anta Beranta, a land ruled by Maharaja Iiidra Dewa, lived 
a poor vagabond couple, iSi-Miskin and his wife, erstwhile rajas 
from the heaven of Iiidra but exiled by the curse of Betara Indra. 
Tliey were driven awnj with sticks and stones from palace and 
cottage and imarket-place, so that to -allay their hunger they fed on 
plant-shoots and picked bundles of rice {kUupat) and sugar-sticks 
from dust-heaps on the highway. When Si-MiskiiFs wife had gone 
three months with child, she longed for a manggo {emp&lam) 
from the royal orchard, and the Maharaja granted her hushandh 
supplication for the fruit. Three months later she longed for a 
jack-fruit and again the ruler was gracious. She bore a son and 
na|med him Marakarma, because he was born in poverty. Digging 
a site for a hut her husband found a jar (iajolc) full of gdld. He 
went to the town and ordered shoes, a sM, clothes, horse and 
trappings, creese, sw^ord and shield {otw-otar) , Then after bath- 
ing he prayed to the dewa that a town might be raised up in the 
forest. His prayer was heard. He ruled over this town, Puspa 
Sari, with the title Maharaja Indra Angkasa, and his consort was 
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styled Batiia Dewi. 'She bore a daughter IsTila Ivesoma. The 
merchants from Anta Beranta brought fans, water-kettles, shoes, 
shields, creeses, spears, saddles and umbreUas. Incited by the 
jealous ruler of Anta Beranta Ijdng astrologers tell Maharaja 
Indra ikiigkasa that his two children will work his ruin. They are 
driven into exile, with no possessions save a ring, a magic stone 
(gemala) and seven bundles of rice, the parting gifts of their heart- 
broken mother. 

After the departure of the two children, Pixspa Sari is com- 
sumed by fire and its ruler wdth his consort left poor and homeless 
-again in the forest. 

In liis exile Marakarma learns magic (MsaMian) from genies, 
betas, raksasas, dragons and snakes. The children come to a re- 
TOilving hill where dewas play, and they sit down under a tvarmgin 
tree. The boy catches a bird for hk little sister. She wants it 
roasted. Her brother hearing the crowing of cocks goes in search 
of a house where he can get fire. The householder mistaking him 
for a thief, beats the young prince and tlirow^s him bound into the 
sea. 

'Now the land to which the two children had come \vas 
Pelinggam Chahaya. Its ruler Eaja Puspa India and his queen 

had a son, Mengindra Sari, who refused to wed. Hunt- 
ing, Mengindra Sari finds ISTila Kesoma under the wariiigin tree, 
weeping and holding a wild bird in her hand. His parents adopt 
her and call her Princess Unfolding Palm-blossom {Mayang 
Mmgiimi), Finailly she {marries Mengindra Sari. There is a 
dramatic passage describing how in his wooing the infatuated 
prince teases his young mistress over permission to enter his 
garden. 

One day ' the young princess laments the loss of her brother 
Marakarma. In vain they search for him. Cast into the sea he 
had been borne by the tide to the shore of a land where a Eaksasa 
and his wife lived in a house of hair and bones and hatu liidup. 
This Raksasa had carried off Chahaya Khirani, daughter of Maha- 
raja Malai (<^^) Kisna, and was keeping her till she should 

grow hig enough to eat. Three months at a time the demon 
travelled in search of food; three months at a time he abode in his 
hut. During his absence Chahaya Khirani finds Marakarma on 
the shore, and revives him. He woos her and promises to slay 
her demon captor. They bandy love verses {pantun). When the 
demon returns, Marakarma hides under his mistress^ bed. The 
demon declares he can smell man but the captive princess denies 
it The Raksasa lights a fire as big as a burning town, pours rice 
on to a mat 300 feet wide, and eats it along with spiders, centi- 
pedes, lizards, rats, flies and mosquitoes which overcome by the 
steam drop into the rice. He drinks a well of water, hiccups like 
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thunder, picks from his teeth with a log chunks of food so hig that 
they kill cat, goose or fowl by their iinpaet. Then he sings so that 
the beasts in the forest flee. He asks his captive if her liver is big 
enough for him to eat. Instructed beforehand by her lover, she 
declares it will never grow big enough unless he gives her the livers 
of 100 animals to eat. The demon bids her kill the lice in his 
hair. With pincers and hammer she kills centipedes and scorpions 
which the demon has mistaken for lice ; and eating fried beans and, 
maize she pretends the noise she makes is the cracking of the eggs 
of the lice. The Eaksasa and his wife go to get the livers of 100 
animals but a.ll have fled far from has singing. Marakarma digs 
a pit near the demon's hut, and sets it with caltrops. He piles up 
rubbish and lights an i/o/r fuse which will take three days to burn. 
He and his bride escape with the demoiv's propert}" in a passing 
ship. Three days later the Eaksasa seeing flames rushes home, 
falls into the pit and is killed. 

Lustful for his wife and riches, the captain of the ship pushes 
Marakarma into the sea. A shark, asked by Marakarma to put 
him out of his misery, does obeisance and carries the prince in his 
belly in the wake of the ship till it reaches Pelinggam Chahaya. 
The shark sprawls on the beach by the Jetty of the Fairy God- 
mother (Xinek Kebaym). An eagle instructs tlie old lady to put 
rice-grass {daim padi) on the shark’s belly, whereupon Marakarma 
steps out. ISiinek Kehayan tells him of the country, its ruler and 
the royal family. Marakarma guesses that Princess Unfolding 
Palm-Blossom must be his sister. He arranges cut flowers in 
posies. Ninek Kehayan sells one to Marakarma’s wife on the ship,, 
containing the hero’s ring and a letter graved on flower-petals, 
bidding her go to the palace and tell Princess Unfolding Palm- 
Blossom of their straits. (The first posy she sold, Ninek Ke- 
hayaii pretended was arranged by herself. Chahaya Khirani wants 
to be taught the art. To keep the old lady in countenance Mara- 
karma sends a green fly with her on her next visit which buzzes 
over the bunch and settles wherever flowers should be stuck!) 

Chahaya Khirani is invited to the palace, shows her husband’s, 
ring and tells of his plight. The king summous all people to a 
farewell feast to the wicked ship’s captain. iMiraeulously pro- 
vided with a steed a prince’s attire and 40 followers, by means of 
a magic stone (gernala) given him by a bota, Marakarma goes to 
the feast. The householder who first cast him into the sea and 
the ship’s captain are both executed (salanghan). 

Transported to Puspa Sari by tlie help of a magic stone, the 
hero finds his father’s kingdom desolate forest. He meets his 
mother gathering "firewood and stays with his parents in their forest 
hut. He reveals himself and prays that Puspa Sari he restored. 
His prayer is heard. He returns to Pelinggam Chahaya and 
fetches his sister land her husband and his own wife. Ninek Ke- 
bayan is twitted with her inability to walk and advised to get a 
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3 ^oiiiig liiisbaiid to carry lier. The royal party set out for Piispa 
Sari ill glass seclaiis kacJia) and on horseback and are 

met on the plain Tinjaii-inaya Maharaja Indra 

Bewa fearful lest the importanee of Puspa Sari eclipse that of 
Anta Beranta attacks Marakarma. Marakarma invokes the aid 
of seven genies, whom in liis early exile he had met at lake Indra 
Bemandra, — Eaja Mengiiidra Bewa, Dekar Agas Pri, Kaja Kisiia 
Indra Dewa, Paja Mengerna Lela, Baja Cliiiidra Lela and his 
wife's brother E.aJ a Bn jaiigga Indra. A great battle ensues. 
Paja Gerdan Shah slays Raja Berma Gaiigga. Paja Ruin Shah 
is captured and put to scorch in the snn, whereupon firing an 
.arrow that brings rain and mist Raja Shah Pri releases him and 
ties Raja Bahruin Bewa in his place. The hero causes a town with 
fort and palace to arise by virtue of a magic stone given to him 
by Maharaja Bewa Angkasa on the revolving mountain. He en- 
■coiinters his Jealous rivals the ruler of Anta Beranta. Each shoots 
arrows, that turn to fire and to rain that doiit the fire, to dragons 
and to countless demons that devour the dragons. Thunder 
rumbled and crackled faintly in the distance ; a rainbow stretched 
across the heavens; stormy sunset clouds arose everywhere; rain 
■drizzled; scale-like clouds were in the sky; the rain-bow was hard- 
ly visible; a breeze blew softly; the sunlight was yellow, and 
lightning now and again streaked the sky; black clouds gathered: 
portents all of a great princess death."^^ Maharajia Indra Bewa, 
ruler of Anta Beranta, fell slain, charging the victor with his last 
breath to have mercy on his daughter, Hila Chahaya. His wife 
and daughter and their women hurry on to the fi.eid. The wife 
stabs herself on her hushand^s body. Hila Chahaya is married to 
Raja Bujangga Indra and the young couple rule Anta Beranta. 

Where are wo going now?^^ asks Hinek Keba^^an. To marry 
you to a vizier/'’’ laughs her mistress. Well,^^ croaks the old dame, 

I did dream last night I was bitten by a snake.^’ 

Raja Bujangga Indra takes his sister and Marakarma and a 
royal party to visit his father, Maharaja Malai Kisna, in the land 
Merchu Indra. The Maharaja takes his daughter and son-in-law 
seven times round the country on a seventeen-tiered throne {parvclia- 
persada),- Marakarma becomes Buitan of Merchu Indra. 

Mengindra Sari becomes ruler of PePnggam Chahaya. 

The episode of lying astrologers is paralleled in the Eikayat 
Jaya Langhara, and the folk- tales Baja Budiman and Baja Denan. 
The episode of two children exiled, separated under a tree, the 
girl being found and married by a hunter prince and reluctant to 
tell of the loss of her brother until after her wedding, is found in 
a Sinhalese tale (Paker’s Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon/^ voL II, 
Ho. 155 (a) ), though details and conclusion differ. A packet of 
cooked rice is commonly a parting present to a banished child or 
prince in Sinhalese tales (ih. I, Ho. 7 ; II, 146 (a) ). The incident 
-of a prince incognito marrying a girl and taking her on a ship, be- 
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mg thrown overboard irat rescued, and coming to a land •where he 
is recognized and lioiioiired, is found in jmmeroiis Indian tales 
(Steof and Temple's Wide-Awake Stories/'” p. 138; F. A. SteeFs 
Tales of the Punjab/'’^ p. 129; SwyiinertoiTS Indian Nights^ En- 
tertainment/’^ p, 2T6; Knowles ‘'^ Folk-Tales of Kaslnnir,” p. 167) 
'wliicli all (‘oniinenee witli the banishment of two princes owing to a 
step-moth ePs cruelty. In a Sinhalese tale 'with a siniiiar beginning 
(Parker op. cit. I, Ko. T) it is a dried lish he had restored to the 
water which rescues the prince and put him on a sand-hank near 
to a fiower-inotheFs house; the flower-mother discovers that 
tlie fellow who threw the prince overhoard is about to marry the 
I'jrincess; the piince interrupts the wedding/; his oppressor is 
quartered and the prince becomes a king. It is pretty clear that 
thivS Indian tale with its many variants is connected 'vith the more 
elaborate cmnposite Malay romance. 

The comic interludes, in which Kinek Kebayan ‘‘the flower- 
mother is twitted, remind one of a passage in Baja Donan ( J. B. 
A. S., S. B. XVIII, p. 242) and of the passage in the Hikwyai 
Maharaja Bikrama Sakti (or Nakhoda Muda) where the princess’ 
maids are frightened by the parroquet. The description of the 
■demon Raksasa is spirited. 

There are a few paatun in the romance, but to discuss the 
occurrence of such verse profitably it is necessary always to collate 
.all available MSS. and determine if copyists have followa>d one 
original or preferred to substitute verses they happened to fancy. 

In quoting parallels from Sinlialese folk-lore, one must re- 
member that stories which are current in central India, or the 
lower part of tlie Ganges Valtey, or even the Panjab, as well as 
tales of Indian animals such as the lion, may have been brought 
direct to Ceylon hy immigrants froni lvalinga or Magmlha or 
Bengal. Apparently it is in this manner that the evident con- 
nexion between the tales of Ceylon and Ivaslimir is to be explained, 
the stories passing from Magadha or neighbcaring districts, to 
Kashmir on the one side, and from Magadha or Kalinga to Ceylon 
on the other (Parker, op^ cit voL I, pp. 38-39). 

It will be of interest to students of local folk-lore to learn 
that according to Perak legend Marakarma, tlie hero of the romance 
■dealt with in this paper, built a fort of cockle-shells on the plain 
Anta-Beranta at the mouth of the Bruas River (ef. McNair^s 
■^Terak and the Malays, pp. 23-24)! A Chinaman is said to 
Iiave removed the shells to Penang and burnt them for lime. 
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Hikayat Indraputra. 


By E, 0. WiYSTEDTj D. Litt. (Oxon.) 

In Journal No. 8*2 (l'92'O), pp. 145-6, I diseiis.-ecl the date of 
ihe liikayat Inclraputra^, prefacing my paper mtli references to the 
MSS. of that romanee. Here I propose to give an outline of the- 
story from the lithogTaphed Singapore edition and to add notes, 
on some of the incidents and sources of the tale. 

Indraputra was the son of Bikrania Puspa, ruler of S'anian- 
tapiiri^ and his queen Junijuma Ratna Hewn. Astrologers pro- 
phesied luck for him but declared that at the age of seven he would 
he separated from his parents and undergo niaiiy ad:veiitures; they 
advised that he should not play with animals. One day two 
craftsmen made the king fishes that swam and a golden peacock.. 
The peacx>ck flew off; with Indraputra and set him under a pome- 
granate tree in the garden of Ninek Eebayan. AVheii the old lady 
went to sell flowers in the palace, she took Iiidrapiitra, preten^diiig 
he was her grandson. He was brought up by her and a childless- 
vizier. The ruler of that country, Siiahsia.n, speared a deer while 
hunting and noting how a fa^m ran to tend its wounded dam 
thought of his o\yn childlessness and ordered his viziers on pain 
of death to discover a means of getting him a eliild within days. 
Indraputra volunteered to get from Benna Sakti a cure for the 
king^s chikllesmess. He sets out. All the beasts of the forest bow 
to him and beg for help against their persecutor, a Eaksasa, who> 
dwells on Mt. Inclra Gilan. 

He comes to this bone-strewn mountain, whereupon a human 
skull warns him not to ascend and tells how the demon in' the form 
of an old man had cut him down. The demon meets Indraputra 
in the shape of an old woman and offers him a sword: he cleaves- 
the demon in two. The demon changes into a young woman : the 
hero resists her blandishments. The demon changes into a corpse 
beside a hill he creates. Indraputra ascends and enters a cave 
full of riches. He reaches the top of thC; mountain and descends 
on the opposite side into an orchard. He comes to a plain 

{Padang Lela Sri) beside Mt. Teraji y) where Muslim 

Genies feed, water and exercise their horses, and practise warriors^ 
games, under Prince Nah-ai Rum Shah 

Dzahir Jolian Shah (oU • Infidel genies under 

Tamar Jalas the son of Tamar Boga x ^') 

trespass there. The two troops fight. Indraputra helps the Mus- 
lim Genies and slays Tamar Jaks. He is given princess Jajama 
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(U:>^) Eatjia Dewi, sister of 2^-abat Eum Shab, in marriage. 
Anon lie lea Yes on his quest. Pie comes to Lake Shamendiran 
Sainu and sees corpses strewn under 

•a large tree. One of the corpses warns Indraputra that a man- 
killing Baksasa lives by the lake whose- coming troubles the water. 
Indraputra pretends to sleep and seizes the demon or fairy (peri) 
by the hair. The fairy gives him a magic stone (guliga) which 
will raise storms, thunder and lightning ; also he tells how once 
in seven days Princess Gemala Batna Suri, the betrothed of 
Baja Dewa Lela Mengerna, bathes in the lake and how atop her 
bower is a magic stone. 

The fairy bids Indrapntra steal her jacket while she is bath- 
ing and demand the talisman as ransom. The fairy takes Indra- 
piitra to his gvilden bejewelled palace under the lake. 

Now Gemala Batiia Snri dreamt she was nipped by a dragon 
and her talisman stolen. She and seven serving nymphs (hidii- 
unda) don fiyiiig jackets and fly (followed by flying caskets of 
rice-paste and langir) down to the lake, where under a pome- 
.granate tree hides Indraputra, having ascended by virtue of his 
magic stone from the fairy palace below the lake. The princess 
and her coin pan ions bathe. Indraputra steals their flying jackets 
and then by virtue of his magic stone descends under the water 
and nips the princess’ toe. ‘She ascends the shore with her atten- 
dants. In vain they hnnt for their jackets. The princess waits 
biting her finger under a date tree. Indraputra bandies verses 
with the nymjihs. At last the princess approaches and promises 
him the magic stone in return for the flying jackets. Seated on 
one of the flying caskets he follows the princess to get the stone. 
The girls enter the bower. Indraputra is left outside. He forces 
the seven gates of the seven fences, guarded by an elephant, a 
tiger, a lion, a rhinoceros, a dragon, a roe (Geroda) and Baksasas 
on horseback-r-all mechanical terrors with jewelled eyes; their 
springs cut by tlie hero, they fall clown. He is taken to a plea- 
saunee full of singing birds and bathes in a fragrant stream, at- 
tended by the nymphs. He is put to sleep in the hall called 
Eangga Puspa Brahi, whose walls are of glass and ceiling adorned 
with a tree wherein an owl sits. 

He marvels at the wonders of Allah. The princess gives liim^ 
the magic stone that can create a country with viziers and thou- 
sands of genies under four captains, Degar ^Alam leader of genies 
and fairies, Degar Kilat who in an instant can go to a far country 
or under the sea, Degar Agas who can fetch fire or wind, Degar 
Srii who can call down mist and lightning. To use the stone the 

hero must invoke the princess’ ancestor, Dewa Lak Pri 
who lives in the sea. 
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Xow Eaja Dewa Le*la Meiigerna got a deer while hiintirig and 
sent it to Ms betrothed. The messenger reported that the bower 
had been forced and there was a .youth with the prineess. Eaja 
Dewa Lela Alengerna sets out to fight. Indraputra by means of' 
the magic stone calls up rival forces and engages in single combat 
with the angn' prinee. ealling rain to clout his rivars fire and so on. 

J^abat Eum Shah comes to his help. Eaja Beatadzir ), 

Shah, father of the princess Gemala Suri, hearing she has enter- 
tained a mortal, is angered and prepares his armies, hut the de- 
mon of the lake pacifies him. He settles the strife, and weds his 
danghter to her betrothed. Indraputra stays with the newh 
married pair. One clay while they are hnnting Dewa Lela Alen- 
gerna leaves Indraputra for a wdiile and the hero falls asleep under 
a tree, where Tamar Boga dies off with him to east him into the 
sea, Inclrapiitra slays Tamar Boga and falling into a vast plain 
comes to a stream sweet as honey whose shell-fish (hirang) accost 
him by name. 

He eats the fish throwing back the shells which become alive 
again. A white lotus fioats up and accosts him. He puts it in 
his turban, whore it turns to rose-water and drips on bis body. 
red lotus floats up and then a blue ; he wears both and they turn 
to scent. Fish and crabs greet him; he eats them and throws 
hones and shells into the water wdiere they come to life. Flowers 
greet him: he plucks them -and they turn to posies (guhah; malai)^ 
He comes to mountains of iron, tin, brass, silver, gold and gems 
respectively, on all of which birds welcome him. He comes to a 
mountain of fire and in despair uses his talisnian to summon Dewa 
Lak Pri, wlmm he asks to take him back to Gemala Eatna Suri.. 
It is a long journey, ‘‘seven da.vs^ flight for a bird/' and if he asks 
for w^ater he will fall into the lake called Sea of Love (Bahar iil- 
‘Ashek), whose sands are of gold and banks of camphor, and mucl 
of musk, and stones of jewels. 

Of course he asks for water and descends at the lake. On its 
waters are beflagged boats {pelcing^ Icmchang) of gold and silver,, 
and roj^al genies and fairies race them. By the aid of his talis- 
man Indraputra creates a storm and sinks the ])oats, drowning 
many of the fairies; then to the amazement of the survivors he 
stills the storm and restores the boats and the drowmed fairies.. 

He comes to another lake BahariiT-Waji by which 

is an island Bahrum Dewa. 

On that island is a girl chased by two men ; she turns herself 
into a flower and they become pigs and try to eat the flower; she 
changes into a gem and the men into eagles wdiich strive to seize 
the gem. A voice calls Indraputra. The gem falls into the lake 
■and becomes a blue lotus; tile birds change into dragons. All 
ranish. Four maids stand by the edge of the lake. They tell In- 
draputra that the princess was Seganda Chahaya Iram daughter of 
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Eaja Biian^ Shah, being chased by two siiitors {mmnlHxng) Degar 
Akas and Xgedaii Kik of whom liacl been encouraged by 

her fatlier while she was a child. By the advice of astrologers she 
had been ])ut on the island along witli a tablet {loll lazuardi) : 
tire astrologers had prophesied that a mortal Indraputra would 
solve the diffieiilty of the two suitors. Indraputra reads the writ- 
ing on the tablet. The maids invoke the priiieoss who rises to 
the surface a., lotus and changes into' a princess and talks to the 
hero. Tlie two suitors appear in anger. Indraputra paeihes them 
and taking the princess to a well bids her look into the glassy 
surface. Her shadow becomes a princess identical with herself,, 
wlio is named hSeganda Cliahaya Bayaiig-Bayang. The princess 
takes Indraputra on an elephant into her kingdom and all the 
people run to see, some with skirt? half adjusted, some with 
jackets iialf donned, others with hair untied.''-’ The two suitors^ 
marry the two princesses. 

Indraj.utra comes to a niountain where is the treasury of 
Eaja Babrum Tabit ( v, Eonl' el, J.) guarded by a. 

cobra (called J, uni i?.) which he kills. He enters 

the forty chambers' and is attacked by a horse, a genie Zanggi 
Gerdau, whom he tames with geniesh language. The horse tells 
him to take a talisman from the head of a glass casket containing 

a substance ttie belly of the cobra: that sub- 

stance will revive the dead. 

Xow ill the land of Zaituii ruled Eaja Puspa. 

Pandai, a 'Mmslim genie, who had a son Detar Panclai 

and a daughter Chendra Lela Xur Lela : his 'su]>jects were apes and 
monkeys, .sloths, squirrels and beasts of the forest, who by night be- 
came human beings. Pie puts his daughter in a guarded bower witli 
a myna-lhrd and a parroquet to amuse her. The birds sought a 
hus])and for their mi.stres.s and thirty-nine suitors came and heard 
the fish sing in the ]iond beside the bower but fell severed from 
the bridge of swords which led up to it: — the first suitor when 
sought was reading the romance of ^"^Baginda Shah ‘Alam.’^ How 
Zanggi Gerdan flew with Indraputra to this bower and the hern 
entered it safely. He dipped his magic substance in water from 
a glass bowl (rnundani) and restored the 39 suitors to life. The 
princoss took him to her parents. 

In Zaituii was a great detva king, Eaja Gohar ) 

Jin, who had a daughter Talela Mandu (Madu J.) Eatna he kept 
in a guarded bower on the plain of ^Aji, To this bower came the 
golden peacock, which had flown o.ff with Indraputra, and told the 
princess of his prince’s graces. She called a draftsman to draw 
his likeness. The peacock drew an outline on the draftsman's 
breast and the man copied it. 
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After arranging that princess Cheiidra Leia I^nr Lela marry 
Xabat Enin Shah, Indrapntra departs on his steed and waters hini 
.at a pool where a dewa Malik Zahib waters his goats. Malik 
Zahil) is angry. Iiidrapntra by magic dries up the pool and at 
Malik Zahib’s entreaty refills it with water. Talela Maiidii Eatna 
see.'^ liim and sends her maid to ask Malik Zahib who he is. Malik 
-Zaliib prevaricates, but when the maid threatens liis goat will die 
if he fail to tell, he reveals the name of liis visitor. Her mistress 
tells 'her to take the golden peacock and pretend to sell him to 
Malik Zahib in the preseiiee of the stranger prince. Indrapntra 
recognizes the peacock and asks to meet the priiicess. Verses are 
bandied between him and the maid. At night liis magic steed 
takes Indrapn'tra into the princess^ bower. Using the talisman 
given by Geniala Eatna Siiri he calls up hosts to fight the guards 
set round the bower by Gohar Jin. A great battle ensues. In- 
drapntra captures and throw^s into a trance 40 eham])ions incliuh 
ing Eaja Ghniaii Shah, whose sword is a foot broad. Eaja Lela 
Meiigerna, Eaja Vabat Enm Shah and all the royal fairies and 
genies^ whom Indrapntra had helped on his travels, arrive. Eaja 
Golmr Jin accepts the hero’s suit for his daughter’s hand. The 
40 clianipions are brought to life by a talisman dipped in oil. 

In Samanta Beranta ruled Eaja Talela ( 7.) Shah, 

father of princess Sri Bulan, the sought of many suitors. In 
that land was a lake and by it a cave ’where dwelt a demon 

Ghuran Akas ( J.) who roved and slew folk at night. 

Efforts to slay the demon and to block his cave failed. Astrologers 
■declared he could he killed only by Indrapntra. The ruler sent 

his sons Maharaja Derkas {^jS jj) and Indra Jikni with a 

letter inviting Indraputrah aid. Indrapntra set out, carrying his 
bride in a pearl casket, and followed by all the warriors and 
fairies he had helped. (The passage where Talela Shah asks his 
son if each passer-by in the procession is not Indrapntra reminds 
of an exactly similar pas -age in the Eihayat Felandoh Jmahai 
(Malay Lit. Series 13, 191-5, p. 65) where Eaja Siiiga puts the 
same question to Eaja Ivra before Eaja Moiisedeer passes). In- 
draputra enters the cave of Ghnran AkaS;, lighting its depths by 
his talisman and slaying the huge demon. In the cave is a treasure 
■chamber, on whose door is inscribed the name of Eaksa Shah, 
ancestor of Baja Bahriim Tabut. It takes a month to traverse 
the cave, wherein is found a pleasance, a bower and a sea guarded 
by Derma Gangga who gives Indrapntra a magic arrow. Indra- 
putra marries Princess Sri Bulan. The pair are escorted seven 
times round the country on a seventeen-tiered platform (panclia 
persada). 

Bahriun Tabut, ruler of or hears 

how Indrapntra has slain Ghuran Akas and sends him a challenge. 
Indrapntra by magic twists the head of the messenger, an infidel 
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genie, face beliind, and sets out to meet his aggressor. On his 
magic arrow he slioots to the feet of Bahrum Tabut a tablet (loh 
lazuardi) found in Ghuraii Akas^ cave predicting death. Terri- 
fied Bahrum Sliali seeks peace and welcomes Indrapiitra to liis 
palace. 

Iiidraputra goes to the land of Raja Fuspa Panda! and marries 
Kabat Eum Shah to Princess Chendra Lek hTur Lola. 

Raja Dewa Lela Mengerna tells Indraputra that to meet 
Berma Sakti he must vshut his eyes and wish: opening them he 
will find himself on a plain under a great tree; to sleep under that 
tree is to invite death from the demon that lives in it ; presently 
a light as of swords will be visible and that light will l)e Berma 
Sakti and must l)e followed. Indraputra observes this advice. 
The demon of the tree gives him a talisman that will save him 
from death and enable him to enter rock or tim]3er. The iight he 
follows turns into a pleasaiice, wherein dwells Berma Sakti sur- 
rounded l).y his piipih {mMrid), At the full moon Berma Sakti 

takes Indraputra to the lake Baliar-nlka 

island Maalini Khirat where a white lotus to cure 

the childlessness of the ruler of 'Shahsian is to ])e found. On the 
way the pupils of Berma Sakti are scattered by a storm our herO' 
invokes and he arrives before them on his flying horse. At the 
island he turns into a dragon and frightens them and calls down 
rain that wets them while he remains dry. Berma Sakti takes him 
to a pool where floats a w^hite lotus. They all return to Berma 
SaktPs palace. At night Indraputra calls forth his three wives 
out of his magic pearl casket. Berma Sakti takes him to the 
plain Puspa Beranta wdiere a throne mysberiously appears and a 
sword of its own accord slays the pupils wdiom Indraputra is or- 
dered to revive with his charm sword then 

chops them to pieces and Berma Sakti has to use his owm magic 
stone to restore them. Berma Sakti tells how the 

white lotus must be cooked as vegetable ; if it fades, there is poison 
in the pot, for wdxieli lie gives Indraputra a talisman that will vserve' 
as an antidote. He tells Indraputra to close his eyes and wish. 
So our hero finds himself back in Hinek Kebayan's untended gar- 
den. He presents the white lotus to Raja Shahsian. The jealous 
viziers poison the dish to kill him. He uses his talisman. He 
becomes court chamberlain. Two m-aids of the court eat plants- 
that spring from the discarded seeds of the white lotus and become- 
pregnant. The jealous viziers accuse Indraputra of seduction and 
set him and the girls adrift at sea on a raft. Raja Shahsian’s 
queen bears a daughter, Mengindra Sri Bimga, and thirty-nine 
princes come to w^oo her. 

Indraputra^s raft is broken in a storm; the, girls are lost; In- 
draputra w'alking below the sea comes to the bow-er of an old prin- 
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cess, Eaja Dewa... AUvafri. granclmotlier of Gemala 

EatiTa. Siiri, who ^^ives liini a clotli Samanta-Piiri, (Siitrapiiri 
whM^ the hocly of a sick person will effect a 

cure. After wandering seren years below the sea our hero retiiriis 
to the eoiintry of Eaja Shahsian and finds his daughter sick. The 
king proclaims he will marry her eTeii to a slave if he can cure her. 
Indrapntra cures her -with hk cloth. Then the Jealous viziers and 
the 39 suitors urge the king not to fulfil his promii-e but to take 
the princess to the island Pelinggani Dewa and give her hand to 
the suitor wlio can catch her favourite parrot. Indraputra uses 
his talisman and calls genies to build a inagniffeent l)arge, which 
the princess chooses before those of other suitors for her voyage. 
Pie calls down a storm which troubles the others while his barge 
:sails through calm waters. On the island the parrot is released. 
The princely suitors climb a tree {'mSrangsi) to catch tlie bird. 
Indraputra fires a magic arrow that turns into wasps and bees wliich 
sting the suitors and makes them tumble to earth. Indraputra 
goes to the tree and the parrot alights on his hand. They return. 
■'The princes are defeated l^y Indraputra at sword-play. Ten of them 
waylay and slay him. His three wives issue in male attire from 
the casket wherein he keeps them and restore him to life by using 

the • Indraputra on his magic steed beats the prince 

•on horse-back. Again they kill him and hack him to pieces. His 
three wives in male attire find the corpse and show it to EaJa Shah- 
sian. Later the}" revive him. He heats the princes at areliery, 
his magic arrow' creating a cloud and wdnd to disperse the cloud, 
fire and rain to dout the fire, the arrow returning each time, to 
the quiver: by his magic the arrows of the princes cannot be 
drawn out of the quivers. Baja Shahsian prepares to marry lu’s 
daughter to Indraputra, wIio sends for all the friends of his 
travels. The wdeked viziers and the princes remove all weapons 
secretly by night and prepare to attack Eaja Shahsian. Indra- 
putra calls on Dewra al-Kafri and uses (tambanghan) his talisman, 
whereupon is created a country of fairies and spirits armed and 
mounted on horses and elephants. Also Ind^aput^a^s friends arrive 
in hosts. The wicked viziers, and princes determine to fiee by 
.sea. Indraputra calls dowui storms that destroy their ships. De- 
gar Agas from the air tells them who Indraputra really is, and 
they return and ask his pardon. He marries princess Mengindra 
Sri Bunga and finally, taking his four wives in the casket worn at 
Ills waist, goes down -to a ship and sails to hi® parents at Saman- 
tapuri, where amid great rejoicing he is made Sultan. 

The Si’kmjGjt Indraputra bears marks of being a pastiche, con- 
taining a number of folk-tales clustered round the person of the 
hero. 

Plying wooden peacocks are common in Indian folk-lore 
{Parkerk Tillage Folk-Tales of Ceylon,'^ II, pp. 18-30, III, 88- 
*91; Chavannes’ “'Cinq Cents' Contes et , Apologues/^ It, p. 378). 
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In one 'Siiilialese tale (Parker^ op, cit. Ill, p* 194) there is a prince 
'who astrologers say will be spirited away to wander,, who is there- 
fore carefully guarded, who is given a toy wax liorse and flies off 
■on it to the house of a ^^ flower-mother/'’ the Malay Ninek Ive- 
hayan : — the beginning of our tale though the rest of the story is 
.quite different. The incident of a prince seeing a fawn run to 
its wounded dam is found also in the Ilikayat Nahhoda Muda 
(J. IL A. S., S. B., 83). The incident of a speaking skull is 
found in the well-known Ht, Jiimjiimah where a skull addresses 
■Jesus : — the ronianee ’was translated in the Asiatic Journal/' 
18,23. The theft of the flaying Jackets of a princess and seven at- 
tendant nymphs occurs in the Ht, Malim Deman (J. R. A. S., 
S. B., Xo. S3), and is the plot of a worldhwide tale: — Hartland'e 
■‘^Science of Fairy Tales/’ eh. X; Parker op, cit,, II, -pp. 344-3’55, 
The talisman that can call up cities and people from the inane is 
common in Eastern folk-lore: Parker , op. cit. III. p. 130; Natesa 
Sastri’s Story of Madana Kama Raja/’ p, 20 ; ^SSagas from the 
Par East”, p. 135. The transformation of a girl into a flower and 
a gem and of her piirsmers into pigs finds parallels in the Hikayat 
Sri Rama, in The story of Madana Kama Raja,” p. 2, and in 
Swynnerton’s Indian Xights"’ Entertainments/’ p. 216; the 
transformation of a girl into a lotus in Stokes Indian Fairy 
Tales/’ p. 144. A luminous cobra-stone such as lights the cave 
for our hero is found in many Indian tales : — Frere’s Old Deccan 
Days,” p. 36'; Day^’s Folk-Tales of Bengal,” p. 18 ; Jataka tale, 
Xo. 543, vol. VI, p. 94. So, too, the magic stone that dries up 
■water (Parker, op, cit, II, pp. 14-15) and enables princes to visit 
palaces under the sea (IJ. Behari Day’s Folk-Tales of Bengal,"” 
]). IT). Of the quest for a flower as medicine I have written al- 
ready (J. R. A. S., S. B,, Xo, 82, pp. 147-8). ^^In the Maha 
Bliamta and Ramayam arrows are sometimes represented as re- 
turning to the sender, who in such cases was a being possessing 
supernatural power.” 



Hikayat Putra Jaya Pati 


By R. 0. WiNSTEDT, D. Litt. (Oxok.) 

So far as I liav-e been able to trace, only two MSS', of t Ms tale 
exist. One is recorded in Van der TmiMs catalogue of Malay 
MSS. in the Library of the India Office, London : his accoimt of it 
runs as follows: — 

98 small 4 vo. Ht. Jaya Pati. The hero son ot* 

Kalawandu king of a realm in the west called Langkain Jaya is 
carried ofr in his eeYenth }’oar by a spirit in the form of a tiger to 
a mountain Mahabiru, where the tiger Yanishes after handing 'him 
over to hTarada to learn magic. When Narada turns himself into 
a giant and a gariida, Indra Java Pati alone of his pupils faces 
him. Finally the hero marries princess Ohindra iSTur Lela and is 
made heir apparent by his father under the title of Maharaya 
Biki-aina Iiidra.’^ 

The other MS., wliicii I have used for this paper, is in the 
library of the Gonimittee for Malay Studies, Iviiala Lumpur, 
Federated Malay States. The title reads Putra for India. A 
golden horse takes the place of the tiger. The MS', is written on 
blue ruled foolscap and the coloplion records the copy was finished 
on Monday the 6th Shawail, 1238 A.H. in the year alif by AbduL 
kadir ibni Hussin Mera, Jawi, of Ivedah. 

The following is a summary of this second MS'.: — 

Raja Ivalawancln ruler of Langkain Jaya is childless. On the 
advice of astrologers he lavishes alms on religious mendicants till 
bv their pra^'ens his consort conceives and on Monday Mae 16th 
day of Rajab, while thunder rolls and a rainbow^ is seen and rain 
falls gentle, bears a son. Astrologers prophesy the child will have 
magic powers and be a mighty prince but a four-legged creature 
wdll soon divorce him from his parents till he readies the age of 
thirty when he wdll return famous with many followers. He is 
named Putra J aya Pati, and called Putra J aya Pati Indra. 

•One day the king takes his son to a field to watch other chil- 
dren play. He falls asleep on his dais and the little prince runs 
off to play. A genie disguised as a golden steed, approaches the 
field; the little prince mounts' and is carried off into the forest 
toward a blue hill (Gunong Mahabiru). There the horse, who is 
descended from the genie Afrit, vanishes after telling the prince 
be will join in w^ars w^ith gendes, fairies, domi-godis and demons 
and vshoiild climb the blue hill and study magic arts from Begawm 
Harada. He sets out and meets ascetics who feed him with 
bananas, manggoes, jaekfruit, mangosteens and so on, and take 
him to the teacher, who foreknowing his advent sends his pupils 
to escort the prince. 
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From Xaracla the prince learns all the magical arts of war, 
how to cause rain of fire and stone and weapons to descend. He 
iTiirns a spike of grass into a caparisoned steed and mount- 

ing practices the arts of war with the other pupils, turning the 
iSteed back into grass wdien night falls. One day Xarada trans- 
forms himself into a large red-eyed demon. All his pupils flee 
except Putra Java Pati who engages him with arrows which turn 
into fire, rocks, steel, dragons. The demon turns into a roe 
(peroda) ; the prince into' a harpy (vrafe xAt last Xaracla 

reveals himself and the fight ceases. One day thinking of Ms 
parents, Putra Jaya Pati weeps and asks leave of his teacher to go 
home. Harada gives him a magic casket out of which can be iii- 
Toked four \varrior genies with armies. He calls forth the four 

warriors « ^ Slang Sedi-ara, 

to swear fealty to the hero. The hero departs, and traverses plain 
and forest till he reaches Lake Samandara, where hshes greet him. 
He eats shell-fish and oasts the shells into the w'ater whereupon the 
.shell-fish come to life and laugh. He e-ats pomegranates from a 
tree hard by and casts the hnsks into the lake, whereupon at once 
they break into flower and fimit that ripens. A voice warns him. 
He looks and sees a skull. The skull says it was once a man, 
Bujang Juara, the servant of the heroes sire, who was killed, by a 
demon as he slept under a tree at that spot. The hero pretends 
to sleep and worsting the demon takes his sword. He comes to a 
plain with a bright light in the centre and asks an old man Malik 
India whom lie meets, what it is. It is the bower of Princess 
Chindra Xur Lela, sister of India Samandara Lela, and daughter 
of Paja Gangga Wijaya. The princess is betrothed to a mighty 
fairy prince, Ea.ja India Warna. against her owm and her parents’ 
will. Malik India, guardian of the princess’ garden, invites the 
hero to his house and takes him to ]>athe where* the princess bathes. 
He spies on the princess through the wall as she comes to the 
garden. The princess sends a maid to invite the wife of Malik 
India to accompany her to the garden called Kesoma Ang^oka. 
The maid faints at the sight of the hero’s beauty. Another maid 
fetches the old lady who tells who her adopted son really is. The 
princess falls in love with her description. The old lady goes home. 

The princess sends her maid Dang Sangkurana 

to beg her to detain her adopted son, and invite him to be a spec- 
tator of games on the morrow so that she may get a glimpse of him. 
The hero tells the old lady that if the princess is anxious for a 
love affair he must see her that night and bids her take a message 
to the princess : — 

Basahan samhil herdir% 

Kain pualam di-dalam astana. 

SuroJian dari-pada tuan puieri 

SeJcarang mcdam beta ha^sana. 
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The princess replies : — 

2\Ual: hmgkmimn sa-heinng sana, 

Tmyenggarka-hatang 
Jika turni or an g Mjaksana, 

Silakan ahmig diiiba ka-mari. 

She prepares a feast and o'orgeously attired reclmes on her 
couch reading the romance called ‘^VPerbu Janggaf^ Onr hero 
takes a spike of grass and turning it into a flying steed flies and 
enters her bower. He speaks in Terse:— 

Climnpedak herhuaJi di-dalam p%an, 

Memhldalt-helaJi: 

Jika tidak pun di-persilakan^ 

Mmmgar siidah twn heta daiaiig. 

The waiting-maids reply: — ■ 

Buloli di-helali diJepi kotay 

Melpari climderong kaJuhok, 

Oleli if V Jail pafek perseirihahkan 

Dari-pada herdiri baikJali dudok. 

Pie walks past the princess’ curtains, saying : — 

Chennpcdak dkkarang Dang Kmnbayat. 

Bek as heracln di-dalani hilek, 

Siapa gerangan memhacha hikayat 

Snara-mja terlanias ka-rmnali Malik, 

The princess accosts him : — 

Bunga di-karnng oleli dang Mcrdu Lela 
Akmi sunting di-dalam chemhiil. 

Siapa gerangan hertanya ituf 

Madah-nya datang serta clnimbu. 

They feast and bandy loTe-verses. At last the hero calls to 
his steed -and returns to Malik Indra’s hut. He wanders and finds 
two geiiies atop a hill disputing whose shall be a bow and magic 
arrow, one having found the bow^ and the other the arrow. The 
arrow can be called by the archer. Our hero oflers to settle tlie 
dispute, and discharging the arrow bids them race for it, but he 
himself recalls it to the bow- and takes it to Malik Inclra’s house. 
His intrigue with Princess Chiiidra Mur Lela is disturbed by the 
arrival of her affianced suitor. The princess^ father Eaja Gangga 
Wijaya sends to fetch her but she refuses to go. The hero calls 
forth the four w^arrior genies from the casket Harada gave him 
and they and their soldiers defeat all Eaja Gangga Wijaya’e men, 
while the hero toys wdth his beloved. Eaja Gangga Wijaya in des- 
pair informs bis daughter’s suitor. A great battle ensues. One 
side is ranged in the battle order known as the' writhing dragon 
(naga berhelit), the other in the order of ^Hhe gnashing dragon’’ 
(nag a bergigit). Arrowy'S are fired that turn to fire and rain and 
so on. The hero and his rival change into many-headed many- 
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liaii dec! demons j dragon Sj snakes. Indra Warna fires liis magic 
arrow Dewa Laksana, wliicli Pntra Jaya Bati spits at and turns to 
water, Pntra Jaya Pati fires the arrows given to him liy Narada 
.and sla 3 'S Eaja Indra Warna, whose army is broken and flees. 

Eaja Gangga Wijaya and his son Eaja Indra Samandra Lela 
had refrained from helping Indra Warna because he had started 
the battle without consulting them. 

Pntra Java Pati feasts with his warrior genies and takes his 
ease wi th the princess. 

Xow a genie who saw the battle had flown and annonnced the 
tidings to the forty princes who had been fellow pupils of the hero 
under Xarada. Tliey take leave of their teacher and come in a 
cavalcade to visit Pntra Jaya Pati. Two go and make peace with 
the princess’ fatlier and take the hero into Ms presence. Piitra 
Java Pati weds the princess and is escorted seven times in a seven- 
tiered ear round the palace. All the women run to see him and fall 
in love with him: — a passage recalling the account of the admira- 
tion of women for Hang Tnah, gdren in the Sejarah Melayu and 
lit. Hang Tuah. 

The hero takes Ms bride to the home of his ]3arents, passing 
on the way a subject kingdom Beranta Pura Xilam Dewata. His 
father abdicates and he becomes ruler of Langkam Jaya with the 
title Maharaja Bikrama Indra Dewa or Paduka Sri Sultan Pntra 
Java Pati Sif at Ala’n’-d-din Shah. 

In plot this romance is little more than a short redaction of 
the Ilikaijat Indra'indra, The princeling who astrologers prophesy 
will he carried off by a four-legged creatircj who on his travels eats 
.shell-fish that come to life when the shells are cast back into the 
water, who is warned by a skull that a fierce demon haunts the 
lake, wdio defeats the demon by pretending to sleep, who stays with 
.a gardener and flies by night into a princess^ bower, who is helped 
by warrior genies in his fight for the princess’ hand, who returns 
home at last with his bride and succeeds his father as Sultan — all 
these episodes occur in the longer romance. 

Parallels to the tale from Indian folkldre are given in my 
article on the Hihayad Indrapidm in this number of the Journal, 

The many cjuatrains in the tale should be of interest to stu- 
dents of the pan t un, ■ 


Hikayat Indra Bangsawan. 


By E. 0. WmsTEDT D. Litt. (Oxoy,) 

There are six MSS. of this tale at Batavia (van EoiikeTs' 
Catalog; lie/’ pp. l'91“194)^ one of ‘which has been published in 
Eomanised Malay by the Conimissie voor de yoikslectuur and 
used by me for this paper it is, if I may say so, a defect of the 
^‘X,-o.inmissie's ” publicatiGns that they do not record from which 
Mss. their texts are printed; There is another Ms. at Berlin 
(Koenigl. Bibliotheek, Collection Schumann Y, 21). 

Lithographed editions were published in Singapore in 1310“ 
and 1''323 A.H. 

There is also an Aehehnese , version (Snouck Hurgronje^s The 
Achehnese/'' voL II pp. 1 -Id-T.) 

I give an outline of the romance wdth parallels from Indian 
tales : — 

Indra Bangsawan, ruler of Ivobat Shahrial was childless. In 
answer to prayers of the pious his consort Siti Ivendi bore twins, 
Shall Pri and Indra Bangsawan. With the elder was born an 
arrow, with the younger a sword. The bcn^s learnt religion from 
Muahliin Sutian and studied the arts of wnr. Their father fears 
jealousy and strife if he selects openly one of his sons to succeed 
him. So he teds how he has dreamt of a magic bamboo insitru- 
ment (hiiloh peHn-du) and how whoever gets it is fated to be king. 
The bo}^ go on the quest and ai-e parted in a storm. 

Shah Pri conies to a deserted bower and finding a drum beats, 
it. A princess hidden in the drum bids him refrain. He stlita 
the drum and out steps Princess Bewi Ratna Sari. She explains, 
how the country of her father Eaja Asik-Asikin has been destroyed 
by a roe (geroda) and hoiv she and her eight maids in a casket 
(cJiemhul) had been hidden in the drum. Shah Pri kills the roe 
with his arrow and weds the princess. 

Meanwhile Indra Bangsawan comes to a cave, enters it and 
finds a garden with, a house inhabited by a demon (raksasa), wdio 
receives him hospitably. The demon tells him he is in the country 
Aiita Beranta ruled by Eaja Kabir but subject to a monster,. 
Bnraksa, who elainis any child born to Enja Kabir. Kine princes 
are suitors for Eatna Kemala Sari, the daughter of Eaja Kabir, 
w^'ho will give her to him who can slay Buraksa and brings as- 
evidence of his death the vseven eyes and seven noses of the monster. 
The friendly demon gives Indra Bangsawan a magic garment 
which -will change him into any shape, and a charm (isharat) 
which will take him to Aiita Beranta. He chooses the guise of a, 
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curly-haired jungle boy, and is niade the oi Batna Kemala 
Sari, who calls him Hutan, Jungle/’ and gives him two goats. 
She relates how she is fated to be freed from Buraksa by ludra 
Baiigsawaii and how she is a cousin of Dewi Eatna Sari’., whom 
Shah Pri has rescued from a roc. 

Eatna Iveniala Sari falls sick. Astrologers declare that only 
the inilk of a tigress that has jnst whelped will cure her eyes. 
Iliitaii pours goafs milk into a bamboo and hangs it on a tree; 
then resuining his former shape he sits beside the tree. The nine 
princely suitors see the vessel of milk and ask What it is. The 
milk of a tigress who has just whelped/’ says Indra Bangsawaii. 

The owner enjoined that it may not be sold but given only to 
any person who may be willing to have his thigh branded.” The 
nine princes sid)mit to branding, and get the milk. But the 
niediciine-men declare it is only goafs milk ! Meanwiiile the 
friendly demon {mhsasa) gets a tigress’ milk for Indra Bangsawan. 
In the guise of Hutan he takes it to the prinee.-s and tells how 
hunting for his straying goate he had found it hanging from a 
tree. The sight of the princess is restored. 

The time comes to deliver ])iineess Eatna Kemala Sari to 
Buraksa. Her father builds a bower outside the country with an 
iron tank beneath its steps, as a place where Buraksa can drink 
water impregnated with iron and the nine suitors can fight tor the 
princess. Hutan follows his mistress and she changes his name to 
Kembar. He gets his friendly demon to help Mni slay Buraksa. 
The demon gives him a black (hijaii) horse, Janggi Harjin, 
whereon Indra Bangsawan rides as a prince to his mistress’ bower. 
Imstructed by the demon, he ties the bridle of his horse to the 
water tank so as to noose Buraksa when he comes to drink, and bids 
the horse kick the monster. He pretends he is a nameless wanderer 
come to see the nine suitors slay Buraksa. But he takes the terri- 
fied princess in lias arms when Buraksa arrives. Buraksa is 
noosed. Indra Bangsawan slays the monster, cuts off his seven 
noses and seven eyes and rides away. The nine suitors come and 
fnding eyes and noses gone, cut off ears, scalp, fingers, hands and 
feet as evidence of their prowess. Indra Bangsawan having reen- 
tered his magic garment arrives wiitli the eyes and noses of the 
monster, modestly saying he had kdeked against them in the jiingle 
and taking them for the skin of an ant-eater (tenggiling), had 
lirought them for the princess to burn in her dncense. The prince 
gives liis daughter to Si-Kembar in return for Ms two acts of 
prowess. Si-lvembar pretends still to M a jungle slave and re- 
fuses to marry her. 

The nine suitors attack Anta Beranta, sending a rude letter 
which read by the priest Shaikh Aladin rouses the ruler’s ire. Si- 
Kembar hurries by night to the friendly demon for sword and 
steed. At dawn, ''before the stars have faded, or beasts wake to 
seek their prey or birds start to preen their feathers ” the armies 
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meet. Inclra Ba;ng\sawaii saves the da}^, charging ‘^' like a seexpion 
into fixe/'’ Tlien lie vanishes. The next day he saves the fight 
agaiii, and again vanishes. JSTo one knows who he ma,y be. Si™ 
Kenibar is missing from the palace. They guess he is the bexo.. 
Tiaja Kailhr is hard pressed while Si-Kembar stays five days at 
the friendly fleinoii’s house. At last Baja Kabir alone is left in 
the field. Finally Indra Bangsawan comes/ escorts him into the 
fort and alone faces the nine suitors whose men have all fled. They 
recognize him as the prince who sold the goaFs milk. He reveals 
his name. They heg for pardon and that he iiia.y not reveal the 
shame of their branding. 

Indra Bangsawan visits the friendly demon, dons his magic 
raiment and returns to the princess as Si-Kembar. Baja Kabir 
asks wh}' their marriage is not consinnanated. The princess says 
Si-Kembar is nnwiliiiig. The kathi sentences both to be imprison- 
ed in a cage in the palace. In the night Si-Kembar (the jniigie 
boy whose race never bathes!) feels hot and rises the princess’ 
bathing water, slipping out of his magic raiment. The princess- 
marvels and asking to be released tells her father. Her father bids 
her pretend to sleep and seize Si-Kembar’s magic raiment. The 
device succeeds. She recognizes in Si-Kembar the prince who 
slew the nioiister {himihsa). He is taken to Baja Kabir but 
pleads for three days’ grace to visit the friendly demon. He calls 
his magic -steed which comes miraculously. The princely demon 
gives him a magic stone, which will give him whatever he desires,, 
even a kingdom and people under the command of Hekar Sari 
and Hekar Dewa. India Bangsawan journeys to Ant a Beranta 
Permana where he orders the two Dekars to make him a kingdom 
with a court and people and a bower with a bridge of gold up to 
the bower of Dewa Batna Ivemala Sari, and to inform her father 
that on the morrow when the nine princes have come the wedding- 
feast will begin. In due course Indra Bangsa^van and his bride- 
are enthroned on a seven-tiered stand {panclia-persada) and taken 
in procession and married by Kadzi FaAlu’d-din. The bride is- 
magiiificentiy arrayed: — 

herhaju ]cesu7nha inmnih pinar emas, benirap-urap sari jayeng he- 
hatun, herpedaha simui ielor, hertali leher tiga helit^ beranting-* 
anting kasrm janoh pei^hvakin Sailan, bercliinchin permaia di-apit 
dengan intan ikatan SaUan, bergelang tiga sa-helah perbiiatan 
Paiiaman, herkilat-kiJat hidii naga suir, bersekar suhmi, benifat 
alis manisan herchelak seni hihw-mja merah herieniu tirai, dan gigi- 
nya saperti delima merekah lidali-nya* saperti chermin. 

Indra Bangsawan pretending to visit his goat, goes and begs- 
the magic Ijamboo instrument {buloh p&rindu) from the friendly 
demon and takes ■lea\n of his parents-in-law, purporting to take his 
bride to visit his own parents, and his brother Shah Pri with his 
bride Dewd Batna Sari. But by the magic of a sister of the 
monster (buraksa) wliom Indra Bangsawan had slain, he and hia 
consort fall sick unto death. 
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Xow one night Shah Pri dreamt he met India Bangsawan on 
the top of a high mountain. iSText day he sets out to find him, 
taking a magic stone wliieh dipped in water renders it efficacious 
to cure folk sick unto death. Disguised as a shaikh he enters Anta 
Beranta Pennana and after curing Indra Bangsawan hands him 
inagie water to cure his hride. In gratitude Indra Bangsawan be- 
stows on Sliah Pri his own inagie stone that can create a kingdom. 
Accompanied by the nine princes, they set out and visit Dewi Patna 
Sari and the hero’s parents. Indra Bangsawan presents the magic 
})aniboo ijistrnmejit to his father who abdicates in his favour. All 
live happily ever afterwards. 

PrincevS being lioinp oin‘ along witli an arrow tbe other with 
a sword, find many parallels in IMalay and Indian literature' 
(Winstedt’s Literature of hlalay Folk-lore/' p. 30). The incident 
of a land destroyed hy a roe (f/aroJa) occurs also in tlie H'ilicvjai 
MaalUn Dewa (ed. Winstedt and StuiTock, pp. 9 and 94-97 and 
Snoiick Hiirgronje's The Aehehnese,” vol. II, p. 127.) 

In his paper on the Iiomance of the Pose in Malay literature 
(Tijd, i\ huh 2\ R en VK deel LIV, afd, 5 and 6) Professor 
van Ponkel has pointed put how several episodes,, the search for 
the magic bamboo and for a medicine, and the incident of the 
branding, occur also in the Hikayat Gul Bakaivali, a Malay 
Pomance from the Hindustani version of 17'0'2 A.I). by Xihal 
Chaiid (Garein de Tassy, Ilistoire de la litteratnre hinclouie et 
hindoiistanie, tome II, p. 4(18) of which there is also a Ceylon folk 
version (Parker’s ^'Tillage Folk-Tales of Ceylon,” vol. I, Xo. 22,. 
pp. 173-111). Again in the Ilikayat Pekar Madi (van EonkeF.’^! 
Catalogue of Malay MSS', at Batavia, pp. 161-171) occur the 
episodes of branding and of a quest for medicine for a prince. 
There are many parallels in Indian folk-lore for incidents in the 
Ilikayat Indra Bangsawan, In Knowles’ Folk-Tales of Kash- 
mir” (2nd ed., p. 365) a prince disguised as a gardener is married 
by a princess. Her relations Jealous at this arrange a hunt and 
leave the hero only a vicious mare to ride. He reached the jungle 
first, shot jackal, bear and leopard, and cut off the tail of the first,, 
the nose of the 'second and the ear of the third, wdiieh he produced 
when the others who had shot no game exhibited the three corpses 
as evidence of their prowess (Of. an episode in the Hang Tmh, 
J. E. A. S., S. B. 83, p. 117). In Mary Stokes’ "Hndian Fairy 
Tales ” (p. 41) a prince horn with a removable monkey-skin has 
it burnt by his wife and retains his human form; (p. 130) a simi 
lar hunt is arranged, the prince disguised as a labourer brands the 
backs of the six princes, who had found no game and begged a meal 
from him, and afterwards exposes them. 


Hikayat Parang Puting 


By K. 0. WiYSTEBT D. Litt. (Oxoy.) 

xili tlie lecoiYled MiS’S. of this tale are in Engdisli litoaries. 
There are two copies in the library of the India Office and one in 
King'^s College Library (J. R. A, S., S, B. 8-2, I92'0 p. lob'; 
.Essays relating to Indo-Cfliina, 2nd series, yoI. II, p. 53). Mr. E. J. 
Wilkinson has given a MS. of it to Canibridge University Library. 
The present paper is founded on a MiS. in the possession of the 
Committee for Malay Studies, Kuala Lumpur. This MS. is 
modern (19-20 A.D.) written in Singapore but exhi})iting in pateh 
^fa to express the plural all your servants "' traces of a Kedah 
copyist: it ffils 139 pages of a note-book. 

Tliere are no references to Allah or Islam in the tale. Betara 
Brahma is the Supreme God and the world is goveriied b.y the 
"Aiigh great gods {deivaia mulia rayci). There is mention of a 
.silanihara (Skt.) where a princess chooses a husband from a crowd 
■of rivals. 

There are only two quatrains in the tale, uttered by the hero 
when he is on the princess’ raft beset b}' dragons — 

Dio/tv dua, darnar pun diia, 

Tmiglong di-rumah Deiva Lahsamana., 

Diam jugti, sabar-lah jua, 

Ada untong tiada ka-mana. 

Enclie' Bay a selendang hat eh ^ 

Pandai mengarang hung a di-iikir, 

Adohai tuankal junjongan pateh! 

Jatigan-lah tuanku berhanyah fihir^ 

The process by which a pleasance is created by a magic stone 
is described as putting the stone exposed on the spot where the 
pleasance is wanted : by taking it up the hero causes the pleasance 
to disappear {Maka Mamhang Deiva Kmiderami pun- uienganibil 
guliga hikmai-nya yang di-tamhangkan-nya pada taman itu: maka 
tanuiri itu pun ghaihdah dmgan sadcetiha ita jiiga,) 

Tliere are numerous Indian parallels for the main ]3lot, tales 
of a. ])rinee who Iniys a snake, a parrot and a rat (J at aka, Ko. ?3. 
vol. I, p. 178) ‘or kitten and snake, or cat, otter, rat and snake, 
and is taken in all the tales by the snake to his father the king of* 
the snakes wdio gives the hero a ring that will create a palace and 
kingdom and bring him a royal bride* {The Story of ]\Iadana 
Kama Raja: Natesa Sastri, p. 20; Bedding’s Folklore of the Sanial 
Pargarias p. 88 ; Thornhiirs Indian Fairy Tales p. 67; Mrs E. A. 
Steel’s Tales of the PuriJah, p. 185; Knowles’ Folk-Tales of Kash- 
mir, 2nd ed., p. 20; Parker’s Village Folk-tales of Oeylon, vol. Ill, 
pp. 127-131.) 
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The incident of a dragon growing too hig for a river occurs 
also ill the ih^rak folk-tale Baja Biidimaia (ed. — ^Clilford, Singa- 
pore, p. o) and in the Achelmese Ilihu/at Ban fa Ahmai (Snonek 
H,argronje\s The AchehnesedTvol. II, p. 14'S) . 

The following is the outline of the story:— 

Prince Dewa, Ijaksana Dewa ruled in fairy-land. His consort 
Chaliaya Kliairan bore a beautiful daughter Putri Langhani Cha- 
haya. One day when, she was plucking dowers in the pleasance, a 
fairy {(lewa) Main bang Indra Seg'ara espied her and fell in love.. 
Ho cast a sjjeli on, a grass-hopper and sent him to dy and siettie on 
tlie princess and awaken in her thoughts of love. Then wearing 
liis creese and burning ‘‘■'as if he would tset fairy-land adre/’ lie 
eiitored tlie pleasanee. The priiieess sent a maid to call him. HiS’ 
hot words of love call forth her reproof and she bids him seek 
her parents. He dies away in dudgeon and resolves to bring a 
sickness upon iier. He is sleepless till the dawn wlieu the 
cocks crowed, the birds of paradise {chenderawaseli) sang in the 
heavens, parrots sang in the angsoka trees, parroqii ets on the 
boughs of the nagamri, mynahs on the chempathi trees and a 
drizzle of rain made all the dowers in the garden bloom/' 

After waiting seven days he charms (puja) a frangipaniii 
dower and throws it into the bosom of the princess as she and her 
maids are picking dowsers. She becomes pregnant. Her father 
curses her and changing her into the form of an ugiy mortal wo* 
man casts her down into the world. iShe bears a child in the 
forest. iShe lives in an abandoned hut, at drst begging rice and 
cooking-pots and later pounding rice for hire. One day in her 
absence, while her boy is plaNung under tlic house, a stranger offers# 
to sell him a young snake for half a coconut-shell full of rice. He 
buys the snake and makes it his plaything day and night. Another 
day he buys a young hawk and later a white rat. The snake grows 
tlui horns {chida) and claws of a dragon. The boy rides about on 
the dragons hack and other children give fruit in return for per- 
mission to play with the hero. The harbour-master {s!i(dil)andar) 
hears of it and sends for the boy who goes riding on his dragon 
with the young hawk flying above his head and the white rat fol- 
lowing. He is given fruit and rice and raiment. The Eaja o.{; 
the country hears of the marvel and sends for the boy to come on 
his dragon. He bestows on him rice, raiment and two slaves 
(sahaya). 

One niglit the dragon who has grown so big he cannot bathe 
in the river without flooding the country decides to run away to- 
the lake where his father and himself live. His little master fol- 
lows and overtakes him. The dragon’s grandsire, a terrible beast, 
gives him a ring out of his mouth which in a momenft can pro- 
vide food for a thousand men., He. bids the boy cadi upon his 
whilom plaything if ever he needs his help. Tlie hawk and the 
white rat take leave of their dragon playmate. 

K. A. Soc., Ko. 85, 1922. 
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The liero’s mother is in great distress at the disappearance of 
her son. On iiis return he loses his way in the forest. His 
dragon's graiiddam, angry at hearing that the magic ring has been 
given to the hoy^ sends a warrior dragon to ask for it back in re- 
tnini for a magic stick. The dragon finds the boy. When he goes 
to bathe ill a pool, the boy sdezes the stick and striking the pool 
tlirice prevents the dragon from leaving it. He luirries away, tak- 
ing the magic stick. He hears the sound of men felling in the 
jungle and going near espies a masterless knife {parang piifing) 
felling a tree. At sight of him the knife runs off to a hut wliere 
an old man lives. Tiie hero spends the night at the hnt and shak- 
ing his magic stick provides food for them both. The old man 
gives him in return for the magic stick his knife which will obey 
all behests and can enlarge itself and fight foes. Our hero readies 
home and goes to pay his greeting to the harbour-master. Always 
ho provides cooked food for his mother and Iiimseli:, by means of 
the magic ring. 

Xow tlie ruler of the eonntry, Eaja Indra Mahadewa was 
childless. He went to the island Chahaya Pennana ( 

to pay vows that he may get an heir. He and his consort bathed 
in a iake on the island, prayed and burnt incense. Betara Kala 
heard the ]Drayer and dropped a manggo in the king’s path >as be 
went up from, the lake. There was no manggo tree in the neigh- 
bourliood. The king accepted it as a sign, and he and his wife 
partook of the fruit. On their return a dragon ])ars tlie bark’s way 
and the king induces him to desist by promising that his child if 
a girl shall ]>e the dragon’s wife, if a boy his friend. The queen 
bears a daughter Princess Mengindra, First Day of the Moon.” 
The dragon king sends a lobster to see if the king has go-t a child. 
The lobster hiding at a royal landing-stage hears maids grumbling 
at having to carry up bathing water for the princess. He bids a 
prawn enter one of the water-vessels and report on the beauty of 
the prince.?s. The 'lobster conveys the tale of her loveliness to the 
dragon king. The dragon king sends one of his warrior dragons 
to block the estuary of the country of Eaja Indra Mengindra and 
flood the land .so that he may remember his promise. A warrior 
goes down to the estuary and questions the dragon. The king asks 
for three months’ grac-e, wherein to prepare for the nuptials. His 
viziers advise him to offer his daughter’s hand to wdiosoever can 
worst the dragon king. The king vsends missives accordingly to 
tlie neighbouring princess and all accept the offer. He puts his 
daughter on a raft in an iron chest and all the princes who have 
ac-ce])ted the challenge on other rafts and sends them down to the 
estuary where the dragon waits. Leaving the hawk and the white 
rat to look after his mother, our hero takes his magic ring and 
knife and goes aboard the princess’ raft where he is allowed to 
stay. At the estuary the waiting dragon scatters the rafts of the 
princes with his breath and bids our hero leave the raft of the 
princess. 
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The ];)ri'iiecss promises him her hand if he can worst the 
drag'oii suitor. He bids his magic knife decapitate the dragons 
who approaeli the raft. The princess and her maids are hungry. 
The hero’s magic ring provides food. He invokes his young liawk 
and ail the hawk trihi* tly off \yith the raft back^ to shore, peck- 
ing the eyes of all dragons that approach. The king oi; the 
dragons sends a hnge warrior dragon who swallows the raft with 
ail its erew. The hero by nieaiis of his magic ring provides food 
and lamps. T^he hawk flys and tells the white rat of his master A 
predicament. The white rat seeks Mambang Inclra Segara who 
eoines with Ids forces. A great battle follows. The dragons kilis 
the fairy warriors with the blasts and fires of their nostrils. The 
fairies slay tlie dragons with arrows. Mambang Iiidra Segara bids 
the young liawk enter the dragon’s belly and see if bis grandson 
and the jirincess are alive. The young hawk protests that he is 
unal)]e and the white rat enters and ffnds them still alive. The 
hero bids him tell the fairies to attack the other dragons. He 
orders his knife to (uit the heart of the dragon that lias swallowed 
them and then to cut througli the dragnn’s body and release them. 
Mambang Indra Segara sends Mambang liatna Dewa to fetch his 
son wliom lie names Mambang Dewa Keindraan. 

i\rambang Tndra Segara creates a country and castle by means 
of a magic jewel. He provides food by means of a ring. Their 
army is put uiKler four leaders, Mambang liatna Dewa, Mambang' 
Uangga Dewa, Mambang Beranta Dewa and Dewa Keindraan. But 
when a great dragon {Naga Gentala) arrives they are so hard 
].)resse<l that the liero hugging his body invokes his whilom dragon 
playmate, Xaga liatna Gempita, to their aid. Naga Gentala can- 
not prevail a]id retniming to the dragon king, Baja Gangga Indra, 
advises him to make peace. Baja Gangga Indra and all his war- 
riors -enter the fray. Jiatna Gempita attacks him. The rival 
virago ns tnrn themselves into crow and hawk, ape, (bP/roh) and 
tusked monster (gPrgasi)^ harpy and roc. liatna Gempita bites 
the neck of the harp}" and so Baja Gangga Indra dies. Eatna 
■Gempita iiecomes king of all the dragons. He tows the raft of 
the princ(‘ss up-strcain. The hero's father retires to fairy-land, 
leaving him the magic stone which can make cities and bidding his 
son call him at need. The hero leaves the princess' raft when it 
approaches the royal settlement. All the princely suitors for her 
h-and s^Kung her raft drifting on the tide rush and welcome her. 
They pretend tluw have saved her from the dragon. Her father 
builds a dais on a j.)lain where the princess shall sit and choose the 
prince she favoiu's {di-buat silam.hara di-Ungali padmg^ p. 110)’ by 
throwing him a posy of golden flowers. All the princes, all the 
chiefs and ])eop]e of the country, even the halt ajid blind pass be- 
fore the ].)rincess but she does not throw the posy. At last the 
hero is told to pass before her. He passes carrying his magic knife, 
the hawk flying above his head, the ’wMte rat following him. The 
princess throws the golden flowers on him. The 99 princes de- 
mand that the marriage shall take place after a procession to the 
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palace { berlandniig) . hoping to Idll the on the wav. 

By mean- ot his father's magic stone the hero creates a city and 
palace and castle, 'the white rat, who is really Eaja luclra Eayu 
ill animal shape, goes to fairy-land and invites i^Iamliang Iridra 
Segara and. his I'o anger son Manibang Eatna Dewa to the wedding. 
The harboiiT-inaster comes and w^ith limbs and beard trembling 
and face as '‘'' white as a pealed mushroomy’ sees the city and palace 
the hero has created, understands he is a fairy prince and does 
obei.-ance. The yn’ineess^ father liears music and sends viziers to 
see what it portends. They are fed by means of the magic ring 
and return and tell their master of tlie city and palace and its 
furniture. The king sends his future son-in-law word that tJie 
h'O ])rin('es will attack him during the wedding procession. The 
hen* begs him not to ]>reTent them. Manibang Indra Segara des- 
r-emls to earth <>n a magic carpet (ham para n hesakfkin). The 
liero's inotlier sorrows over her mortal form. Idle yonng hawk who 

is really a fairy Darkasila flies to fairy-land and 

]>leads for her with Dewa Laksana Dewa, tviio w-ith Iris consort 
dcs(‘ends to t‘arth for liis grand-child's wedding after Iregginu* 
Dewa Betara Brahma to restore to his daughter her fairy shajre. 
t).n a moonliglit night Betara Brahma descends aini sprinkling 
I^rineess Langkam Chahaya with, golden flowers and rainbow water 
lager pancha roua dari Iceyarigan) restores her faiiw beauty, ad- 
dressing her as ‘' .Blue Lotus.''” The hero goes to the wedding on 
the flying carpet. Darkasila and his hawks fl.ght the .followers of 
the h9 priiic(*s. After the wedding Dewa Laksana Dewa and his 
fairy followers fly up to fairy -land on a magic carpet. A marriag*.^ 
is arranged at last ]>etsveen the heroes npther and Mambang .Indra 
Segara. The ' hero picks itp his magic stone. City and castle 
vanish. Fie and. his bride and her father set out for home. The 
99 princes waylay tliein butTet the fatlier pass. By his magic 
stone the hero creates a pleasaiice, FFis magic knife fights the 
princess. .Fifty of them surrender and later fight the reniainiinr 
4:9 ])ut fail to worst them wlxerenpon the hero calls Ills dragon 
friend Eatna Dem])it;:i to capture tliem: — the magic knife would 
kill them and the hawks blind them. All the ininees who escape 
de-ath acknowledge the hero's suzerainty. The hero reiea>Gs tlie 
liawk and the wiiite rat to return to fairy-land, whence they visii 
him often. Fie rules the kingdom of indra l^laliadewa happily 
with Ills eom-ort. 
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By A. W. HAMiLTO]sr. 

To any one wliose knowledge of Malay lias been acquired from 
tile I'arioiis text books on the subject, with tlieir <:-orrect ortliogra- 
plny it conies as ratlier a slioe.k to find, on arrival in Penang, tliat 
he is irnalfie to follow even the simplest conversation between two 
natives of the place, and that his own Malay, althovigh understood, 
is not the colloquial of the N'orthern Settlenient. 

Before long, however, the stranger begins to observe tliat his 
difiieulties lie in well defined directions; and that the body of the 
language remains nriieli the same as tliaft to whicdi he has been 
accustomed, so that after a few nionths the newcomer should Iiave 
little 1 rouble in conversing in the same strain as his hearers. The 
dilftu'enees lietween the so-called Penang Malay,' ' which is really 
the ]\Ialay of Jxedah altered slightly to suit the needs of a eos- 
mopolita]! town population with a large element of Southern 
Indians from tlie ifadras Presidency, and “Singapore Malay/'’ 
wliicl) is a similar corniption of the speech of Johore to meet the 
I’equirtamuits of a busy mart dealing with many races and much in- 
fiiumfcd ])Y its proximity to Java, come mainly under six lieads:— - 

1. Ibu’shuess iji pronunciation. 

2. Tile alteratioii <'>f a final ‘"' I'’! into 'br k 

.‘k 1'iie clipping of certain common words. 

4. Tlie use of ])eculiar idioms and idiomatic eonstriietions. 

0. The use of words not in common use elsewliere, or con- 
fined in use to Kedah. 

(k The inclusion of words of Indian origin sometimes to the 
(‘Xrliision of native .Malay words. 

1, Healing with the above seriatim, in Johore Malay the pro- 
nunciation is always soft, especially that of a final syllable, so 
Tiriicli so indeed that a final a is never pronounced as the long a in, 
fa f her bnt dies away as tlie sound of the er in the same word, so 
that fallier eowld he traiiserilied as fa iha to a reader of romanised 
Malay in Joliore. In Penang speech on the other hand the letter 
(h is always given its full sound of a long a or ah even at the end of 
a word, so tliat y/pr/, (a pa) what with its mute final a in Johore, 
becomes dpa; auihua-^ where ]>eeomes md ml; dia becomes 
di d; rd ja a king bec'omes yVb In Johore the letter r though 
pronounced (distinctly is nerer rolled as in Javanese and when 
appearing as a final is prononnced ever so slightly, so that Icotor 

dirty could almost be written as Ico taiL\ and akivv a root a /rd 
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both being long. In Penang the letter r though not rolled is 
pronounced in a. peculiar gurgling manner at the back of the throat 
except it be a final -vvlien it is pronounced with a steely ring which 
often makes it difficult to distinguish from a final k which as else- 
where is always enclitic. 

Ai/er '■''A^hteP^ is thus pronounced as if it were ayak sieve 
nyior a coconut as if it were spelt nyiok; boclior leaky as if 
it were spelt hocltok; dmgar to liear^^ as if it had been dengak; 
ajar to teach ’’ as if it were spelt ajak invite/^ Apa kliabarf 
What’s the news? How are you? is often heard as Apa habak 
the initiail kh being changed to k for assonance in conjunction with 
the alteration of tlie sound of the final r to k. Words ending in 
the letter r but having i as the penultimate letter on the other 
hand are pronounced as if tlie final syllable were kk and not ir. 


Pik'h\ ‘'to think"'’ becomes 
Pasir, ^'■'saiul ” 

Kikir, a file ,, ' 

Ilampir, “ near 

Gam bi r, ga m I ,)ier „ 


pikiak. 
pasidi, 
kikiak. 
bampiak 
gam hiak 


Anotlier peculiarity of Penang pronunciation is the iiiclis- 
tinet utterance of ultimate syllables ending in which are 
shortened and articulated quickly^ resulting in the letter s being 
sounded a>s if it were ih/ so that hh'as sounds like beraiJij 

pMas/^ pungent as pedadh ; Ukas, quickly as lekaili and atas, 
above as aiaik. Similarly hagm, “ fine is prououucecl baguili; 
biingktis, a bundle as btinghuih and mampus^ to die as 
mampuih : whilst words ending in k merely change the a into li: 
tulk, ^^to write” being pronoimced as iuiih; bark, line” as 
barih: kerk, a dagger” as kerih: and cMngis, crosslooking 
as chengik. 

2. The alteration of a final I into i. 

One of the most puzzling features of the Penang dialect is the 
substitution of an i for a final I, whereby even common ’^vords 
appear strange under their new guise^, and in a few instances have 
to be recognised from the context as being different to the words 
similarly pronounced but spelt differently; instances in point being 
banfal, pillow” which is pronounced bantai and is liable to be 
mistaken for bamtai, to thrash, to slaughter ” and tangkal, a 
ciiariffi^ pronounced iangkai and liable to be confused with tangkaL 
a stenn^’ In those eases where the penultimate letter is i the 
sound of the final I does not become i as usual but is elided and the 
sound of the penultimate i is changed to e so that katil, a bed- 
stead ” is pronounced hate. 

The following list gives the majority of common wmrds ending 
in I and their pronunciation. 
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Ajal: : 

, allotted spall, of life 

ajai ' 

AMl^ 

iiitelligeiiee 

alcai ' ' 

Ami: 


ami . 

Asal , 

origin 

mai 

Atml 

early. 

mmi 

Bachul ■ 

. spiritless 

bachoi 

Batal , 

to repeal 

haiai 

Balctil 

.a basket 

hahui 

Bawal 

a ponifret 

haimi 

Basal 

a Jaiiiidiced swelling 

hasai 

Bangsal 

a slied 

hangsai 

B,Uul 

correct 

hHui 

BMal 

stupid 

behai 

Bmd 

a boil 

bisui 

Bilal 

a muezzin 

hilai 

Bogil 

naked 

boge 

Botol 

a bottle 

botoi 

CMngal 

tire name of a wood 

dim gal 

Chmghol 

a mattock, a hoe 

dmngJcoi 

Glmnghil 

to pick out wdth a pointed imixumQTiiclhmiglce 

Dajal 

wicked, mischievous 

da']a% 

Dodol 

a kind of sweetmeat 

dodoi 

Dogol 

hornless 

dogoi 

Bndiil 

a hainmoek 

tmdui 

Gatal 

itchiness 

gatai 

Gasal 

odd 

gasai 

Gempal 

stout 

gempai 

Gomol 

to strive as in wrestling 

gomoi 

Halal 

legitimate 

haiai 

Hemul 

officious intrusion 

hcmni 

Thai 

curly 

ikai 

Jang gal 

discordant 

janggai 

Jamhul 

a fruit 

jambui 

J ejal 

to cram into a hole 

jejai 

J crenial 

a hshing stake 

jeremai 

Jenglcal 

a span 

jenghai 

Jml 

to sell 

juai 

Kapal 

a ship 

Icapai 

Katil 

a bed 

hate 

Kehal 

lasting 

hekai 

KMal 

a black discolouration of the skin 

hedai 

liepul 

1/16 gantang 

kepui 

Kenal 

to know a person 

kenai 

Kidal 

left handed 

kidai 

Mahal 

expensive 

7nahai 

MAnghal 

half ripe 

menghai 

Nakal 

inisehievous 

nahai 

Panghal 

1)eginning 

pangkai 

Pasal 

reason 

pasai 

Panggil 

to call 

pangge 

R. A. Soe., 
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Pedal 

the gizzard 

pedai 

Pejal , 

firm of flesh 

pejai 

Pistil 

to canw on the shoulder 

pihui 

Piihul 

to hit 

puhui 

Rug ill 

to rape 

rugui 

Samhal 

(‘oiidinients 

samhai 

Sakai 

to knock against 

sakai 

SangJcal 

to deny 

sangkai 

Sesal 

TO regret 


Sendai 

. to wedge 

,^kiidai 

Sim p ul 

lo tie 

Tirnpui 

Sial 

ill omened 

siai 

Takal 

a pulley 

fakai 

Ta rn pal 

to patch 

iampai 

Tang gal 

loosening 

fanggai 

Tangkal 

a talisman 

fangkai 

Tanghul 

a net lifted by a lever 

ta n g kid 

Tetal 

thick (compressed) 

teiai 

T^al 

thick 

tehai 

Tirnhiil 

to float 

Mmbtii 

Ting gal 

to leave behind 

tinggai 

Til nipul 

]}hint 

turnpid 

Tunjal 

to thrust downwards 

tunjai 

WaliU 

an attorney 

wake 


3. Tlie clipping of certain common words. 

The number of words clipped is small but as several are words 
in everyday use, it is as well to master them straight away. 

The most important of these words are, 
nuiri '' to come, 'Mvhich is shortened to mai 

pergl to go 'Mvhich is shortened to 

Saijabam mai I have Jnst come 
Hang piAah '■'Go away!” 

Similarly ini “'this ” and ff-w that ” are nsiially contracted 
to ni and hi which also serve as contractions for smi here ” and 
sitn “ tliere/’ the last named being also sometimes represented by 
nu. 


There he is ” 

Bo von want this or that ? ” 
Here it is. 

That chair.” 

Like this.” 

“ Like that.” 

About this matter.” 

Be that.” 

Who is that?” 


nu did* :■ 

1} amg mcdim yang m-hali yang tuf 
ni din, 

I'h^osi iu, 
mdclimn ni. 
maeham tu. 
pasai ni, r 

pasai tu, 
sapa iu ? 

The contractiojis n% and with the addition of the word 
dia, or ^‘she,” contraeted to form the new cdmbina- 
tions of dtmi, this person or party ” i.e. dia detu, ‘‘That person 
or party ” i.e. dia ifu and the vaguer denu, those people.” 
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TLis party would like to settlement but the others 

d.orr''t want Deni suka buat selesa% den u la mahiu 
Why did you strike hioi? '■ Awallicmg pukm del a? 

The word tmtang faemg^^ vAxen co^ tang is eoui- 

biued with ni ‘^vthis '’ and “ tliat 'hto meati in this or that spot 
or plaee” : — ■ 

I am ill pain about tliis spot. Saga sakU lang ni 
Go and put it over the n‘. Emig pi taroh tang tu. 

I doif t know -where it has got lost. Tang mana dm pi hilang pun 

ta- iakudaJi. 

He was sitting at the table Dia dudolc tang meja. 

That portion is alriglit but this is defective Tang in bagiu> dak, 

tapi tang nirlah nampak chadial. 
The word iTt/iT to follow ” when used in the sense ot ’''hilong'* 
or ‘•'t through is usually contracted to knt (tyh), thus: — 
t’*' By which road did you come?” llang mai, kof jalan maun? 

‘■‘■' The thief came tlrrough by tlie back Pe//c/cwri tu mafiok koi 

belakwng. 

The verb dudok '‘’ to sit, to dwell/’ is frequently shortened 
to dok:— y 

Where do you live, sir ? Tuan dok di^manaf 
Pray remain seated. I am going.’’ Dok-lah, Saga nak pulaiig, 
Dok-Iah is a coniinon substitute for our ‘■' good-bye.'-’ 

The final h in tlie intensifying article lah is not pronounced 
in Penang, the word being enunciated as la with a long a sound. 

Sndah to finish,''’ naturally becomes dak : — 

‘■'“Tie has gone.” Dia dak pL 

“Tie has tinished doing it.” Dia huai, dak or dia dak hunt. 

The more usual query in ^Singapore of fnengapa why/’ or 
apa sebah for what reason,’’ is almost invariabl}" expressed in 
Penang by the one word awatf a eontraetioii of apa huai what’s 
to do ” etc., tliougli pui^al apa ““for what reason,” pronounced as 
pasai apa, is also frequently lieard. 

“'“Why were you dismissed?” Awai hang kcna huang kerja? 
Why is the train late?” Airat kh'efa a pi ni kunbai? 

Why did you not do it? ” A wai la' huatf 

What do you want ? What is the matter ? ” Awai? 

The usual ahbr(‘viations of -/a’ for iidak^ nak for luuidak and 
la an dak -for in kendak hold good in Penang as elsewhere:— 

1 don’t want it” Saga la malt a or Sttga ia'ndak. 

““ Where are you going? ” JSiak pi mana or kch/nana? Xak ka-manaT 
is a common greeting to a person met on the road, usually 
replied to hy ia pi mana “T am not going anywhere in 
particular ; ” or saja aku berjalmi, just out for a walk,'” 
or some definite statement of fact as, nak pi kedai, am 
going shopping.” 
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Dak is used. ioT tidalc S.B 3 l negoiion, 
jou do it? iNTo.'’' Hang kah-hiiat? Dak, Oel 
Oe is more or less a meaiimgless exclamation like Oli! usually 
denoting grief or pain as in the phrase Adoi mak oel^ ^^Alas mother 
oh! hut in hailing or in reply to a hail merely means ^^ahoyd^ 
or t^ yes.^" : ■' 

Boat ahoy! sampan oe! 

Oh brother Mat! 0^ hang Mat! (answer) Oe^ Yes/^ 

In connection, with dak is a little phrase huat dak meaning to • 
do " i.e, to act (as if) nothing (had happened) to appear quite 
unconscious of what is afoot ( him t 

‘‘""AViien I passed he was gambling at the side of the road but I 
acted as if I had not noticed anything.^^ Wahtu saga lain 
dia doh main fudi di-tepi jalan tetapi saya huat dak. 

The usual abbreviations of the terms for kindred are in use as 


bang 

for 

ahang 

kak 

?!> 

kakak 

pak 

y? 

hapa 

tok 

5.? ' 

datok 

eke’ „ 

and the less common 

mche^ 

nek 

for 

nenek 

dek 


adek 

nak 


anak 


which are used only in certain phrases. 

Bang is used in conjunction with a name as hang Tam = ahang Ham. 

brother Itani, the brother not being a sign of relationship but 
of respect. 

Which one do you want brother Din? This or that? Tang mana 
hang Din maliu? Yang ini-kah, yang lu? 

It is also sometimes used in addressing a stranger as 
Bang oe^ saya nak turn pang hertamja di^mmia rimiah s-i-anuf 
Oh ! brother might I ask you where is so and so^s house ? 

It should not be forgotten that in Malay, titles of relationship 
are used to express not only actual relationship but the relative 
rank of the persons addressed or spoken about as compared with 
the speaker. So that kak Jah does not mean ^bny sister KhadijalT^ 
but Jah w'ho is of the relative rank of hahak or elder sister to 
med’ Further, ahang^ adek, kak and tok are used as polite forms 
of address to strangers according to their age and sex to avoid 
using the pronoun you which is considered rude. 


There are 

also a few Avords W'hich are 

shortened to the 

extent 

of a syllable. 
tuala 

a towel 

tola also 

tuala 

kuala 

an estuary 

kola „ 

kuala 

biasa 

accustomed 

hesa „ 

hiasa 

kuasa 

power: authority 

kosa ,, 

kuasa 
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semiyap to be or become silent sengap 

hiawah xnonitor lizard hmak 

sentul m edible fruit setul 

mvkiya to do an injustice''’ naya 

I) nay a a crocodile boy a 

suara ‘"’■ a voice sora 

siapa who sapa 

tiarap “ face downwards temp 

pelihara ‘•'^to nurture^, bring up'"''' plera 

chmdami sandalwood cMnma 

membacJiang '‘'tlie horse mango machang 

pmdar phosphorescence penar 

tembelolc a boring marine woriii iemeloh 

pijat-pijai biig’’ pejat 


4. The use of certain peculiar idioms and idiomatic construc- 
tions. ► 

One of the uiost common idiomatic constructions employed 
in the sense of ‘■'hn the middle of doing something’^ is the use of 
dole a contraction of dudoh, %o sit.''' 

Elsewhere the word dalam, in/ ■ tmgah, ‘"'in the middle of/' 
or sMang^ "'•'whilst/''' would be used to emphasise the fact that a 
person was in the act of doing something; or else the sentence 
would he introduced by such a word sls masa, ^^ at the time whem'^; 
or the state of action would be understood from the context, or 
even expressed by ahfa in the sense of "" was.'"’ 

Ill Penang a sentence such as 

""I was in the house at the time/^ would be, Ketika tu saya dok 
ada di-rumah i.e. Ketika lu "" at tiie time/’ saga "" I,” dok ada "" was 
in the act or state of being/'' di-nimah "" in the house.’'’ 

""I was (in the middle of) eating when he arrived.” Bila dia 
sampai, saya dok mdkan nasi 

"" The ship is (in the act of) coming.” Kapai dole mai, 

"" As I was (in the act of) going he was coming.'” Saya dok pi dia 
dok maL 

""A policeman was standing up at the cross roads.” Mata-mata 
dole terpachak di-kepala> sempang, 

"" I have been ill for a long time.” Saya dok sakit berapa lama : — 
dok sakit "" have been in a state of illness.’’ 

"" Pl'e is always playing.” Dia dole main siang mala\n : — 
dok mam ""in the midst of play.” 

Another unusual construction is the use of the prefix pe to 
indicate an active sense instead of the more usual sufiix kan 

larika.n or melarikan, ""to run off with/’ becomes in Penang 
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lias rim of! with a niair's daiigliter."' Dia stidah pelari.anah 
.■ orang, 

PeloH also iBeaiis 'ho he taken of! hj^ i.e. "to be washed aw^ay by/‘ 
"The soil was all washed away by the minT^ Tamh itu liabis di- 
pelm Jmja/n, 

The prefix pe is iised with haik^ " good/^ i;o foria pebciik^ " to 
make good i.e. to nieiid.^'^ 

Eumali helum lagi di-pehaih " The house is not yet repaired.^^ 

The same prefix -when attaehed to keeM " sinalh ^'^ rmdali 
"low/' nail: to rise/'' rapat "close together” and hangat-^ hot 
forms pekechi' "to make smaller/” make lower,” 

penaik "to raise or time up” perapcit to bring close together” 
and pmdiangat " to heat up.”' 

Turn down the lamp/''' , PekecM pUUa. 

" The ground shoiild be lowered still further.’'' Tanah tu niahu dP 

permdah lagL 

He is timing up the xiolin.''’ I)ia dok pmaik hiola. 

" He is a little bit on.” Dia sudah pmaik. 

From lekwt " to stick ” is formed peUkat " to set fire to fuel.” 

Erery morning early I have to get up and light the fire.” Selalu 
pagi-pagi saga kena hangkit pMekat api. 

The t?old rice should be w'armed up again.” Nasi sejuk tu mahu 
p endian gat. 

" The floor boards should be closer together.” Pa pan lanfai malm 
pma/pat lagi. 

Pe wlien prefixed to a word eommenemg with the letter li 
becomes per so that luimbat "to chase” becomes perliamhat "to 
chase out ” and lialis "to finish” becomes pcr/m&is "to finish ab- 
solutely/’ the letter h being elided in pronunciation.. 

" Chased out of the house ” BPperamihai keluar dari nimali 
" Drink up! ” Minum pmtMs! 

5. JMel- “on the otliei- wide of” is used in Penang for so- 

"on the side of ” as 

" Two doors on this side BaJek smi dua pintu. 

"There are tivo witnesses on this side, hut only one on that.” 
Balek sini ada dim saksi^ halek sana choma satii. 

Dan in Penang is the counterpart of senipat "to have time 
to,” so that ta" dan means " no time to.” 

I could not get back in time.” Saga to’ dan imk halek. 

Will we catch the train? Yes.” Dan-kah kereta apif Dan. 
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‘"^No time to (‘at with so much work.'' Kerja hanyak ia dan 

m ah' an nasi 

"No sooner liad I sat down than he come." Ta" dan dudok dia 

mai 

Dan Avli<‘ji duplicated on the other hand means, straight- 
away there and then.'’ 

A Cliiiiese came to the station and reported tlmt robbers had 
entered his lioiir-c. Straight away I went out to eiuiuire into the 
matter.'’ Sa-orany China mai repot di-halai kafa-nya ramaJi dia 
dl-masok penyaman dan-dan jnga saya keliiar pi pcreksa. 

" He returned as soon as lie got the telegTam.” Bih dia dapai 
taligerarn dan-dan juffa dia pulang. 

La is us(‘d tor mViaranff now 

Nowadays it exists no longer.’’ La nk iada lagL 
want it this very minute.” Saya maliu la ni juga. 

Sat a contraction of saDity a moment,” is in very general use. 
Come and sit down for a moment.” Bang wai-lah diidok sai. 
"Wait a moment.” Xanii sai. 

He will be hero in a minute.” Sat lagi dia mai 
'‘"He is always coming (i.e. every minute).” Sai-,^at mai 

Sai can also be duplicated wlien it moans, "‘•'just this very 
minute, a moment ago.” 

'* H(‘ has just tiiis second gone out." Barn sai-sat dia kidnar. 

Dekai "'near" is frei’iuently used for kapada “to” and takes 
th(‘ pJace of sama in Singapore. 

How many ti'mes liave I not told you? " Bern pa kali saya sndaL 
lilang drkal: hang. 

Co and ask yoiu* master for money.” Hang pi minta duil dekat 
fuan hang 

"‘He eam.e and alaised my wife in fdtliy terms.” Dia mai niaki 
drkai bin i saya kolor-kolor. 

" He was fisted and kicked until nearly half dead.” Di-puhoi di- 
iendaiuj dekat dia sa-iengali nyawa. 

Baang "'to throv' away " is often used idiomatically with the 
inrj“»]i(‘d sense of, to get rid of.” 

"Tear that up.” Koyak hnang. 

"He has left his family and gone to Siam.” Dia siidah tinggai 
biiaug anak bini pi yiegeri Siam. 

"AYho knows wliere he has gone to live.” ihitah ka-mana dia pi 
d’udok baang. 

Go and liave your food drst.” Hang pi makan huang diilu. 

K banisliee." Orang huang negeri. 
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agreement by conference/^ is sometimes used in eoni- 
binatioii with other words to mean, in a bocly.^ — 

The thieves 'went off in a body.^^ Penchuri itu pim sudah pakat 
lari. 

Five men assaulted me in a body/^ Lima orang palcat puhoi delmi 
swya. 

The women cursed him in a body.'"-" Pe/reniptian sudah palcat maJci 
dehat dia. 

The plurative suffix pa (in Kedah apa) is used in eonjuiictioii 
with the personal pronouns to form the plural number: — 

Saya / I Sepa We {Saija 'pd) 

Tlmig You Hangpa You all {Hang pa) 

Bia He or she Depa They {Bia pa). 

You people are always like this. Hang pa ni madiam iu-lali selalu. 
We will not forget them. Sc pa ia lupa hur-depa. 

Kut ‘‘perhaps,*' used interrogatively at the end of a sentence 
but does, not do away with harang hali : — 

hope he has not fallen down by any cdiance.'’* Jangan diet pi 
j atoll hut. 

Perhaps he is already married.’^ (answer) May be.^^ Barang- 
hali dia sudah haivm. (answ^er) Eutdah. 

Jom, ‘‘Come oii!'^ is frequently used alone as an interjec- 
tion;- — '■ ' 

‘‘ Come along.*^ (answw?r) Como on theii.^^ Haridali. (answmr) Jom, 

Aren’t you coming? ” (answer) " Alright, let us be off*.” Tuan ta' 
mau pif (answer) Jomdali. 

Lagu a tune ” with the addition of m this ” and tu that ” 
takes the place of macham ini and macham itu ‘‘ like this or like 
that” and has the meaning of ‘^manner” or ‘'‘Yvay”: — 

Do it in this manner.” Hang huat lagu ni. 

He wears a Chinese style of dress.” Bia pahai lagu China. 

I don’t like people carrying on in that manner.” Saya to! suTca 
orang luat lagtt tu. 

This is not the right way to carry on.” Lagu ni ta^ hena-lah, 

Noll ‘'‘Avill you!” etc. is used interrogatively at the end of a 
sentence : — 

‘‘ Don’t forget, will yon ? ” Jangan hang lupa noh f 

‘'‘Youre going aren’t you?” Hang nah pi noh? 

You love me, don’t yon? ” Hang saymg nohf 
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This word sluntld be distiiiguisiiecl from nah here/'’ wliieli 
is used at the beginning of a sentence wlieii giving things to a 
person: — 

Here^s t'he jnoney.’'’ Nah^ duU! 

Here come and take tliis book.'’’ Nah, amh eh huh. 

Tahaf '"'as far as, up io^r<yT had (soinetmies premouneed hwl) 
whicii has the same ineaning and is derived froiii the Arabic htdd 
"‘'a l:)oundar;y a limit, ’’ are used in eonjnnction with m and in to 
i‘vpress meanings elsewliere obtained byvthe use of mtapnl or sa^ 
bantjak : — 

As niucli as that {m-lja7iijak iPu)^^^ h 
'''He can’t do even as niiieli as this.” had ni pun la' buleh huat. 

'' Water iip to the waist.” a.yer talmi pinffgang. 

" The road ended at that point.” in jalan pun lualL 

Had is soinetinies combined with Jiingga to im^an limit.” 

" Work without limit (unending).” Idrja dmgan Had a had hingga. 

Ha^‘ (nasal) " yes,” whieh may he derived from the Hindus- 
tani word of tlie same sound and nu^aningis mncli used colloquially 
in reply to a query: — 

Did you go tliere? Yes.” Jlang-hah pi mlu? lla^K 

" Do yon want this one? Yes.” Hang tuahu gang nl-ka'h? 

A word ratlier similar in sound but omitting the a is (nasal) 
wliich is used as an interjY^ction at intervals by the listener to 
tleiiote t hat In* is ])aying attention to what is being said and under- 
stands it. 


Nnlah. an intmuogative, perliaps : I don’t know,” is frequent- 
ly shortened to, /nh : — 

“ I don’t know wliere he lias gone.'’ Ta.h kanmnadiak dia pi. 

" Perha|)S lie is dead.” Tali -hah dia rnati. 

What are you doing? ” Apadah hang Imatd 

(>. The iiudusion of words of Indian origin sometimes to the 
exclusion of Jiativo Ylalay words. 


Penang 

Aria 

Arid 

Aula Fa' Kasa 


Singapore 

Ulor To lower, to pay ont rope. 

Pespeetful designation of an el- 
der sister. 

A.uia Seleman Blntf. 


Anla 

Baja.il 

Bel 

Beria-ni 


Temherang „ 

Gasalc To strike up or perform on an 

instrument. 

A tree with an astringent fruit 
(Aegle marinelos), 

A dish of rice and meat cooked 
together. 
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Ch amelia 

, Sendok 

A spoon. 

Cm 

Tell': 

.Tea. .. ■ ■ ■ 

Chapras 


A badge plate: clasp. 

Cliandi (sliandi) 

Stnbborii of a horse. 

Clio fa 

Tonghat 

A police baton. 

Chokcra 

A Tamil joimgster (seryant). 

Dapra 


A- fender (on a ship). 

Dol 


All Indian drum. 

Dal 


Split peas. 

Gadh 

KCeta tmgan 

A handcart. 

Gahra 


To be alarmed, agitated. 

JJargari 

Pasong' 

Handentf. 

Kaman 


A police term meaning special 
duty not regular beat work. 

K aril era 


Low worthless people. 

Korrna 


A rich stew of meat. 

Lawak 

, .Kedakar 

Joking; jesting. 

Lnclt/J 


Obscene, profligate. 

Jjadarn 

Sepatu kuda ' 

Horse shoe. 


Mampele (mapele) — Pmgmiiin jantan — Bridegroom. 


Majiipelam Mangga 

A manggo. 

Male, 

A garland. 

Mamak 

Uncle, a designation for oiiei’s fa- 
tlier-in-law or the hnsbaiid 
of one's aunt. 

Mami 

Aunt, a designation for one's mo- 
ther-in-la, w or the wife of 
one's uncle. 

Mandom 

Worthless, a broken down horse. 

Maclian 

T]\q husband of an elder sister 
{akaiTg ipar) . 

3£aini 

The wife of an eider brother 
{kakak ipar). 

Mamkii 

The nim tree. 

Miial 

A kind of sweetmeat. 

Mhiabak 

A meat omelette. 

S\aiia 

Ivespectfiirdesignation of an el- 
der brother. 

De terns 

Pride; arrogance. 

Corien Kedi 

Iiiipotent. 

Pokeri 

A profligate, a blackguard. 

Pern la 

UnleaYened bread. 

fPiiu Penganlin perempuan 

Poni Gagonq 

A bride. 

A small tin vessel. 


A -water tap. 

Para Jag a 

Sentry go. 

Pea'll B licit main: glat 

To tease; to deceive. 

Piru 

A guinea fowl. 

Pariah 

A lowcaste person. 
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Bhnunggai Kelor 

Horse radish. 

Ranggl 

Sokk: henchang 

Fine, gaud}^ 

Saul' a 

C hah ok 

A whip. 

Sian 

Ilaihir 

.Reserve duty. 

Sale 

Aaigin 

..i rheumatic 

Shu nan 


joints. 


A ITindn. eocoj 

Tnl itai) 


A tall palm wj 
( Borassns 

Ihfiru 

Ladeh. 

C-urds. 

Tan 

Setal 

A stable. 

Tala 

Uepoli {hunch i manggn) A padlock. 


swelling 


in 


the 


flaholliform is) 


Proper .names are now taken almo-st. wholly from the 
Ara{)i(% native Malay names being rediK^ed to a mere hamlM 
of eonnnon desiignations as Atrang, and Pufeh, Siilong and 
Bougsu, Penajig i^IalaYs bear several names wliieb. at once denote 
the rmiian extraction of their l)earers. Prominent a:mongst 
JdU'i 'Pelc<(n names are snelu as (lie Em Bl (wliere Che is not 
derivef] from the Malay lionorific euche/ ])nt forms part of the 
propej* name) : Maulin: Pa man ^ Pa ^yan, Pa Wan Chih, 

Pa Wnn^ Teh: ami amongst women Ma Wan: Ma Wan Chile; 
Ma Wati Bi : Blhi: l\elsofa: KPlsom Bi: Hahihali: Nacliar, etc. 
Arabic- names many of whicih are long and hars.li to i\ralaT ears if 
proiionneed orthograpliLcally are all shortened to a. monosyllable, 
which is invaia'ably tlie last syllable of the words, sllgbtlv altered 
ill some cases to soften the sound. This custom is prevalent all 
over the peninsula with but slight variatiofns, in different places for 
some of the ablireviations. The abbreviated names are the ones in 
general use when sjieakang familiarly and in the homes but not 
even, then to tlio entire exclusion of the fuller forms. 

In Penang, 

Ismail is abbreviated to or ME or Mail 


Jaafar 

A Ini Bal'ar 

J hdnl~P airman 

AI) (hill all 

Darns 

'Oh a us 

If a shim 

JTassan 

Hussain 

Ibrahim 

Isa 

Junus 
A iisoh 
Kassim 
Arshad 
Alalrmud 


Par 

Kar or Bahar 
Ma:n or Dra w an 
Lah or Dollah 
Bos 
Bos 
( hem 
Chan 
Chen 
Em or 
Chit 
Kos 
Choh 
Chim 
Chat 
Mod 


A'em or Brahim 
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MMlumimad 

Mad 


Ahmad 

Mat or 

Amat 

Hamid 

Mid 


Marmir 

aiioh 


O.w/an 

Man or 

V/TA 

8^ man 

Sharif 

Samd 

1 iu 

Ad 


8(did 

Id 


Sand 

Od 


Salleh 

Leh 


[j<;ahali 

Ah^ -■ 


LSoi) 

■' 'So'p\: 


K kadi jail 

Jail 


Faiimah 

Mall 


Asiyadi 

Yah 


Saudah 

Dah 


Mariam 

. . Yam 


Minah 

Nah 


Kalsom 

Som 


Ilahibali 

Bah 


Nahchar ‘ 

Char 


Esah 

Chah 


Bihi 

Bi 


PJ'NANG. 

Singapore. 

Abang 

{(hang 

elder male cousin. 

Abang ipar 

ipar 

brotherdii-la'w; hiisbaiid of elder 
sister. 

Achar 

Jimiali 

a eess-pool. 

Achi lor 

iutup itii 

hide and seek. 

Adek 

adeh 

younger male or female cousin. 

Adek ipar 

ipar 

l')rother or sister-in-law, husband 
or wife of 3 mmger sister or 
brother. . 

Angkit 

an ghat 

to lift, to raise. 

Anjak 


, . slight alteration of position. 

Aram 

dmdam 

threats of vengeance, to harbour a 
feeling of vengeance: dhiduni 
in Penang only means longing. 

Asin-asin 

chehoh mmis a small leaved vegetable, eaten as 
spinach. 

Awal 

Yiang-siang 

early. 

A was 


. . a culinary mixture of various pre- 
pared vegetables with tlieir ap- 
propriate spices etc. 

Awat 

kena-pa 

why. 

Ayakan 

ayah 

a sieve : pmgayah in Penang is a 

pengayafc 


large sieve for gravel etc. 
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Penanu. 

Singapore. 



iatok 

a tapir. 

tampoeg 

Bagan 

jHnifjhilan 

a. landing stage. 

Bagi. , , 

Icasl 

to give. 

Balrup 

hoija 

a fat perso]i (vulgar = from a har- 
bour buoy). 

Bakir 

herbrha hasi 

sour milk. 

Balai 

ram all pasong 

a police station. 

Baiun 

, . . . * . 

to tlirash. 

Baliit 

hungl'us 

to wrap np. 

Bandarsah 

,^arau 

a private mos<|ue. 

Bangkit 

hang an 

to get up. 

Bebai 

pnrengus 

cross-grained. 

Bededam 


to crowd together. 

Belachak 

. . . . • • 

hopping mudfeh. 

Belah ■ 


to Initt; di-belah kcumhlng, to be 
butted by a goat. 

Belahak 

Hhlawa 

to belch. 

Belalang 

sihor-sibor 

a dragonfly: patoiig chahai, a red 

patong or 


variety: patong rimau etc. 

patong 


a foursided teetotum for ganir 
Ming witlt representation's of 
hiinga udung kidam and ikan 
(Chinese si bin four face). 

Belangkas 


Bendang 

mwah 

a. stret(‘h ot* paddy field. 

Bengkak 

hnrjk ant nr 

mnnijjs. 

chantek 

hasil 


Bengkang 

blngka puieh 

a sweetmeat. 

Bengkang 

buufka m e rah 

?? ■ ■ 

giila merali 

Bentara 

prlaijaih 

one who brings in the dishes at a 
feast. ■ 

Berangas 


tiny sharp shells adhering to- 

(sipikt) 


wood. 

Berclialar 

hhr/aris 

scratched. 

Berkapok , 

herpelok 

to enfold in the anns. 

Bertaki 

hcrjanji 

to agree. 

Bertanya 

bhHaivja fttpat 

to ask exactly : a direct question.. 

pepat 

Bertoli 

long gar 

to collide. 

Biji asam 

tom '{Ohinese) 

fantan. 

(main)kaclia 


kerat 

Bok 

joran 

a fismng rod. 

Bontot kapal 

helakmig kapal the stem. 
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Biiali sagalat buaJh mantega 
Buafi sawa luali savli 
Biiat kambu . . 

Buat; som. ; „ . . . ■ , . . 
.Bubok; ', , . : iaroli 

Bunga ayer , Ulis 
Buroag . • • • 


'Bwroag .segaa 


Chabai, • lada 

Chak ' })ipU 

Chak Bengala jMateh 

Chak b wrong pipit riimali 
Chak pipet pipU tuli 
or chak tuli 


Chak raya 

lurong 

Chak tanah 

tem.pua 

Chak uban 

pipit id) an 

Chakok 

cltangkok 

Chalak 


Chamdek 

mi d ir 

■Chamor ■. 

sepali 

Champin 

. . 

Chawgkat 

toll or, cliefek 

Changkis 

cdianiis 

Chapek 

iempang 

Chapul 


Chapui 

(= chabiil) 



Chas 

Chedas 

getek, kelefah 

Chekam 

cliengkam 


blitter fruit {Diospyros discolor), 
the cliiku. 

to take in : to swindle, 
to look sulky, 
to place, 
white bait. 

a well known tune with extempore 
niinieroiis verses iiitrodueing 
, pemn datok rieneh i.e. grandpa 
and grandma's instructions, 
the night- jar, on account of its 
lazy habit of laying its eggs on 
a road without a nest, 
chilis, lada liidup-ir^ 
lada kering = dried, 
a sparrow. 

the Java sparrow, a bird of the 
finch tribe, 
the house sparrow, 
a small speckled finch, which is 
fond of padi and takes a lot of 
searing. 

the weaver bird. 

the ground lark, 
the white-headed muni a. 
a crook, a hook, 
affection. ; 

innuendo, sarcasm: to get at a 
reason iiulireetly. 
scattered about, 
a slight flow. 

shallow. 

a scrawl (of handwriting), 
lame. 

indiscreet chatter and remarks on 
strange subjects in times or 
places of danger, regarded as 
liable to bring dowm some mis- 
fortune: a loose tongue, mulut 
cliapuL 

forward of a girl ; fast, 
lively, strong, recovered as from 
an illness. 

to compress as a flat object 
I>etw6en finger and thumb. 
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Chekaiig 

fegang 

Chekap 

. ■ ■■ .■ . 

Chelepa ' 

I'rjiok 

Clielarti 


Ctielus , : , 

lulus , muat 

Ciiempa 

chhu pal'd 

Chempaka 

huuga huh or 
hunga hemoja 

Chempedak 

nuugha huhor 

mambong 

Chempera 

frru pi a.r 

Chemus 

jelah 

Chenchodak 

iodah 

Chenderus 

* * • • 

Chengkok 

. . 

Chengko! 

. . . . . 

Chenohom 

{'rsOfU 

(daiio) 

Chenonot 

ililang iotigheng 

Chenuram 

churam 

Cherah' 

t Prang 


Ch^era 

^‘hl rifa 

Chop 

Chor badar 

cliurhor badar 

Chor kodak 

ji'uipukjhnput 

Chor pisang 
Chuak 

goreng pisang 

Chuchor 

peuganan 
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taut., : 

able, j-kilf tiL competent 
a small tin receptacle for tobacco 
or eig'arettes. 

ill eonfxislom, ill disor(] scat- 
terecl aroinid. 

ability to pass throuivli an aper- 
ture, lulus ill Penang* only 
means to succeed, to come oft', 
tlie cliampak tree (Miclielia 
e/iam paca ) , 
the franjipanui. 

a largi' pithy Jack fruit, with 
little or no contents, a fat 
woniaii. 

brokeji np, scattered in all direct- 
ions as frightened chickens, 
nausea, from overeating, 
a sea fidi with long projecting 
jaws. 

the refining of rancid oil. 
bent, clienghol' helrdoh, bent and 
twisted, twisting and turning, 
twistecb bent up of a diseased 
arm or shrivelled hand, 
a small shrub with fragrant edi- 
ble leaf. 

the extremity of the backbone, 
clienonot ayaru, the pope’s nose, 
sloping. 

clear, in Penang htilH >clierjh is 
a fair skin i.e. not dark, mala'- 
iiiata ciieralh is an ordinary P. 
C. as opposed to a maki-mata 
gtdap, or detective, 
a tale, a story. 
ii spade. 

a cake of flour, currystiiifs and 
].)ra vvns ( trada Ta mil ) . 
small round halls of banana and 
flour. 

a banana fritter, 
nervous, frightened, afraid {Imti 
cliiialc from the Chinese clioaJi) 
cakes. 
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Bakap : 

peloh 

Darai 

mandiil 

'Daiin pejat 

haroda 

-Dogeng 

do gel 


' Domol 

moncliong 

,Buit : , 

sen ' . 

rBaku-r : 

seheJi 

-'Egeh'" 

egah 

Ekor kuda ' . 


h (riimpiit) 

Elok 

molelc 

Enaii '■ 

hahong 

Clalah panjang 

niain galah 

or till 

Qamak 

ayah 

<3arok : 

{jamu 

(iasal' 

ganjil 

■Gefoang 

herbiial 

(bergebang) 

Oebu 

' ... .. . . ■ 

Qedegar 


Gedubil 

Kclamha 

G^ak 

keimua 

Gelam 

. . 

Gelebat 

helehad 

Geloh leher 


Gem par 

. . 

Qendawg raya 

hedoh 


<jetijak: 


Oenjut 

Cierai 


MALAY, 


to embrace. 

sexual impotence of tlie female, 
rue. ■ 

aiiilieclgecl;, featlieiiess., as some 
joung cMek-ens witli a few 
strong featliers on back and 
wingSj clobiies etc. 
snout, 
one cent. 

to rap with the knuckles, 
to walk with an unsteady gait as 
an old woman; jalan teregaJi- 
egah. 

a grass with a tufted head lilre 
horse tails, 
pretty.'- ■■ 
the siiger plant, 
a game like prisoners base. 

to guess. ■ ' 

rough voiced, raucous, rasping, 
odd of numbers, 
to yearn. 

. . soft, white as sand or a woman’s 
hand. 

. . very coarse, of a fabric, 
unmoved, brazen, 
to laugh. 

. . a light brown heron the size of a 
hangaii, found in padi fields 
and swamps, 
a double bladed paddle. 

. • to slit a person’s throat. 

. . to threaten, to scare (in Singa- 
pore ghnpar only means to 
bruit abroad). 

.the big drum in a mosque for 
heating the lionrs of prayer. 

. . slight alteration of position, to 
move. 

. • to edge towards {genjut in Singa- 
pore ‘is out of the straight as 
the fold of a sarong etc). 

. • a platform on which newly con- 
fined u^meii lie to be warmed 
{salai). 
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Penang. 

Singapore.' 

deremit ' 

(fh‘odi 

Get! ; 

turi {sayor turi) 

Qiechar 

kincliar 

Godam 

tt « « * • * 

Golok 

parang 

Gonjak 

giat 

Goris api 

korek api 

Gosok 

gosoh 

Giila gerek 

gula Malaka 

Gula puteli 

gula pasir 

Gun 

, . . • • • « 

Gundi 

guni 

Giiri 

. . 

Gut-gut 
or gugut 

htibut (harong) 

Habuan 

untok, hagian 

Haiian 

lial-nya 

fiambat 

Jcejar 

Hangat 

panas 

Hindu 

7{eling Hindu 

Hingar 

Rising 

Ipar lamai 

ipar dual 

Jajat 

ujoh 

Jalang 

sundal 

Jalor • 



Jambang 

clmmhang 

Jaitiong 

andang 

Janggus 

gajus 

Jaitgkit 

kait 

Jelabas 

chelupar 


Jelaga 

suiang asap 

Jelapang 

. . 

Jenehak 

ika7i nierah 

Jerap 

scrap 

Jerumal 

Icelong 


an auger. 

tlie edi])le leaf of a small tree, 
to cleanse;, to wash clothes etc. by 
swishing about, 
to hammer, to chastize, 
a Malay chopper, 
to tease, to annoy, to pull a per- 
soji^s leg. 
matches, 
to nib, to scrub. 
broAvn eoeoiiut sugar, 
white fine sugar, 
rising ground, 
a sack. 

an earthenware pot. 
a bird, a variety of Coucal, a 
ground cuckoo, 
a share. 

plight ; posi ti on ; circumstances ; 

affairs, 
to chase, 
hot. 

a Tamil; a Hindu, 
noisy. 

brother and sister-in-law of 
various degrees, 
to mock, to tease, 
a prostitute, 
striped, 
whiskers. 

a torch of palm leaves. 

tlie cashew nut. 

to bait a hook by piercing. 

talkative, garrulous, especially of 
a person who passes remarks 
on everything he notices.- 

lamp-black, 
a raised granary, 
a fine red sea fish, 
to soak, filteration, in Penang 
serap means to sponge on. 

a deepwater fishing stake. 
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Pen'ang. Singapore. 

Jerumiiii , .> ^ ' A' , . a mound of grass-: a wild pig's. 

lair : a hut of grass used as a 
cover by hunters in decoying 
gamebird in this last context 
5 is tlie word employed 
in Singapore, whereas bumhun 
in Penang means heaped up, 
as a \wy full measure of graiii 
called in Singapore pmoli me- 
Tomhong. 


Joreeg 

cli or eng 

striped (in Singapore joreng is 
a small strip of fish etc). 

Jiirai ' 

j or eng 

a strip of fish, etc,, sa-jtirai ikan. 

Jiiriis 

dir us 

to, water. , 

Kachang' 

kellsa 

lc^%hang bo lor 

the fianged bean (edible). 

Kaifi rawa 

Imin pekmgi 

a cloth usually silk blotched with 
all the colours of the rainbow, 
ivorii by women. 

Kakak ipar 

ipnr 

sister-in-law, wife of elder bro- 
ther. 

Kaleh ,■ 

aleh 

change of posture. 

KaMt 

membolot 

busiA bustling about. 

Kambi 

A . c . . 

a plain metal earring. 

K'ambiis ; 

timbns 

to fill in . 

Katak 

ho3oh 

a frog. 

Katok 

letok 

to rap, to knock, to hit. 

Katup 

ill hip 

to close. 

iCawat (ka- 

berharis 


waid) 


drill. 

KMera 

anak helanak 

a seafish like a small helanak. 

Kediri 

•^indiri 

oneself. 

Kediidok 

senudok 

a common pink fiowered shrub 
like a wdld rhododendron. 

Kelabotig 

berse pah 

mixed up, higgledy piggledy. 

Kelang 

enjln 

a mill. 

Kelarali 

M « . * A . * • 

a maggot which bores the branch- 
es of the mango trees in par- 
ticular. 

Keleh- , 

Wiat, nampalc 

to notice. 

Kelian 

galian 

a mine. 

Kelirig 

Keling Islam 

a Mohamedan Tamil. 

Kelip-kelip 

kunang-kunang 

a firefly. 

Kelmarin 

sa-malam 

Yesterdaw (in Singapore kHmariu 
can he used indefinitely for any 
previous date or occasion. 

ICelochak 

gelancliali 

choppy, broken of wxater. , 
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: ' Penang., 

Kelola: / :■ 

Kelolok; 

Kelwmboiig: 


to maBage, to look afteor, Lakelola, 
casual. 

a sarong woru as a mantle by 
Malay women. 

a small slir lib with short pods 
which are nnule into a |)iekle 
{jerolt), 

the s'ensitive plant, 
a corn, a callositj. 
the blue water hvaeinth. 


■Kemamaii 


Keman 

Keiwatu 

fCemeling 


telor 


addled^ of an egg*, 
a rotten egg*. 

a small grey curlew found on 
tidal flats. . 

■an intensitive of kmdwri, feasts 
of all sorts. 

to break off by ] lending, 
a plover. 


Kemiikus 

K’ettiurok 

Kendi 


Kenduri, 

kendara 

Kepak 

Kepala besar I . 

(burong) 

Kepu! 

Kerabat 

Kera duka kongkang 

Kerak nasi n-kudangcm 


one fourth of a elm pak. 
to swarm upt to climb up 
the slow loris. 

the small white scented flower of 
a climber much used by the 
Ohinese ladies in their hair, 
frequently : kmn k^mp = close wo* 
veil clotii. 

kidodak dregs, refuse left at the bottom 

, . . . or on the sides of a vesseL 

to snooze, 

. , secrets, scandal, gossip, private 
affairs. 

kereteng t'rizzy of hair. 

keresai dry and wiry of hair. ^^ 

kaifii kHat a large tree with reddish-black 

edible lierries the size of dam- 
-sons.' . . 

Keriang lada kayu ISIat another variety with edible ber- 
ries (tiny). 

Keriau to call ont aloud. 

Kerja ter- kerja ''’ork that is being continually 

togah-togah teragali-agah left off. ^ 

Kerosi sandar kensi ninlds an easy ohwr. 

Kertas pedap kertas Umhang blotting papr. 

Kerunas .. •• .. to pick to pieces to exhaust by 

taking bits at a time. 
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Keredak 

Kerelap 

terkerelap 

Kerenah 
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Keriitop 

Kesatigka 

Kesemak' 

Ketayap 

Keteki 

Kira 

Kong 

■Kongkiak 


pahat ptilcol to assault in a gang. 

, , a large earthenware cooking-poL 

buah samcch^\ a persiim^ 

songTcok hap a white skull cap. 

telca-t^i a riddle. 

. . // . . a lump, a clot^ a piece. 

terrihel'^ a stye in the eye. 

hitong to count. 

gading-gading^^' the ribs of a boat (in Singapore 
A'oni; is a particular shaped rib.) 
cluhighiah^' a bulldog-ant with large black, 
head and mandibles which 


bites fiercely. 

Kopiali songlcok 

Kosta (sakit) I to’Aro (G/imaaa) leprosy. 

Kotek mamak .... . . a tree with long pods used 

medicinally, the pink acasia 
(Acasia liorridu). 


Kuchai 

. « . ♦ « . 

to disturb. 

Kndil (e) 

Iciidis 

scurf . 

Knja 

. . . . 

an earthen jug. 

Kulat 

cMndaivan 

a mushroom. 

Kutip 

pimgut 

to collect, to pick up. 

Lada 

lada liitam 

pepper. 

Lahar 

. . . . . . 

a mere. 

Laki ayer 

. . . . • • 

a daddy-long-legs found on the 



surface of pools of water. 

Lambong Ke- 

■ " . ■■ 

a form of the game serembm 

ling 


played with one hand. 

Langgas 


free, unrestrained, without ties or 


impediments. 

Lan 

termenghelan 

a feeling of repulsion, as when 
eating dirty food, revolting. 


liati 

Langcha 

becha 

a ricksha. 

{Chinese) 


Langut 

dangoh 

to look up longingly. 

Lapek 

alas 

a lining, pedestal, etc. 

Larap 

leroh 

serious, painful of illness. 

Lau 

rC)an 

a fowd house. 

Lecbas 

, . . . . . 

sweet (manis niHechas exti'emely 



sweet).. 

Lekang 

longhah 

to peel off, easily shelled, of fruit. 

Lekeh 


dirty, despicable, wretched as a 



loafer. 

Lemang 


any sausage like body sometimes 


used coarsely of the penis. 
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Mawa 

Melayah 


trhelernangimefir 

jilat diiit) 


Melachar Urgarut 

MBong 
Membuang 
serekap Ja- 
rang 
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Lena leUp, Uimgah 

Len.cliO'iig 

(melenchong) t 
Lendit teriib 

Lenga hijan 


lo^v of stature, ajjam Umha a 
short low-bodied fowl, 
fast asleep. 

to go off at a tangent. 


Lewat 

LIkat 

Liitchin 

Lingkap 

(pi-lah) 

Lodoh 

Longkang 


lamiat 

pelcat 

licMn 


pe set an 
bonijoT 


Loklek 
Machang 
Machang 
(sakit) 
Madah (from 
padah) 
Main saji 


ierl'edeJi-hedeh 
memhachang 
mnngga (sakit) 


neat as a phrase, 
a small seed (Sesamam vndicinn) 
from which an oil is expre>ssed, 
much used by Tamils for 
anointing tlieir persons, 
late. 

thick of liquids. ^ 
smooth. ^ 

to blazes with it, let it go m pot, 
from up = spent, destroyed. 
ripe to rottenness, pnlpy. 
the breadth of a sarong ^ound the 
waist longkang-nya hesar tuli 
in the waist. 

an affected mincing walk, 
horse mango, 
a bubo. 


jemput 


to invite, as to dinner. 


Mala 

malam semrang^ 
or malam ini 

Malam sat ni or malam kar 

or malam ni rang 

Mampai 


the playing of Hindustani airs 
with a harmonium and dot. 
faded. 


tonight. 


Manisan ayer niadu 

lebah 

Mata ikan 


blunt, not cut to a point or edge,^ 
the end of a pole or back of a 
parang. 

honey, ayer main in Penang only 
means the sweet juice of fruits. 

a corn. 

a wahwah monkey, 
to bend over backwards and piok 
up article with one’s mouth (a 
jogef^ trick) • 

to be abrased, an abrasion, 
over-developed, as a child, 
to throw a wide net, to cast 
around for information. 
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Meoafia^iii 

... 

fo importune, to be always bor- 
rowing articles. 

■Menari 

her tan dak 

to dance. 

Mengebat ■■ 

hdva 

to show oif. 

Mengeroh ■ 

deng'kolh 

to snore. 

Menguet 

. . , , . . 

to move, ta' menguet not a kick 
left in him, motionless. 

vMettyebai ■ ' ' 

. . • . ■ « 

to be in a pet, huify. 

Merapiis 

. ... . . . , ■■ . .. 

to tie the four legs of an animal 
together for kiliing etc. 

Meratap 


to have one’s fingers loaded with 
rings, jari-fiya meratap dengan 
climehith 

Mereloh 

Niemhata 

to be fast asleep, (in Singapore 
mereloh is only used in its pro. 
per sense of to be blind.) 

Merepet 

Nt ere pet or me^ 
repeh 

to drivel, to talk nonsense. 

Merjan 


large ])eads of gold etc. fretted 
or otherwise w-orn round the 
neck, the smaller beads being 
termed rnanek koral or manek 
Arab. In Singapore manek 
merjan means a coral bead. 

Minyak gas 

minyak ianah 

kerosene oil; minyak fanah in 
Penang is the tiiiek reddish 
oil used for putting on wood- 
work, ])oats etc., i.e. crude oil. 

Mok-mit 

koniak kamek 

mouthing, the movements of the 
mouth in speaking. 

Monel 

.. , ■' .. . 

pretty and white of a child. 

Montel 

. . . , 

well Douris'hecb of a child. 

Mopeng 

hopeng 

pock-marked. 

Muka peran 

bopeng 

a wooden mask used in a ma- 

■ 

Muka tebai 

muka 'papan' 

unasha med, ])razen. 

Murai gila 

mural gila 

the fantailed hycatcher. 

Nirai 

haris 

a line. 

Nyior f 

kliapa 

a coconut. 

Ochok 

ckochok 

to incite. 

Ochok-ochok 

pengochok 

{ cMrocliok) 

a forked stick with l)its of coco- 
1 nut shell attached loosely for 
frightening fish. 

Otak tulang 

Honi: Umak iu 
lang 

- marrowE 

Pachak 

chachak 

to stick into. 


Jour, Straits Branch 


' .Pex^akg. 
Pajak ikan, 
Pajak lelap ■ 

Paket (Eng.) 

Palong 

Punching f 

Panchor 

Pandak 

PmggU 

Pan^gu 
Paagkeog 
Pa ran 
Parit f ' 


Pa’saiit 


Pasembor 

Pebin 


Pecfiah empat 
(bunga) 

Pednkang 


Pegaga 

Pejam 

Pekaka 

Pekin 


Pelaii' 


Pelantek 

Pelatok 

Pelatnt 

Peleta 

Pelet 

Penakan, 

abang 

‘Bi. 8 o<5.» Ho. 85i 
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Singapore. 


pasa/r 

pajak ganioag 


sakuy kocliek 

jongkong 

aihigail 

paip ayer 

penclek 

fmak 


ftaliagian 

phrias 

nerak 

longkmg''^ 


rojak parut 


kemhang pukul 
empat 


hehikang'^ 


peraga"^ 


kejam'^ 
raja udang'^ 


undar 


h(daritek^' 

helaiok 


latnpu 
pel at 


a Biarket. 

shops where unredeemed pawn 
pledges are sold. 

M pocket, 
a smaller dugont. 
to fish with a line, 
a tap, a pipe, 
short: in short. 

to call, (in Penang Uriah only 
means to weep.) 
a share. 

a sleeping l>eiich. 
lioarse, to lose one^s voice, 
a drain, a gutter {parit in 
Singapore means an earfc 
drain.) ‘ 

lather of scoops, i.e., a snatcher 
of goods, or a good man at 
picking lip women, 
a mixed vegetahle salad with a 
pungent sauce. 

an eight -sided leetotum for gam- 
bling at the Cliinese game of 
Pen I) in, e ight-f aced. 
a common wliite dower with 
seeds like a pepper-corn con- 
taining a line white powder, 
a mudfish, a man who always 
has an eye on the main-chance 
as regards women, 
a creeping herb with an edible 
leaf. 

to close one^s eyes, 
a kingfisher. 

to think aliont sanng, to eco- 
nomise, careful of expendi- 
ture. 

in vain : imsnccessf ill effort, 
buat kerja pelau, to have toil- 
ed and got no reward, 
a spring giuu 
a woodpecker, 
ah idiet. 
a lamp, 
accent, brogue. 


mudara abm^ elder male cousin. 


V’ 
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Peyakg. ■ 
Penakaiis 
adek ^ 
Penakan, 
anak/. ■ 
Penakaa^ 
foapa 

Penakan, - ■ 
kakak 
Peeakaii, ' . 
mak 

Pen oh bekat 
Pelontang 


Penyangak 
Pepait (sipnt) 


Perachut 
Per ah u 
Perak 

Perat 
Perdu 
Pereh ikan 
(orang) 
Perenggan 
Perengkat 

Periap 

Permatang 


Petola 
Pinang 
kachat 
Pinang 
ram pang 

Pompang 
Puak 
Pudina 
(daun) 
Pulut tetal 


SlYGAPOEE. 

saudaim adeh jounger male or female cousin. 

soLtiddrOf dfidk nephew or niece. 

saudara lapa uncle. 

\sctuddT(i IccikdTc elder female cousin. 
piipu 

saudara mak aunt. 


Felampong 


koleh 

cliaiigak 

tengeh 
pangkal 
peraik ikan 

sempadan 

tengkdt, 

pangkdt 


Mnnyat 

kHola 

jerekat^ 


pulut apit 


. . chock full. 

floats {pelontang in Singapore 
is the single big float wliich 
marks the end of the net). 

. . a thief, a filcher. 

» • a small shell found in paddy 
field's. 

. a big boil, 
a Malay canoe. 

startled, as an animal; to cast 
startled glances, 
rancid. 

a base of a tree trunk, 
a middleman who buys fish from 
the fisherman, 
a boundary. 

graduation in rank or degree of 
relationship standard; level. 

• to stupefy, 

♦ an island of rising ground in a 

plain. 

hard and firm of flesh, latu 
pejal = batu ubin (Singapore) . 
a variety of edible pumkin. 
unripe betel nut used for wiping 
the teeth. 

. betel nut edible, but not quite 
mature, being still slightly 
juicy. 

^ a drift net. 
a troupe. 

mint A 




a sweetmeat of cor 
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Penang. ■ Singapore. 


Punggm .. . ' v* to. thro-w clown; ^ 

Piingkor pimggong^ the buttocks. 



bontot 


Radup 

jahit semhat 

a plain hemstitch. 

Ragi 

chowJc 

pattern. 

Rajut 


. . coloring anything with suoces- 


siv'e folds of string, av? a basket 
to be sent on a long journey 
Rajut ill Singapore is to knit 
this being expressed by Icait in 
Penang. 


Ralip 


habitual practice; custom; ralip 
dmgan> her main given up to 
: play. 

Rama-rama 

Inipu-Tcupii 

a bntterfiy (in Singapore rama- 
rmna is a moth). 

Rambutan 

kapri 

piilasan 

a good variety of rambutan 
fruit with short hairs and 
deep red skin. 

Rawa 

sondong 

a shrimping net. 

Rebah 

Tohoh 

to fall down; of a house. 

Relah 

. ♦ . . » * 

toni, of a coat. 

Rembia 

gomhia 

tlie sago palm. 

Rempong 

« « • • # « 

a bunch, to make into a bunch. 

Remia 

r&mmia 

a small round yellow acid fniit 
wdtli a mouse-coloured stone 
{Boiiea macropliyUa) ivarna biji 
re m in ia mouse-colon red. 

Remudii 

behndu 

a tadpole. 

Rendang 

goreng 

to fry. 

Rengkat 

. . ... ... ...... 

to. limpj to w^aJk unevenly as a 
man with a bad foot. 

Resdong 

rMong 

syphilitic ulceration of the nose. 

Rimbok 


a blow with the side of the fist 

Rian 

royan 

a protracted flow* of blood after 
confinement. 

Rona 

warm 

eoiloiir. 

Ronggeng f 

jogef^ 

a Malay dancing girl. 

Rongkeng 

heronghong 

throat. 

Roti siirai or 

roti jala or 

shredded wheatmcal ])read for 

roti karai 

roti jurai^ 

eating with curried meats. 

Ruseag ' 

, * I* > 4 « . * m ■ 

peevish, grumpy. 

Rusok 

m-bHaJi; Upi 

at the side of (a house, etc.) 

Sa-barong 


to mix with, to associate wdth;^ 


dia suha -r sa-harong dengan 

Snni he likes,, a^ciating/witii 

Sianxese. 
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Sabit 

Sagi 

Sakai 

Sakaii 

Sa-kupang 

Sa-lulus 

Sanderom 


Sang Qedem- 
bal 

Sa-piak 

sireh 

Sa-tengah 

dnit 

Sardii 

Sasau 

Satn shambu- 
kain(sambu) 
Satu suku 
Segak 
Segan 

(penyegan) 


Segok 

Selang 

Selaseb 

(buah) 

Seling 

Selut 

Sembang 

Sembawa 

Sembilang 

karang 

Senayan 

Sengkak 


PENANG ' MALAY. : 

SlXOAPOEE. 

sehah on accoimt of, reason, cause, 

segi a side, 

. . , . .. to rap AritJi , tlxe to 

. 'strike,: 

scm big aaid sturdy. 

sa'^pidoli sen ten cents, 

. . . . always, often. 

. . . , •• a necklace worn by married wo- 

men of Kling descent, witli a 
pendant called puti manL 
Bang Kelemy a inytliieal magician. 
hai 

sa-hapor sireh a mouthful of si reli. 

dm duit OT a half cent piece. 

diiit dna duit 

. . a gold neck ornament worn by 
Hindu women. 
sasar ] igli thea cl ed. 

a doulxle sarong as yet iineiit. 

25 cents; lima suhii is $1.25. 

pesoleh hehat dandified, tine-looking. 

reluctant (in Singapore segan on- 
ly bears the meaning of rnalu, 
siiy). 

a sluggard. 

janggal awkward, out of place, not in 

keeping with, the surroundings. 
lat intervening. 

hmli lelewar }>assion fruit. 

siling small silver change. 

him pur mud, 

. . ^ . . . . to sit round and chat. 

huang pHawti to invite in. 

usat a small striped send) Hang hsh. 

Isnen, Slmen monday. 

* ■ . . . . nausea ; the feeling of diaving 

eaten too much. In Singapore 
„ senghah means to massage the 
stomach upwards by gripping 
it tightly between thumb and 
forefinger. 
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Pen^vxg, 

fSiNGAPORE, 

Sereiiim 


Seriak ■ : ■ 

rhla 

Seriaa ■ 

nilu^nyilu 

Seronok ■ 

fiuka ria 

Setar 

kimdmgan 

•Sigolak 

kolak4:olalc 

Sila f 

jemput 

Sheltitn. (da- 


. , im ■ selom) 

• Slap •, 

smlia y 

Siinpan . 


Siput beran- 


, tai ,, , 

Siikat tanah 

ukor twmh 

Suku duit 

sa-diiM 

Suku'-suku 


depa 


Tahut 

rndu 

Tajin (te- 

kanji 

pong) 

Takat 

isenggat 

Taj«k da- 

iul* ' 

yong 

Ta !arat 

iada- day a 

Tali 

pin tar 

Tali kerang- 
an or tali 
kanjang 

Tambun 

fimhun 

Tebeng 



Teka ■ ■ , 

fekun 

Tembue 

temlmn 

Tentib'u 

beri hati 

Temuchut 

cherundhup 

Temukut 

mdlukui 


..to slip oil ovf^r file head as 
clothes or a sarong, 
to abate, of rain, 
cai edge, of teeth, 
gay, merry, interesting, 
a large tree with a miali rouiKl 
acid fruit; edible, 
a gambling game with dice and 
squares uunibered L to 6. 
to invite, please: in Penang jhn- 
pnl only means to pinch. 

. . an edible leaf, often put into sa- 
lads {kvraha), 
ready. 

. . to tidy U[i, to 1)11 ry. 

. . a small bivalve found in clusters 
in salt-water and used as duck 
feed. 

to take measurements of land, 
a quarter cent. 

. . their crowd, amongvst themselves. 

a Kling idol, 
starcli, 

up to, as far as. 
thole pin. 

unable to do a thing from ]')h.y- 
sieal weakness. 

wily, a clever rogue, a deceitful 
rascal. 

a Bpceious person with a good ad- 
dre-s, 

to heap up. 

. . to persist in any course in spite 
of warnings, i eh eng malti lagi = 
to persist in playing after hav- 
ing been told not to. 
assiduous, heiiekn-iekai = most 
assiduou;-. 

]dump. 

to encourage, to buck vq), to assist, 
love grass. 

broken irn^e, rice dust. . - 
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■ Peyayg. . . ■ Singapore.. 
Tenyeli , genifeh 

Tenggak 


Tenggiong 

pmanggal 

Tergeliat ,■ 

ierhehel 

■ Tihai.", 

, ■ ■■ 

Timijii" betek 

■ . ' ,'b/ ; 

Tinas 

tindas 

To’cban 

china 

Tuas' 


Tungap 


Ubi ikan 

hehidiis 

Ular darni 

pelangi 

Wau 

layangdayang 

Wayang ge- 
lap 

iim/ang gamhar 

Yat 



Yue 


.to nib with finger as in .erasing 

writing*. 

. to essa3fi: bearing; sure ; Unggah 
analc raja fine bearing of 
a prince, clioha- tcrtenggalc- 
fmggah Inga i/a tiy and essay 
that time. 

an evil spirit eonsisting of a head 
and clependeiit viscera, 
to spraiig ont of Joint. 

. to wallop^ to thrash with, a sticlc. 

. a miicli relislied variety of squash 
melon, 
to crack a flea, 
blmd mairs buff. 

. bain boos moored in deep water 
with brirsh wood attached to 
collect fish. 

. to die. 

a fish, like whiting, 
the rainbow. 

a paper kite; lagcmg only means 
a swallow in Penang, 
a cinematograph performance. 

a burrowing enistacean not un- 
like a beetle found in the sand 
at the waters edge; edible, 
matted marsli grass over water 
which will i)ear a personas 
weight if stepped over quickly, 
hergne-ijue = to give as the 
above when walked on. 


Note:— W ords under the heading Penang marked f are eitiier 
understood m Singapore bnt not used, or at least not in such gene- 
rai use as the similar word given under Singapore.— Words marked 
with an asterisk under the heading Singapore are not understood 
in Jrenang. ■ • - . ' 
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Pangan Vocabulary 

from . 

Sung-ai Nengg-iri. Kelantan 


are given to the rocabulaiT i 
bkeat hjk] Blagden’s “Pagan Paces of the Malav 

' ' A. 

ABOVE (alas) m’bali. 

{(li-aias) Wei iiVbali. 

(dan atas) m’bali te'^erik. 

ABSCESS sel Sale., A. 14, 

A ELSE eniaraib, iij:>’a,rob. 

ACCUSE aclu Mai' 

ACCUSTOMED ])ia.sa 2IaJ. 

ACID hechuid. 

ACKNOWLEDGE akii J/al, 

ACIiID (helai) tevro]^ kelad. 

ACROSS (sn-herang) melmti tin. 

ACT tiiKla'el, -? D. 132. 

ADASUS-AI^PLE kalai-* 

ADDLED kemlang. 

ADZE (Uliong) jek Khmer, A. 33. 

,, (puling) piitin,g 2Ial 
APRAII) ettiT 8al\, F. 48. 

APTE3R monyut. 

AGAIN peti lagi. 

AGE roak. 

f WOOD gahani 8h., Mai 
AIGRETTE eeliadog. 

ALIVE tig5s Sem., Sal., A. 57. 

ALL ti sekali Sal., A. C3. 

deri egagiil, A. 70. 

ANKLE d-eldip E. 220. 

AN OTHER senoi-i snlni Sal., M. 26. 

A -\-m’ time nainong nainong. 

A.\ 1 (semut) kabed, ? Sal., A. 107. 

,, (lerengga) kasod Sem., A. 101. 

- (anai-anai) gamsh, A. 110. 

„ ipenyengat) semnd. 

BIG, kabed tampnl. 

*5 BLACK kajA 
RED keted. 

}y SHALL semur. 


n VoL II of 
Peninsula." 
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AiSTT-EATEE wajoud. 

APAET larjjg'ii war_ 
ape (lotong) tabuk. 

{Mlcah) berkiis Sak., ll, isy, 

(kem) jela-ow M. 142 
•' (^k) Imwaidj 

aTOijg jgg 

(nuiiniJi) bawa.n. 

AEECA blok, A. 12o 

AEGT^S-l>T-IEASAATT'kwok .Sm.;B .pi 

AEM sapal, A. 135. 

-\EMAD1LL0 flaiiioi. 

A.h,ilPrr seiiio-k. 

kSCEvn A. 14-0 

AM hM) ^ ,, J-io- 

AHTIES habuilfaZ. ' ‘ 

ASlv, TO semohi Mon, A. las 
■■ foe. to eudj. 

A.SLEEP sill O’ jSVfZ;.^ 8. 249. 

A>'’‘‘^ bA'I BLE E'l’iiiab. 

A,> ro.VLSfi BD {UrUjut\ ekejnd Mai. 

VSTP iV • 1.^""’®") 3-inm. 

j l»Ai rajaimd], 

AT ( (/■;•) teidel. 

attack praput ^ kendrob. 8ak., E. 161 ajid 1 
AT AT nio’ar, niuar. 

AWAJvh epog A. 190 

axe kapnk Mnl. 

BACK kCrit, B. 4. A"' 

BAI) elKlaka XZ-., 'mm., jahad Mai. 
bait prat. 

■D Tt take naeha prat, E. 27. 

,. ,.i->AL-l) ..iiata. 

bamboo .awat Sale., B. 29. 

[alyr) kill], ? B. 22. ' 

(kimp) temiiig, B. 28. 

^ 55 f ?) tabel. 

BAXAXA teluwi 8em., B. 42. 

55 ;{a-i Sern., Balinar, B. 48. 

55 niamoh. 

bank (of river) tebing Mai. 

,, (tepi) mab6k 
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BAEB cheh. 

BAWL (of .katoE^.: 

BAEK, TO (of dog) ii;n.jbl Sent, ^ B. 59. 

BASKET (raga) rajud Mai. 

(galas) safiid. 

Bx\t'(? wmm-) hsecr, 

„ (red) gaA'ek. 

„ (Jcelawar) lawar Mod. 

BATHE moll Sem., Sah. B. 81. 

BAY (teM‘) goL 
BE mo Sem,, Sal\, B. 88. 

BEAD iiema-d, E. 83. 

BEAK balok. 

(of liornlill) kachak. 

BEAE (hmiaiig) kawi Sern., B. 103. 

, TO (a child) bagericl, C. 106. 

BEAEIJ seiital jekali, IT. 2 and C. 113 (a). 

BEzlT epeliik, S. 496. 

„ ((k/rrl heat) jc a epeliik. 

„ (lari') ekoh. 

BEAHTIFHL mej., G. 66. 

„ WOMAK babd, G. 63. 

BECKOX (fo come) nagajnaj, T. 85. G. 43. 

„ (to point) telek. 

„ (to wave) epiiil. 

BEE (heJuht) tebul Sen., B. 136. 

„ (lebali) liii Sem., B. 137. 

„ (lelali Mat) langir. 

BEFOEE (dahulu) niiigiieng, T. 51 

„ (in front) dada Mai, B. 380 (e). 

BEGIN saro. 

BEGINNING (panglcal) fceru Sal., T. 210. 

BEHIND iiamjnt (iiyiit?) 

BELIEVE poc-baya Sh., Mat 
BELOW kerop Sen., B. 165. 

BELT kMi (? Mai keiulit). 

BEND (of river) tanynk Mai, C. 25. 

,, , TO jengog, 

BEETAM bettoli Sal., B. 784. 

BETEL blok, A, 125. 

BIGEFS urad Mai, fe*apal, A. 135, 

BIG mming, mmia;, memi* Fang., B. 203. 
j, TEEE tabu, tebo Sem., B. 202. 

„ , VEEY rayii Mai 

BIEI) chep Sal., B. 216; (miid.) prot, rebireng*, tengalak, baliek, 
11 je, hiiigkar. 

BITE (of snale) iiakab Sem., B. 228. 

,, (of oilier animals) uekab Sem., B. 228. 
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BITTER iMeg 

BLACK r€!iiga >?al\/ 'B, ., 236. '■■■;■. 

BLOOD loot S'ak, B. 248. 

BLO W tohol. 

BLOW-PIPE ekiO (cf. Sem^ seixlu and Kenabol sfla 
,, {barrel of) yd/? B. 296. 

5 ,, {tMnmr end) 

.,y (infier) mlatli. 

„ {pictured o'niojtnmt on) eliukM. 

BLlTKTseil. 

BLITSH senging. 

BODY oiali, ? Sem., B. 321. 

BOIL, A bisa,.. ■. 

B0ILIK6 (o/ Mier) ml dideli 
BOIL, TO "^rbiid, H. 142. 

BOXE jakk Sah.^ B. 336. 

BOITCtH tabali Sal\, B. 345. 

„ {tree-fork) ciiabak, clmnipaiig, B. 345. 
BOUNDARY ndiob. 

BOW (weapon) loot B. 354. 

BOWS {of boat) ked. 

BRACELET glak {Mai. g^Lng). 

BRAINS ^mog. ? ef., H. 48. 

BREAK pelak X£'?7^y B. 372. 

„ (string) getoid B. 374. 

BREAST dada. 

{bosom) bot 8eni., B. 386. 

,, (holloiv of) eliemob. 

BREATH hemhuni Sak., B. .339. 

BREATHLESS geaboi. 

BRIDGE edlzr lug Sen., B. 391. 

„ {plank of) ednr papaii. 

BRING kerop. 

,, FORTH iiivos. 

BROTHER, ELDER kelii, B. 415 and 421. 

„ YOUNGER piPt, ? B. 420 and 413. 
„ -IN-IAW nieuM Sen., B. 419. 

„ „ ELDER k’nggoing, L. 21. 

BUILD, TO tael Sak., D. 132; b. a house tael dik. 
BURN iiyo, B. 463, 

„ (a clearing) e chiir., B. 467. 

BURNT (terbakar) ako. 

,, {hangus) nagi. 

BURY tap. Sem., Mon., P. 132. 

„ {a person) kerup. 

BUTT brol; point of dog, 

BUTTERFLY Uwsg , Fm, B. 48l. 

B. A. Soc., No. 85, 1922. 
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BUTTOCKS jamgg’ab Sah., B. 483a; tabrohked. 
BUY beli Mai. 


CALL, TO ko Bern., C. 8. 

„ (iiger-call) 

CAERY {under arm) kilid. 

(ill both arms) kod na tik, H. 15. 

,, (home) terma ni a dik. 

CATERPILLAR ktciwr Bail., B. 143 (a). 

CATCH cliab Sem., Sal-., C. 49. 

., (of tiger) rot SaJc., C. 50; (of bird) jantns. 

CA'VE gogob (= Mai. gugup), H. 117a. 

CEXSER si'bo’ cherios. 

CEXTIPEDE ke’eb Sem., Khmer, 0. 66. 

CEXTRE sema pedik Sem., M. 100. 

CHAFF aatab. 

CHAbTT (of wizard) kmor. 

CHARCOAL chengka Sah, C. 77. 

CHASE b6, E. 210. 

CHEEK kapon Sem., C. 81. 

CHBVROTIX pelajidok Mai. 

CHICKEX kuis png, E. 255. 

CHIEF penglinlii MaZ. 

CHILD knis seiadi, C. 102. - 
» y6s. 

CHIX jaka Sem., C. 113. 

CHOKED segshog Sem., C. 119. 

CIVET-CAT orar, Jaj6, k’agliut. 

CLAW chendrce Sem., N. 7. 

CLAY pec-lii (Khmus pette), E. 12. 

CLEAXSE sad, Sem., Sak., C. 142. 

„ (ivith water) gii. . 

„ (the teeth) e sig. 

CLEAR (a path) chab Sem., C. 296. 

„ „ liarek. 

CLEAEIXG selai. 

OLEXCH kod. 

CLIMB (a hill) tengu. 

„ (panjat) oid, A. 155. 

CLIMBING PLANTS tingtek. 

CLOSE C'hartu. 

„ (near) unyon, S. 198. 

CLOUD sagap Sent., D. 16 (c). 

COBRA taju slA Sem., S. 311. 

„ , HOOD OP sl4‘. 

COCK pug Hanoi Sak., Sen., F. 255. 
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OOOKB.OAOH sor^ .gasnr. - ' 

COCONUT (tree) trop, kiilnir. 

ok. 

,, (shell) hm: 

,, (beat) talok. 

OOILkt. 

COLD diekad Sale., G. 205 (c). 

COLIC (JeemhofU/ perut) gos. 

COLLAE-BONE jaiak je'nlxig, B. 336 (b). 

COLLECT (iMic't/p) eliatii.' ■ 

COMB (of coch) I'embiiig. 

COMB lieaglok^ 

COME (give here) ok nmdoli, G. 29 aoicl C. 221 a. 

„ (here) cM. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

COMPANION chib ruab (= jalan hawwn)., G. 42. 
CONSCIOITSB^ESS sedar. ' f 

, LOSS OF k^dut. 

CONfSTJSlEiI) (hi/ fire) saho: house cd. by fire dik ako os. 
CONTENTS (isi) oMi. 

CONTBACT janji Mol. 

CONTBALICT baiitali Mai 
COOK (in bamboo) lenmiig. 

„ (rice) berc'bet ehaam, C. 237, 238. . 

, ' '5,? .r? siibai. 

„ (toast) poi. 

(fry) lak. 

„ (poison) gap rok, C. 238. 

,, pol dog’ (i.e. turning a flat surface u'ith poison 

over and over at a fire). 

COOKED lioid diet, C. 236. 237. 

COOKIKG-POT periok Mai 
COPULATE ’ngnoi. 

COEDS (for basl-ets) berendior. 

COEPSE kebiis Sem., T). 50. 

„ saro-’ Sevi., G. 16. 

COT'GH kohol S'aL, C. 253. 

COUSIK knnian. 

CEAB kajitani Seni., Mon, Mai., C. 258. 

CEACKED pelaih. 

„ bekali .^em., B. 375. 

CEAMP P ji; s&rbah. 

CEAWL ^vot. ' 

CEEVICE lor dor. 

(!EOSS (a stream) ris tin, W. 39. 

CEOSS-EOADS diintag. 

GEOW, A egag. Bern., C. 276. 

„ tador pug, E. 255. 









DAM nyor 
DAMAR got B. 72. 

„ segar teM. 

., {lit tang) got c-hali. 

DAXC'E krejer. 

DARK rengah Sal% B. 236. 

DART sip4ci. 

„ (butt of) brol Seni^ B. 301. 

(point of) lajar. 

DAUGHTER meiialih. 

-IM-L.klT nensab. 

DAWDT mad is E. 83 & D. 35. 

DAY (skng) hoidy ess is D. 35. 

„ (two dags hence) maija >S'afc, D. 42 (b). 
„ (Juxa) liar (=dua) T. 272. 

DEAD kebus, hoig kabiis. F. Corpse 
DEAF tnli ifak 

DECAYED (huroh) hoidy sbh, 292 (b). 
DEER (rusa) kasing D. 68 (a) & 81. 

DEEP smdrok D. 66. 

,, (of sleep) dat kSnyang. 

DELIRIOUS saeau Mai. 

DELITERY (smlah bemnak) hoidi mob hnis 
DESCEXD rik Sak, D. 96. 

„ (Ujun) ta, D. 93. 

DEW. tengiu^g Sak, D. 102. 

DIG pus D. 107 (b). 

DIG6IXG-STICK ad, D. 109. 

DIP (hand in water) rog :-e rog. 

„ Ilia till. 

„ (clothes) 4 ried. 

D|RT {on teeth) ejed ‘moing. T. 170. 

{under naiU) ejed eheindros. N*. 1. 
DISAPPEAR senjab Mai, 

DISEASE {of shin) tani. 

,, {hurap) gas Sem, I. 46. 

5 ;, {Jcudis) manghi ? L 51. 

„ {panau) panu Mai, 

DISLIKE iia leglug Sem, L.17. 
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OEY {weep) maiyab, C. 285. 
OIJELY vsog ba^ rotaai H, 1. 
C-'UEYED kenuaiii 
CUT cliob C, 296. 

.kehis C. 2‘97. 

(belali) png. 
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.DISTAXT jero F. 29 (a). 

DIVE islap. 

l)[\'OI\’CE prak: — ^babo lioidt im prak a woman qei» a divorce. 
DIZZY tnitdi. 

DO tael ^al-, D. 132 ;— y6 toit tael = ye mid = Zajj/. 

DOG eliiiak Seni., Sah, T). 143. 

„ WILD clielok Sew. D. 148. 

DOXE, FIXISHED hoidj, jiiil. A. 63. 

DOXW jet; doidt go je. aehit: d. sleep je aslog: f7, do if je at tael. 
DOOR preiiifkal Sen.. Sah. L. 1. 

DORSAL MX ciieda. 

DOWN kroli D. 96. 16a. 

„ STREAM e halab Sew., SaI'. D. 158. 

DREAM 4 pok Sew., Safe, D. 168. 

DRESS, TO eiii. E. 76 (c). 

„ (to do-n clothes) eni abat. Sal'. C. 173. 

DRIFTING e kwid. Sfl.fc. D. 163. 

DRINK ok. D. 165. 

DRIZZLE amis. Sew. R. 7 (a). 

DROP (of river) fceltit endre-endrl. 

„ (of liquid) pimes-pim4s. R. 7 (a). 

DRODGHT (season) penpik. 

DROWNED iia seoae. 

DRUG ubat Mai. 





DRUM batak. 

.. (to heat) e pad batak. 
DRUNK e kok ?D. 165. 

DRY karieb; dry fish ka kaiicb. 

„ (of padi) salad. 

DUKU eliendruk. 

DURIAN sempa Sew., Sah. D. 189. 
DYE odd. 


EACH nache Boaa. 

EAR gintok Sew., Sah. E. 6 (a). 

„ PENDANT sraiitik (Mai. suntiDg). 
EARLY chiAcbtik. 

EARTH (humi) baldk. 

„ (tanah) te Sem., Sah. E. 12. 
EARTHWORM chaebik (MaJ. chachdng). 
EAST bengbah mat is D.- 46, D. 35 & E. 83 
EAT chak, en cliak E. 27. 

EBONY chengka Sah. C. 77. 

ECLIPSE gbana. (Mai). 

EDGE (of knife) geni. 

EEL belud Mai. 

EGG tab Sem., Sak. E. 36. ; 

'B. A.fiBoe.,. JSro,_8S, 
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EGG-SHELL .siii^’kor^ senimr S, 234.' 

,, ciiegod ? S. 234. 

EIjEOW kenong Sem., 8cik. E, 42. 

„ kenil. 

ELEPHAHT clifg 8ah. E. 49.;.- 
ELEPHANTIASIS taiiig. 

EMBE.RS renglioiig 8em., ; 7^ fb),.A 

EMBEAGE e "’owe. 

END (ujong) soi. 

ENOUGH Iioid cliiikub. 

ENTEE {a house) nioij inedik E. 77. 
EEECT e tiuL 
ESCAPE hoidj na daclok. 

EVENING Iciak Sale. D. 18.: 

ENTEACT (cJiahut) roid. 

EXTINGUISH pud Pang., Sah. B. 256. 

EYE mad E. 83 (a). 

,, -BEOW oliiiichiiig Sem., B. 431. 

-LASH sempoi Sah. E. 85. 

FLY grimoln. 


FACE mad ( -eyes). 

FADED layii 

PAINT (pengsan) kerlib 8em. D. 119. 
FALL keiiilv F. 13 (b). 

„ (of tree) kill F. 13 (a). 

PAS jeiro F. 29 (a). 

FAST d.ms 1/ak 

FASTEN, TIE (tambat) e bug Sa 
PAT baei'dk Sem. F. 34. 

PATHEE biir Sah. P. 40. , 

“IN~LAW blo^ Sah. L. 22 
FEAE tu Sah F. 48. 

PEATHEE sentol Sah. H. 2, 

PEED ugna cha. 

PEEL, GEOPE epiid. 

PEEL, GEOPE (rasa) ji. ' 

PELL, (tehas) e ro. 

(tebang) gii P. 20. 

FEMALE babok Sem. Sah. F. 61. 
PENCE erded P. 79. 

FEYEE ji Sem. S. 187; dekad S. 185 
FICUS 6og. 

FIN (of fish) chingkA 
PIN (caudal) poid s&tar. 

FINISHED (liabis) boidj ydl p 115 
PINGEE(?^^^?e) kfjit. . 
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FIEE '6s <S'm. F. 124. 
FIEEBACK-PHEASANT i%6r Mai. 
FIEEFLY Jalid. 

FIEE-PLACE owal (oal) Sah. F. 129, 
FIEST (dahulu) nengneng anin. 
FISH {angle, with rod) kail Mai. 

,, {with line) s%drai F. 144 A. 
FISH fflka F. 138. 

FISHES ihm telan ka nalig. 

IcSjar ka kejn. 

„ helali pelah. 

„ rong ruk. 


biiang bank. 
ariicm ka ruau. 

FISHIYG-EOD ban-or. 

,. -TEAPS bubn, tiiar, slapu Mai. 

FISHATEIE marek. 

FLAY {lal-e shm) kord kafcS S. 236 (e). 

FLESH siff Sem. F. 110. 

FLIYT batu kawit. 

„ rus S. 462. 

FLOAT lumpong Mai F. 115. 

FLOOD till ba’aig F. 118 & W. 30. 

FLOOE iiis Sem., Sale. M. 62. 

FLOY'EE bnnga Mai. 

„ {white) biiDga emping. 
iTjUTE sene ‘oi F. 195. 

„ {small) bangsi. Mai. 

FLY, TO mahek. 

FLY', A laled Mai 

FLYIYG LEMUE {huhong) kay6. 

FOAM bnbah Sem. W. 42. 

FOETHS {in womi) mak'6 {=egg) E. 34. 

FOLLOW berc-bu 6. 34. 

FOOT juk Sale. F. 220. 

FOEBib jet D. 123. 

FOEE-AEM cbendrek Sah. F. 134 (b). 

FOEE-HEAD petuk Sem. F. 228. 

POEEST (1) sengrok Sah., F. 231 (b), to the f. ma sengrok 
A. 116. 

,. (2) serak Sah. F. 231 (b). 

„ (3) {semak) lemug Sah. B. 442. 

FOEGET wil ? D. 120.' 

FOEKED ciaiiipaiig. 

FOWL pug Sah. F. 255. 

FEESH {of water) herek Pang., Sem. H. 49. 

R. A. Soo„ No. 8S, 1922. . ■ , 
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FE-OG., , ijyuM ) , . sen-clrai. ■ ' . 

(deman) tebeg Sak. P. 268., karoo' J 
,, liDgkong Paw^f. F. 370 . 

FEOJ^D (foco) selah Seni./Sak. L. 32. . 
FBOXT, IX clada. 

T. 170 & 

lEulT beruk. 

PEniTS;— 

(xinid) rai'o. 

(tampui) tampa^ taEeng Sem. T. 19. 
(halang) kabak ?E. 28. 

(ramhntan) shush og H. 1. 

(m^star) inestar. 

(gomole) hu. 

telmvil B. 42. 

(aboil mas) brikleg. 
rauib. 

(ramhai) ramhi Mai. 

(duku) ehendrok. 

(pulamn) grab, pahid E, 25, P. 225 
(tehedo) dekoh. 

PEUIT-BAT keluek. B. 78. 

FELL tebik Sak. F. 290 (b) 

FEXGtUS (tall) berbut. 
j3 (tree) berpog. 
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<tO.N’G- g'ofc. 

<:K}OJ) meg Sale. G. 66. , 

{halus) moiiiiB (e.g. bafngsa). 

JO RE {irWh horn) timpah. 

,, (u'ith ftislcs) ^ 

O'OIJBD samibaiig. 

„ (fen(:?of) s&dag. 

(petulali) mmgku, 

ItIiAED-CHJLD eliiiebor MoJ^ 

-FATHER jak Sem,, Sak. G. 87 ; dato^ Mat 
„ -MOTHER Jaja batu, Sem. 0. 20, F. 61 
Tix Sem., , 8ah. 6. 87. , 

CxRASP pegak. 

„ (siretcliing for) kord. 

ORASS ruiiipud MaL 

,, (akar hatu) temtop. 

GRASSHOPPER ])ilalang Mai. 

GRATE Jiiibur. 

GRAVE saro^ G. 16 ; he digs a g. e. png saro’. 
GREAT-GRANDSON' chinchit IfaZ. 

GREEN belaiir Sem., Sale. W. 98 (c). 

•StREY (iiban) sakol. 

GRIND (r/iZm<7) ger]id. 

GRIPES jaini kabkiid Sem. B. 160 (a) . 

GROPE paid pom. 

(pass hand over) slu. 

GROTJN'D te Sem., Sak. E. 12 (a). 

„ (rising) te Int. 

GROW (of hair) lot. 

„ (of plants) ehnai. 

(of child) hit. 

GROWL kiii ab ; birr. 

(of tiger, elephant) krik Sak. G. 124. 

,, (hark of dog) jul Sem., Bes. B. 59. 

GRUEL (rice) rnengm. 

GUITAR (stringed instrument) jurik. 

GUMS lejigohit Sak. G. 128. 

•GUATTA ehebo Sak. S. 31. 

„ (ara) chebo sog. 


HAIR sog Sefn. H. 1. 

,, (of body) sentol Sak. H. 2. 

,, (of legs) sentol kemong C. 5. 
,,, (?) ^mtii miir. 

(of armpits) sentol senok- 

B. A. S<*e,, No. 86, 1022. 
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HALT halek. 

HAMMER penlnk. : : 

JLiXI) tifc 6V/L H. 15. 

{bade of) tafttik tik (c/. tafpai ting H. 15). 

HAAAISOMB meg 6'a/«. G. 66. 

HAXG jol iS'eH. H. 25 (a). 

{of heed sivarm) tabak; they h. in sitarin/< na giil ea tabak 
IIARJ) eliegod &))?.. H. 31. 

HASTILY (Ideas) kenjang 8em. Q. 6. 

HATCH ohah Sem. B. 373.' 

HEART (hati) e bud. 

HAWK (kVd) klak Sale. E. 4. 

(in spitting) sladik. 

I1.A\'E (ada) mok Sem., Sale. B. 38. 

HE liana Sak. T. 51 (e). 

HEAD kui Bern. H. 46. 

HEAD-BAKD tingtek. 

HEAD-DRESS tempo’. 

HEAD-MAK batiii Jak. 


HLA1> (to, earth mio grace) diit; h. icood on fire kod tama 
dilt pan'6s. 

IlExkli kiok jSV/Z’. H. 60 (c). 

„ (distindly) ta’ lalali. 

HEAVY nyoli Bern. H. 88. 

HEEL delciul Sem. H. 69. 

„ (hade of) katik. 

HELP toluk Sak. H. 73 
HERE anoh. 

HEROK denak. 

HICCOUGH segdug. 

HIDE kerdut, kerdii. 

HIDEOUS la’iis H. 7. 

HIGH jepok (S'aL D. 66. 

HILL jelma Bern., Sak. H. 87. 

HILLOCK taugkol. 

HIP janggab Bade. B. 483 A. 

HITHER elii raadirh. 

Sag'ab ( ? = Mai. gagab) . 

HOLE (of snakes) sendrok. 

H. 153. 

HOISTEY lek Sem, II. 119. 

^ -COMB sorp. 

HOOK (for /M ) mad kail E. 83, 

HOEiN palok H. 126 (a). 

njikeg; terip: (rUnoceros) tiikob Seoi. H. :133. 
iiOKiNEl (yamh hang) hug, hoDg, Sem, H. 135. 

(tehuan) M g- wang. 

(Iceraioai) kerawM., Mai. 
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HOESEFLY (piW) ebap'ud Pang. H. 138. 

„ (smaZZ) galul ?P. 200. 

„ (smaZZer) s^ik M. 180 (e). 

HOT buid Sem. H. 143. 

HOUSE clik iSaZ,'. H. 153. 

HOW relok 5aZ«. W. 77 (b). 

HUM (o/ flying lees) liek, ehcnghok. 

HUXGEY clierOk Sak. H. 169. 

HUET (tmwjfZ) pok W. 143 A. 

„ (burn) siek. 

„ (.smarZ) paji'd. 

HUSBAND to M. 16. 

■ I. 

I ha I. 3. 

IBOL ibiil (Mai). 

ILL ji’ Scm.., S. 187 (a) ; — the man is ill ,s&ioi na Ji’. 
ILL (serioitsh/) brap. 

IN keloid kflZ'. I. 37. 

INCISE gor. 

INSIPID (of food) heU^. 

(Z)a.«Z) nasi dik. 

INTESTINES eb Mk E. 161. 

INTOXICATED koU^em. V. 33. 

INVULNEEABLE to’ kb. 

IPOH (poZsoft) jelok ?P. 175. 

„ ( „ ) rok. 

„ (a creeper) 

ITCH {ktidis) mengliing. 

„ {hurap) gaas Bern. I. 46. 

„ ( 'pnru ) ehoid Sem, I, 45. 

itchy' behetch. 

JfiLUTOYG trok badok Sem, J. 4. 

JESTING ehaobor. 

JOIN (tihong) cberod.J. 9. 

JOIST (gclerfar) cbenaro. 

JUGULAE VEIN m Bd (?). 

J TANGLE (big) te nfi E. 12, 

(medium) te aniis. 

(belu’kar) lemog Sah, I. 442. 

K. 

KAMPOXG sepiiah. ?H. 159. 

K ft LfiMBAI Kel^ibai. 
ivICK (baclcwards) tilt Sem, K. 25. 

„ (sepah) sipah. 

E. A. Soi!., Ho, 85, tn%. 
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KILL jjliluk ?H. 126 or B. 2oi 
„ (self ) e pihhik olaii liari. 
laTCHEX F. 129. 

KKAPSACK (swfdl) raiioli. 

„ raiali. 

K'KE’K karol Sal\ Iv. 41. 


KXEE-CAP ]io karri! J^cntq, K. 40 (a) 
KKEEL kelkrol. ?B. 176. 

KXi FE landal). 

(edge of) geiil. 

j, (blade of) paheiifr C. 126. 

„ (handle) rempa.gL 

„ (pisati rani) imicl MaL 

„ (parang) kell^^^uT3^. 

KXOT, TO kiial. 

KXOW, TO lek Sa^Jc. G. 160. 
RXETCKLES tolak tenlek. 


LADLEE Tougkan^a’ SaJr, L. 1. 

„ (sigai) clruiad. 

LAEGE raiva Mai, Sh 
LATHE sksak. 

LAY (eggs) ta.b. Sem. E. 36. 
LEAVES sela Sem. L. 32. 

LEAK boclior Mai. 

LEAK (thin) snak ?T. 68. 

„ (incline) chiiiidnt. 

against) dndaii. 
LEAX, TO dangor Mai. 

LEAP (down) nata. 

^monheij) lompad Md. 
LEAEX toning lek C. 160. 
LEAEXED lioidj e lek. 

LEAVE prah ?A. 65. 

LEAVIXGS sisak Mat 
LEECH (linialh) jetu L. 4.6. 

j. (pachat) kantag. 
LEFT-HAX.D (side) nuP vii L. 48. 
LEG (calf) keanong Sah. C 5. 

LET balai. 

LICK bdid Sem. L. 64. 

LIE (to) gO ?F. 20. 

(down on arm) nani s^log Sale 
(on back) ,na berpak. 

„ (face doivn) kernkup. 


cbening. 
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LIGHT {in weight) baiy(S’ Sem, L. 79. 

„ (a fire) rivor '6s Sevt. F. 124. 
TiTGIITXIXG kilad Mai 
LIKE (siil'a) na hod Sent. \\\ 14 (b). 

LIME {for birds) ohebni’. 

LTXE sSiidrai. 

LTXE'D (wrinided) kanid Mai, 

LIPS seiitor dak,, H. 2. 

LISTEX kiyok dak., H. 60. (c). 

LITTLE amis dak., 8. 281. 

LIYE(Tk’<?/Z) ofil dak., S. 222 (a). 

LITER hup Sk'., B. 380 (a). 

LfZ.UH) to’ kelu olieag. 

(wertgkarong) tarog. 

„ (fh/Ing) (‘haloia: dem„ L. 115. 

LOFTY jerok dal'., D. 66. 

LOIFT-CLOTH lat ?E. 76 (b). 

LOXELY seiigo. 

LONG (since ) I in dak., 0. 21. 

„ (i/n s/)ace) jfirok dak., D. 66. 

LOOK (at) lie dak.l S. 75 (b). 

„ (aside) pad; chenleg. 

,, (down) Tie mate =dak., D. 96. 

( ,, ) lie habalik. 

LOOSE (long gar) kalok. 

(lepas) terhual. 

LORIS tampil. 

LOSE alah ilfe/7. 

LOSS (nigi) pimaii. 

LOST e rejeiuij den,^ L. 140. 

LOUSE die Pang,, Sem., F. 169. 

LOW entd Bes., E. 12 (c), 

(coimfrij) legup. 

LOWER jat. ‘ 

LlWIIXOrS (of cats eges) cliera’ uglang. 

M. 

MAGGOT keinor dak., ?>. 143 (a). 

MURAI berai. 

HUTAX rhom tap B. 216. 

MAI DEX menaleh dak., Q. 28. 
kedhud. 

MAKE, TO taYl dak.. I). 132. 

MALE (young) leoto Sak., M. 16. 

„ (old) teta M. 16. 

MAX &Qiioi‘&&.^ M. 26. 

„ (very old) krai. 
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ArAXCiO niaiiehaiig, Mai. 

MAXG-OSTEEX semnesta^ ni&ta .11. 36. 

AIAXY kembir. 

,, (liowf) rO'P senoi W. 80 (b). 

AIAEK iiMinied 071 face) ^ngge^. 

,, (tattoo) C'beiiiocl 
MAREY iia terma. 

■MASSAGE Y 

MAT (tikar) apil M. 63 (a). 

AIATCHES Slab. 

MEASURE siTkacl Mai 
MEAT sk E. 170 (a). 

AIEDICIXE nbad J/d. 

MEET bu Senu, M. 80. : 

MELT Imnclmr Mai 

MJmmmm(of egg) paer. .A, . 

MEMPELAS (leaf) pasiig. 

MEXUIKUA.XG saeXPP. 2E-kajak. ■ ■ 

{panclan) panat. 

MEEAXTI boda,g. 

.MEEBAH (/;{/Y0cbacbar. 

AIIDDAY" bekiid Pang., H. 141. 

MIDXIGHT laiyeg 8ah., .D 18. * 

MIDST (sama) pedik Sem.., Sah, M. 100. 

MIDYMEE (old woman) jajar. 

AfILK b6t Sem.^ Sah., B. 386. 

AlILLIPEDE (Mach) taluk Sem., B. 141. 

„ (^ed) along ?B. 141. 

„ (red luminous) kejej. 

MILLET jenlai Mai 
AIIXbE ri: U is ni. ri ya 
ria ap. 

MIST sagub Sal., D. 16 (c). 

AfOLAE moing tengip Sak., T. 170. 

MOAIENT IX A (instantly) sQab. 

AIOXTTOE-LIZAED (Iia wale) baget Sem., L. 119. 

„ (geriang) gmek. 

AIOX^KEY^ (lotong) talT Sem.. AL 147. 

(hera) jilao Bern., M. 142. 

,, (leroh) bawaj 8em>., M. 134. 

„ (iinid) kakok bOTkas ?AI. 130. 

AIOOX geebek Sem.. Sale., M. 161: there is no m. hold da geebek; 

■neio moon gixibek pai; rise of m. Iiiiwal, set kenchoir. 
AlOEXIXG cheiicbuk. 

MOETAB gul SaK M. 179 B. 

AIOSQUITO kubuk Sem., M. 180 (b). 

AIOSS samiiil; lerbiir. 
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MOTH jer%acl 
MOTHEE nvoli M. 193. 

HX-LAW btek Sak., 22. 

MOLTXTAIX jelmol Sent,, H. 87. 

M OU SE-DEE E (tiapoh ) napoli Mai. 

iJcancJiU) he 

„ Mai. 

MOtHlTT M. 199 (b). 

(of Hver) bok. 

„ (to put in montli, snap) e lut. 

MOFTH PIECE (of Uow pipe) teboli Sak., B. 272. 

MOVE (pindali) Jo,g Bem.^ Q. 4^. 

Mrers leiikk s. 391 . : ^ 

MUD lebak Bah. M. 214. 

MUSH (siraiv) liacla. 

IIY (failier) ri baba bii. / 

"'..N. „ 

AAli^ elieiieros Sent., X. 1. 

XAME kiTii'iP Beni. X. S: what is IBs n? tilok iiairia ktaiii'? 

XAEEOW iio'ed 

XAVEL i.aiiik So//.. ET. 17. 

XEAE dekad Mai. 

XECK (nape of ) taiig'u. Sa/i*.. X. 27. 

XECKLACE gaj noij; ' 

XECK charnag. * r 

(valleif) loag. 

XEPHEW knniau EE 41. 

XEST (of hee, bird) sop: hird-s n. sop chop. 

XEIV pai Bal\, X. 50. 

XIBOXG niboiig Mai. 

XTGHT renga. 

XO hoi. ^ 

K OT BE ( rioh ) cbitor. 

X'OSE meiig Sal\, X". 98. 

(ridge of) kerduk meiig. * 

„ (stud for) penlog. 

XOSEGAY chadog. 

„ sonteli. 

XOSTEIL lenglok ineiig. 

XOT to’ SaKY. 69. 

XOTCTTED takeli Mai. 

NOW na kal Bat., X. 111. 

0 . 

OPEX wog Bnk.^ 0, 40. 

(a durian) elieg. 

,, ( mamgosteen ) eheked. 

■M ' 

E. A. Soc., Ed. 85, 1922. , ' 
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CEDES, 'or. 

OEPHAX kopiig. 

,, (only survivor 
OTIJEE iiiemoi. 

CTTEE kaJwk F^em., 0. 6 
OUTSIDE na-bek. 
OUTSTEETCHED serjeli 
OWE dbs. 

OWL bakab. 


]^AD deidol. 

PATX (in siralhminri) galar. 

PAXTHES ab renofa. 

PAPAYA berk betek F. 280 Mai 
P AR R ( ra n f ) s'or. 

PATCHOrLT nilam Mai 
PF(Mv clio]] Sem., Sal., C. .296. 

P.EEL wog V. open. 

((hman) bleh. 

„ (rind) sinkor. 

(harl) elieg v. open. 

PP]XIS loah Se7n., Sak., P. 53. 

PEBPH rlebiid Senn., C. o2. 
PE,BFORATE.D i^echuk. 

~r^-r-.-r.-r (fniit) ciilv loij seiidroL 

PER.HAPS bilbil. 

PE.RSPIEATIOY bnked SaK H. 14; 
PlilTAI tro betar. 

PHExASAYT (fire-hach) cheluk. 

,> {merah mata) pegor IfaZ. 
PICK (flower) tois iS'r/Z;., P. 149. 

PICK (banana) tidYliok. ?P. 68. 

PIEBALD bertntnal. 

PIERCE ehelng. 

(cut) Tiab. 

PIG- ehanggai Sak., P. 80 (a). 

„ (wild) clierur ?P. 82. 

PIGEOY (pergam) bekii. 

(punai) menynt Pang., Sak., P. 93. 
tanai chep tA 
WLLAR tuiigul Mai 
PJIjIAIY (use am as) eha^oL 
PIMPLE bnd child. 

PIKCH pied P. 106. 

PINE-APPLE sokA. 

PINION Fngygk. 
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PIP (of rlurian) jie iilas. 

PIPE {bamboo) rSmbad. 

PLACE (spot) te P. 118. 

clol .S'ffL, iS’em., H. 153 (a). 

PLAIT {hair) sauggul Mai. 

(rope) k«ntal (.L¥«I pintal). 

.. (anyam) ta, ch ; serengget. 

PL-AXT (seed) tap Sale., P. 133. 

PL.-\Y jaali ; jiiali pnid. 

.. (0 drum) pad ?S. 496 le) 

PLFCTv OFT roid. ^ 

PLFG sol. 

PLUMAGE sentol fial-., H. 2. 

PLFXDEP aaigldd. 

POC'KMARlvElI iivmiio'. 

POISOX ehebnr. ' ' 

POISOX (io tap) piok. 

POKE tebiig. 

PORCUPIK'E kus Sen. P. 185; tot; keleg. 

„ (quiU) Jalar kns /Sem. -T 94 
POFXl), TO si. ■ 

PRAIYK sembiig. 

PEEGXAXT mak'6 E. 34. 

PRESS (tehan) jng^ ngeg. 

« (up) terot. 

PRETTY iieg Ox. 66. 

PRICK eliol. 

PROD chok. 

PROD (sol-ong) klat. 

PROSTRATE pada’. 

PRFKE parak. 

PFLAI puli Mat. 

PFLL (tareJc) jeng Sal-., V. 227. 

„ (chabui) eroidj. 

PULSE nadir Sht., Mad. 

PLTXGEXT (pgdas) poied. 

PURE giir. 

PURiSUE li^. 

PUSH (tolah) tolag Mai. 

■ (back) dos. 

PUT flol H. 153 (a). 

„ OPE (tanggdh) rit. 

„ OUT (padam) pud Sem., Sale., B. 256. 

„ OK (clothes) eni. 

PUTRID se'gg S. 293 (b). 

PATHOK ivlai Sen. S. 320 spp. r^lai padak, r. 
tabak, , r. tirok. : 


batu 
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Q. 

QVAKEEL (of children) berclmchor. 

QUESTION semaiii Q. 6. 

QUICK .k&ivaiia’ Sal\, Q. 6. 

QUIT) (of Mel) blok. 

QUTAT]R ehiikeo-; ]ok. 

„ (cover) rbeBgkiib, eliiiigiaip. 

,, (strmgs) ehenok. 

„ (pacl'ing for) samiii. 

R. 

EAPTER kaseo. 

RAIN hujat Sale., E. 12. 

„ (light) luijat amis S. 281. 

EAIXBOW iivibnvab. 

EATNY SEASON Esap SaM R. 6. 

EAMBAT rambi Mai 
EAXK (lianifir) pe^i. 

(clumgist) ebeiigis 21 ah 
EAP sejitog, 

EAPID (jeram ) jeruk Sale., R. 29. 

(cliegar) obigiir 2Ial. 

EATTAN tingtek Sal'. E. 37 (c) : spp. tek riau R 41 D; tek 
iok; t. claluia]i; t. daiitp: t. klaii chiiok; kerada; Mg; 
gertas ; gatek. 

EA’VE tato tab: a lek. 

EAW aloi. 

EE ACPI (arrive, ii])a) engloi A. 146. 

BEADY siinpat. 

„ hag iiing wing. 

REAP (tuai) ketainan C. 295. 

(Miam) tefirmig. 

RECEIA^E dawab." 

RECENTLY pai nai jmid^ N. 50. 

RED cMank Sale., R. 34. 

REDEEM jiil 

REFUSE (ta'malm) i Je^ Sem.. D. 123. 

RELATIA'E (younger) ph. 

„ (elder) keio. 

REMAIN prab 
EEMEMBiai jedek. 

EEMOA7-E chit. 

REQUEST (minia) oid. 

RETIRE imdi-ir Hal 
B'ETVm ymm ?R. 83. 

RUINOCEROS nascab /S’m., SaL, E. 90. 


Jouz*. Straits Branch 
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EIB eheros SaJc,^ E. lOS. 

EIC'E (nasi<) chan a E* 27 (b). 

(paste) blap. 

(S'lveet) behed. 

(hitter) bMinit. 

,, (heras) cliendroi E. 112. 

EIDE ELEPHAXT oid. 

EIGHT Tok ?E. 128. 

El PE jtnrip Sah,, E. 13T. 

(pcram) ternip. 

ETSE (s) nawal. 

„ gecliA. 

„ (hangun) wog, 

EIA'ER till Se-iiK, Sale-,, W. 30. 

EOAST serpacL 

EOLL balut 2IaL 

EOLL (lip sleeve) chimpal. 

EOOP nai. 

(of mouth) kenog. 

EOOT (mnhi) trop. 

EOTTEA' sasaii. 

EOEQH sivak. 

EOUXD ktddhJ. 

ETjB lebor. 

EFBBISPi (sampali) sap. 

EUX dado 8em,, SaJc.j G. 44. 

S. 

8^^ CK ( l-arong ) chenok. 

SxAFFROK remM. 

SALIYA lelujek. 

BALT garam. 

SAYD pantir S. 27. 

SATED bSii Sem,, G. 72. 

SAY loYh Sem., S. 359. 

SCAB ebetok tem'o. 

„ (kudis) keruntong. 

SCAR dil P. 118. 

,5 (par lit) chenod. 

SCkVEPE (Mhis) kas. 

(rant) s'or. 

,, (kuhur) kukud. 

SCRATCH (of fowl) sapo. 

SCORPIOX luangai 8ak., S. 46. ^ 

,, (small) t^rlap. 

SEARCH ke Sak,, S. 60. 

SEASOX Jainan (MaL zamn). 
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HEE tenyor. 

SEIN'D mad ( = eyes); kirip: hanted. 

SEXTFL so’ug. 

SET (of sun) pecliuff. 

SE^T jayid. ' 

SHADE wog Sal’., S. 137 
SHADY seniori^. 

SHAKE (e.g. fritit) jo. 

SHALLOW penyon. 

SHARP (tajam) jiehiiig. 

3) (perit) prM. 

SHARPEX sig Sal’.. S. 144. 

SHAPE M ^sog. . 

SI].rX Icemong. 

SPTIXE renieiah. 

SHITEB cir^Aacl 
^^HOOT selii. 

S.HOET pencle, 

SHOIJLDEB porg, S. 169 (6). 

SHOYE tolao-: ^ ^ 

SHRIEK karan, 

S.HTJT eherto^. 

SICK ji Se7n,, S. IS'T. 

SIEVE jaiiiaiL 
SILEXOE kediit. 

SILEKT senge. 

SIMP.LES selak* 

SIX’ berdos ( ? = berdosa Mai.) 

SIXG genabag Sem., S. 212. 

SIP to'luiak 

SISTER (elder) kelo’ babo B. 415 & 419. 

(younger) pu^ babo B. 414. 

1 ,, -IK-LAY^ nieneri B. 419 
SIT gxASaK S. 222. 

„ {mth legs and arms dangling) keluel tabag. 

,, {sgiiat) jantek. ^ 

SIvIET kato’ S. 236 (b). 
fruit) siiigkor. 

„ (disease; ludis) temat. 
w ( „ ’, hump) ga£. I.. 46. 

choid. 

^aIjLL kni Sem., S. 239. 

SKY balik, 

SLACK IMik. 

SLAP geter. * 

SLAVE cho. 

CLLIil St log S. .24'9, on side kiton; legs crossed juwas, 

Joii.l’, Straits 
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SLEEPIXC-PLACE loenule. 

SLEXDEE siieii. 

SLIP selig. Sak., S. §62 
SLIPPERY blai. 

SLOPING lodau. 

SLOW’ hakui Sew;., S. 272. 

SMALL ami.s Sale., S. 281. 

SMALL- PO.Y clieiw; iiyaiii tot. 

SM A 8 H ED |>S(‘h uik. 

8:irELL tLseg. 8. .292 (b). 

.^9 (to) oar. 

S'MIJjE semeg. 

SMOKE pacing. 

iio) emjocl. 

SiXlAiKE suiek ; taju Sent,^ 8. 3.11, ular lidi t pacli, sitiped s, 
t. pelaehe, cobra t. eg. 

SNAKE bakan. 

SNARL naiiis. 
snatch ros. 

SNEEZE kohol. 

8NO.RE seniaiigar 8. 328. 

SOB segch.ig. 

SON kues babor. 

,, .iX-JAW meiisaii Seni.^, L. 25. 

SOOT ehengkali. 

800TH-8AYE.K tinang. 

SOOTHE .<eiieg. 

SORE ]>eje<i. 

SORROWFUL meriso Malay). 

BOL^L rob (MaL^ Ar.). 

SOUN D kui. 

,, (of deep) keDvaiig MaL 
S( >U R ( nicLsin ) breg. 

„ (ff/amm) bechut. 

SOCIUT] eheg. 

SOW rui. 

SPEAK t&iur, ' . 

SPIDER tawi, tawo, Sah,j S. 378; iiiaiiang; sok. 

SPIKE-TRAP chfei’pog’. 

SPILL kaka 
SPINACH w%. 

SPIRIT gelawi : jaiii; chene; lep-ng; klab; Inclo; pengho. 

SPIT getab Sak., S. 390. 

„ (semhor) prok. 

SPITTLE liek. 

SPLASH chiehu. 

SPLl N TEiR simpang. 

& A. Soc., No. 85, lfe22. 
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SPEAIJSr alij.. 

SPEBAD dab. 

SPEmG nra tui. 

„ -CtITN- racli. 

SPEINIfLE koh. 

SPEOIIT tarol. 

SPTJE (of cock) p'lB. 

SQPINiTcbiilaa-.' 

SQIEREL kedi; sekor; cliad4.; 

STAB takok. 

STALE nasoff. 

STALK tanake. 

STAMMER guaali. 

STAMP (heel) tomtam. 

(sole) jantet. 

STUD .snbak (Mol. subaiig). 

T. 

; TAPIR barad Sem.. T. 26. 

; TESTICLES bako IE. 34. 

i „ kivois. 

' TTTIX (nipi.s) |)ebe.r. 

[ THITHER (ka-sitii) na ana nona T. 51 (e). 

i THROAT oHali Sah, K. 28. 

I THUMB tahik. 

; TOOTH (hack) tengwp T. 110. 

I TURMERIC remee. 

I ' ■ 

U. 

I UPSTREAM (/o . 90 ) e galak. 

W. 

j 'WASP (naniug) ten,^tok Sale,, H. 135 A. 

t „ (hmicai) tajud. 

I ,, {Ulyuan) engnaiig H. 135 . 

WATCH yeio. 

r AWATEEPALL tan W. 30. 

■J WATEE tin W. 30. 

WAX {in ear) ejeg. 

^ „ {lilin) snd Sem,, W. 48. 

; WEAE 111 ; lat Sal\, E. TO (c). 

: W.EAVE ta atch. 

. WEED, TO m'Sriimpnd Mai. 

WE'LL, A tedaga Mai., Slct. 

' : . .. (fit) hod named. 

WET ka’ayd Pang., W. 73. 

WHAT lok Sem., Sal\, W. 77 (a). 

; „ ■ X^E WS lok gahA 
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WHEY Ml ?\V. 91. 

WHET seg Sak., S. 144. 

WHISPER bisig 2Ial. 

MHTSTLE rfiemer liaix. 

xrnrmVi- ^'1 Iio'oid S'ew.., W. 97 (a) 
^^^■y Salc., W.. 9S :(h). 
WHO na ch'o: ir/io is ihatf -m, eho. anaT 
WIIY I'd keria W. 77. 

WIDE (7w.s-) legar ( ? J/aZ., lege). 

WIDOW' jaiida .¥«/. , 

W'TFE Jell S’ak., E. 60 
WTLH liar J/ai. 

-('--VT oliigclio.g. 

... -DOG .jelog D. 148. 

-IH6 clianggee Sak., P. SO. 

W'MLL liod S7d\. W'. 14 (b). 
lYIE'D hallnil 6'ak.. 8. 478 
WHYDPIPE ganp'aiL 
WING kenyeng W. 117. 

WINK kaiiyieb. 

WINNOW jenlog. 

r., { tcunpi) gep. 

WOMAN Irnbo Sem,, F. 61 
WOOD-P.ECKEF tei^a-iiik. * 

WORLD te E. 12. 

WORM eharkik Mai, 

WORN-OFT sasok 
WRESTLE kalud. 

WRIST cheriel ?A. 134 (e). 

YAWN kalroi. 

YELLOW kilning MaL 
YES hur Sen., Sal\, Y. 27, 

Yi)M ha Sah,^ Y. 34. 

(polite) ar. 

YOUR y6. 

YOUTli (male) laiikk 
AOUAGEST tiale to’ Sak.^ M. 16. 


B. A. Soe., Ho. 85, 1922. 



Remarks upon Certain Currency Notes, Coins 
and Tokens Emanating from Malaya 
During and After the War. 


■ By Sir JoHH A. S. Buckkill, M.A.' , 

The rise in the value of Silver (and, incidentally;, of many other 
metals) was a very noticeable feature during the War. 

There were, no doubt, numerous reasons for its appreciation 
but it would be outside the scope of this paper to attempt to discuss 
them in any detail. 

It is sulfide!! r to point out here that there wnre eoritiniious and 
serious political disturbances in Mexico which cheeked greatly 
the output of silver from that highly argentiferous region: that 
as is generally the ease in the East when any universal feeling 
of apprehension or trouble is felt, there was much hoarding of 
coins and a corresponding withdrawal from circulation of a very 
large quantity of metallic currency: and that hiige issues of notes 
by many of the belligerent States tended to enharice the intrinsic 
worth of almost every form of coinage. 

For about a year after the eommeiieement of hostilities silver 
remained steady but in December, 1915 a progressive upward move- 
ment commenced which reached its culminating point about the end 
of 1919: since that date there has been a sharp and continued de- 
cline. 


The sub-joinecl table shows roughly what took place: — 


Date. 

Talue per 

ounce in 

Date. 

Value per 

ounce 


London. 


London. 


s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

31. 3.14 

2 

2^- 

30. 6.17 

3 

3J 

30. 6.14 

2 

2tV 

30. 9.17 

4 

04 

30. 9.14 

2 

0 

31.12.17 

3 

n 

31.12.14 

1 

lOf 

31. 3.18 

3 

9f 

0} 

31. 3.15 

1 

9| 

30. 6.18 

4 

30. 6.15 

1 

lOi 

30. 9.18 

4 

14 

30. 9.15 

1 


31.12.18 

4 

0i% 

31.12.16 

2 


31. 3.19 

4 

If 

31. 3.16 

2 

4i| 

30. 6.19 

4 

5| 

30. 6.16 

2 

W 7 
^To 

30. 9.19 

5 

n 

30. 9.16 

2 


31.12.19 

6 

4-1- 

31.12.16 

3 

0-1 

30. 3.20 

5 

11 

31. 3.17' 

3 

o“ 

21. 9,20 

4 

Hi 


X Jmr, Straits , 
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It vvould be iieeessarT to look back very many years to find • 
silver at a value even approacbing tliat attained in the 

year succeeding the War. 

In 1870 the price per ounce was about 56*; Od ; in 1880, -is, 4^. ; 
in 1890, 36. : in 1900, 26. id,; and in 1910 about 26. Od. 

The result of the appreciation -was, that, as soon as the silver 
coins current in British Malaya became, as to their silver contents, 
worth more thaji their face value, they were collected by adventurous 
individuals, sent out of the country and melted down for disposal as 
bullion: and, as these coins were of high silver fineness, this under- 
taking ]')ecaine a profitable one directly the price of silver touched 
about 36. Od. per ounce : and, although legislation against 1)otli ex])ort 
and hoarding was soon introduced, such measures were not, it is to he 
feared, of much practical effect. The dollar soon vanished and the 
oO, 2'(), 10 ami 5 (tent pieces l)ecame rapidly scarce: in 1917 the 
shortage began to bo very serious whilst the bronze coinage (1, -J- 
and i cents) commenced also to disappear. The Government was 
faced with a difficult situation in its endeavours to provide a suit- 
able substitute for the disappearing currency. The pmposal to 
mint coins of intrinsieaii}' very low value could not be immediately 
carried out: the Indian Mints were extremely busy and, though an 
effort was made to o(l)tain assistance from the Eoyal Siamese Mint 
at Bangkok, no aid could be, owing to technical causes, gained from 
that Institution: indeed it was not until nearly three years later 
that new coius appeared to replace those which had been removed 
from circulation. 

In the meantime something had to be done and the first step was 
the issue of a locally made 10 cent note. These notes were printed 
on rather thick coanse ])aper of open texture at the Government 
Printing Works, Singapore: they tore easily and cjuiekly absorbed 
dirt and were consecjuently not very popular. 

Tliey .measured about 117 x 70 mm. and were? coloured in yel- 
low, green and black on the front and in red on the hack. 

The design was very simple : the face of the note has a yellow 
back ground al)oat 87 x 59 mm. in size and consisting of a narrow 
i)order about I'fi mm. in width and, within this, the words ‘^^Ten 
Gents repeated in a series of horizontal lines in small letters. 

Overprinted on this background, in green, lies a narrow green 
herder 14 mm. in widtli; within tliis in green appears a small 
representation of the Eoyal Arms at the top in the centre : iinder- 
neatli there runs the phrasing : — 



OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


Promises to pay the bearer 


on demand at Singapore. 


TEX cents. 

Local Currency for Value receive,]. 

The a.lHn-o with the e.vception f,f t],e words (wV,.'- 

<Jie in black) 3S III gi'eon. * ’ 

word ^^Treasnrpr^" • in in. . oi tiie lreti>\mv and rl:ie 

T'qTnll u> 1 • hand bottom corucr ^‘10 cPnfV'’ in 

s 

tire centre a reiMesentatim oda ten™ iVreat'mnhlV™^ "'°|‘* ' "'J 
stamp cancellation : all in reel. -lieaant Etneiiuc emhossed 

^le first issue was made on October 8tli iot" ,v. i i i 

ISIIS, tire notes Irere'tt H™ "If/” 'Tp'"' 

C.B.K., the Treasurer of the Streft- i Vli I * 't '^- Lonntney, 
ici or me htraits Settlements, j p] jj -^-j 

they wreL^p^roJi^r iSr papeJaml'^^- ''‘LPearauce: 
the well known London firm of Massrs^'T^om-^^'V^i! 

and artistic design, [pp m « handsome 

lish, ChW ’SSr“ ^-alne in white in En.. 

background of pale brown ovct whirfl'”-^^*^ ^ handsome scroll worit 
tation of the Eoyal Arms and the TOrds:— ^ represen- 


Jowr. Strain Braaoh 








f<V«SSSs^ 


eg'irSi^.f/i 
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etfCm-tssiitm, 










the GOVERNMENT 
OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Promises to pay the bearer on demand at Singapore. 


ten 10 CENTS. 

Local Ciirrencj’ for I'alue received. 

(Sig’iiature) 

Trea^mrer, 

'Die <i-rial iiumber appears in black at the hvo top corners of 

tlif* fjofe. 

tii(‘ back of the Dote appears the representation of a dragon 
in wniir ami pale green and the value in English, Chinese, Tamil and 

i I'll 111 V ill t lie four corners. 

22nd, 1920 the value of these notes issued was 
i jie locally manufactured ten cent notes were exten- 
sively vomiterleited and a great many of these forgeries circulated 

side !iy girle with the genuine ones. 

On January .21st, 1918' an issue of Twenty-hve cent notes com- 
These were prepared at the Ga\'ernmerit Sim^ey Office at 
Kiialii iiiiiii|nir. Federated Malay States. (PL lY, figs. 6 and 7). 
lln* vnliu,* of tluLse notes in circulation by September 22nd, 1920 w^as 
I Vi'iis reecmtly informed that these tw(3nty-fi.ve cent 
rmtr> wer%* b^drig witlidrawn from eireulation as occasion permitted. 

Tin* twenty-live cent note was a l>etter looking production than 
t:is* ten cent paper currency. They measured about 108x75 
iiini. Tlu‘ material was a fairly thin white paper closely striped with 
liarruw |)erfH*mli(n.iiar pale pink lines. On the face was first printed 
HI! elalmrait'* ornamen-tal design (in orange) and outside this (in 
I'llfiek) II border of heavy spandrels with the figures ^^25’^ in^wffiite^ 
in jt black eirele at the top corner and in suuilar ‘circles* 

lit the corners : midway on the right, and left and at the hot- 

temp ill Tamil, Malay and Chinese respectively and in black on white^^ 
scrolls ^'*’25 Cents/-’ Over the orange pattern and printed in:,hla^5l^*'i 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS* 


Promises to pay the bearer oe dennand at Singapore, 


TWENTY FIVE CENTS. 

Local Ciirreney for Value received. 

(li. MAIJinoTT) 


The Royal Arms. 
(Serial letters and nimil)er.) 


Ag. Treasurer, 


f (ihy* 

Us.: ■ 

r t ' 1 i'” ' . 

ivv-V” ' ' 

yii i 



On the back of the note appears in black the representation of 
a tiger standing amongst long grass super-imposed upon a decor- 
ative ora]]ge colonred background in the upper comers of which are, 
in white, the figures and in the lower coniers also in white 
Cts.^^ 

Tile issue of notes nndouhtedly saved tiie sit mu ion but, even 
so, small change was often a great difficulty and postage stamps 
and tramway tickets wore sometimes olfered. 

I heard of Chinese Towkays up-country utilizing notes and 
vouchers or good-fors ’’ of their o-wn, and a number of tokens or 
tallies, (some of which are described in this Article) made tlieir 
appearance in different localities. 

In 1919 a large q-uantity of de])ased d, lU, and, L uudenvtand, 
some 20 cent silver pia^es were issued for eurrcnicy in British Malava 
from the Indian Mints; in 1919 to the value of $950,000 and in 
1920, up to about the middle of March, $950,(^00 worth, i am in- 
formed that during this period no 50 cent or dollar pieces were re- 
ceived from the Indian Mints. Even of this debased coinage I be- 
lieve a considerable quantity found its way to the Cliina coast being 
utilized there as currency in place of that of higher intrinsic value 
which disappeared mto the melting pot. I do not describe these, 
as, except tor the tact that they were of very low silver fineness, 
they appeared to be similar to the former Georgian coins of like 
denomination. 

The following is a short account of some of the coins and tokens 
which have come underlay npiie^:i — 

‘ Strftitf Britfiieli 
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CIJEEENCT NOTES, COINS AND TOKENS FEOM MALAYA. 129 
STEAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

1. One cent: minted at the Calcutta Eoyal Mint: made of 
bronze: a square shaped coin with rounded corners: size across 
21.3 inm. Tlaiii edge. 

Ob\. Cronned head and bust of I\ing George to left ; a dot below: 
legend on left, above and right Geokge V Kikg axd 
Emperoh of Ixdia. 

Eev. Within an interior beaded circle the figure over the word 
Cext '^: outside this circle and within another similar 
circle the legend "AStraits Settlements (rosace) 1920 
(rosace).'^ [PL II. figs. S and 9.] Up to the 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1920 there had been received in the Straits Settle- 
ments Treasury, cents of this type to the value of $576,650. 

2. Five cents: made of nickel: circular diameter 20 mm.: 
plain edge. 

Obv. Cro^med head and bust of King George to left. Legend 
around George King and Emperor op India.’" fPl. II. 
figs. 10 and 11]. 

Eev. Within a beaded interior circle the figure ^^5"": around and 
outside the circle the legend “ Straits Settlements/" 
above ; and, below, Five Cents 1920."" 

I received specimens of this coin in January, 1921. These coins 
were struck at both the Calcutta and Bombay Mints : the coins first 
issued for circulation (and the one above described) emanated from 
the latter ; none having been despatched from the former Mint by 
January 24th, 1921. I am indebted for this information to the 
Authorities at His Majesty"s Mint, Calcutta. 

SINGAPORE. 

In August, 1920, I heard that the Singapore Harbour Board 
had issued tokens for use within their very extensive premises cover- 
ing the long line of docks which serve the Port. The result of my 
enquiries was that the Chairman very kindly gave me specimens of 
the denominations then in use and in January, 1921, was good 
enough to let me haye examples of a new issue. These may be des- 
eri!:>ed thus : — 

First issue, 

1. One cent: made of tin: diameter 34 mm.; a circular coin 
punclied on one side only, the other side being plain. [PI. II. fig. 
12 j . 

Obv. Within a small central circle the, figure ^^1""; outside and 
within another circle the letters S H B."" These letters 
are the initial letters of the Singapore Harbour Board, 

Eey. Plain. ■ • 
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2. Haif-cent: made of tin ‘diameter 24 mm. : a eireiilar coin 

puiiehed on one side only, the other side being plain. [PI. IT. fig. 
13]. '' 

Obv. Within a small central circle the fgiires "‘4''’:. outside and 
within another circle the letters S H B.’’ 

liev. Plain. 

Second issue. 

3. One cent : made of tin : diameter 28.5 mm. : a circular coin 
punched on one side only, the otlier side being plain. | PI. III. 
% 14], 

Obv. Within a garter, the arms of the Siiigapore TTarlioiir Board 
consisting of a lion passant to left staiiding on a castle, 
the whole surmounting a diamond shaped lozenge eindosing 
a three-armed ornament each arm containing a cro-wn. On 
tlie left is a large f gure 1 and on the rigid the word in 
small lettering ‘‘ cent.’^ Around and within the riband of 
the garter the legeiid The SixoAPonE TlAniioru Bo.\ud.^' 

Eev. Plain. ■ 

4. Plalf-eent: similar to the One cent hut smaller: diameter 

2G mm. The onlv difference is that the liuTires -J '' replace the 
figure [PI. 'III. fig, 15]. 

5. Quarter cent: similar to the half-cent hut smaller: dia- 
meter 22.5 mm. The figures “ replace the figures iJ' [PL 
III. fig. 16]. 

I am informed that the punches from which the first issue was 
strnek were made locally at Singapore and the tokens struck locally, 
Tiiey are somewhat rough productions. 

For the second issue, however, the dies or punches were manu- 
factured at the Royal Mint at Bangkok, Siam, and are of a high 
standard of exc^ellence:, the tokens for current nse were, I nnder- 
stand, strxick locally at Singapore and, whetlier from the nse of in- 
sufficient pressure, hasty work or other cause, the impression ])ro- 
duced does not bring out all the detail of the design in those whicii 
I have examined : for example, the impression of the diamond-shaped 
lozenge is very faint; wliilst of the three armed ornament and the 
three crowns there is hardly any trace. On the other hand I have 
seen proofs of No. 3 in copper and in some white metal which, care- 
fully and properly struck, show every detail perfectly. I therefore 
add these proofs to the list. 

6. Proof in copper of No. 3: fine tvork. 

7. Proof in hard white metal of No. 3 : fine work. 

These tokens can hardly be regarded as currency even in a re- 
stricted area as they are strictly only intended to l)e used for the 
P'lirpose of immediate payment to coolies (by w^ay of tallies really) 
for services such as carrying baskets of coal or parcels of merehau- 
dise to and from ships :'the tokens are redeemable at depots on the 
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of the Kiiigapore Harbour Board for ordinary coinage or 
liofes (airrent in British Malaya. I was informed thk they were 
not issued under any Oovermnent authority. 

FVLAU BIIKOM. 

^ In August. 11)20 r was asked by the world-wide known niimis- 
Mr. J. P. ^pKjuette if I had heard of an issue of tokens from 
this plan*: a small island lying about seveji miles from Singapore, 
k i> British territory and there is situated an important oil depot 
of the Asiatic Petroleum Compaino. 

I made en<|iiiries from the Manager of the Company who very 
eourtt^ously sent me specimens of the tokens whicli the Company 
had issued, for Island use. I suhsequentk had the opportunity of 
sf»c*ing several more examples. The following is a description. ' 

1. One cent: made of tin: diameter 29 mm.; a circular coin 
punched on one side only; the other side being plain. [PL V. 


Obv. Within a small central circle the figure outside and 

within another another circle the letters P. Bukom.^’ The 
letter stands for the word Pnlaii which is Malay 

for Island.^’ 

Eev, Piaiii. 

2. Half cent: made of tin : diameter 19 mm.: a circular coin 
punched on one side only; the other side being plain. [PL V. 
fig. 18 ,].. ■ ■ ■ 

Obv. Within a small central circle the figures outside and 

within another circle the letters P. Bukom.^^ 

Eev. Plain. 

I was informed that these tokens were not issued under any 
Government authority. 


PLTLATJ SAMBOE. 

In the early part of 1920 my attention wae drawn to some 
tokens apparentiy emanating from this Island which is a Dixteli 
possession situated alioiit ten miles from Smga.pore. Large oil de- 
pots are maintained at this place. I accordingly wrote in April of 
tiiat year to the Official in charge of the Island asking for informa- 
tion about tile issue. I received an obliging reply the interesting 
portion of which reads : — 

Owing to the shortage of copper coins, I was compelled to 
introduce tokens at tliis place because a lot of work done by coolies 
here is paid cash on the spot. 

'■'The token lias therefore no value as '"currency'' but a token 
repiTsents the value of one Straits Settlements cent; and these 
tokens can only be used on the Island of Pulo Samboe and then 
only for the Companies' business.^^; ' v , 
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Mr. Moquette^^ M informed me in Angiist, 1920 that the 
Dutch (loveniment had already, by that date^ forbiddeii the ftirther 
use of these tokens, j had, however^ the opportunity of examining 
about thiih}n the following account gives a short description of 
them. 

1. One cent : made of tin ; diameter 29 inni. : a .circular coin 
punched on one side onh', the other side being plain. [H. "V. %. 

Obv. Within a small eeiitral circle the figure 1 outside and 
wdthin another circle the letters P. Samboe.'’ The letter 
'*■' P stands for the word Pulau which is Malay for 
Island.^^ 

Pev. Plain. 

2. One cent: similar to No. 1, but the letter 0 '' is stamped 
this is not an uncommon variety and I think was the first 

issue; the punch being later perfected. [PL A", fig. 20]. 

3. Half cent: made of tin: diameter 22.5 mm.: a eirciilar 
coin punched on one side only, the other side being plain. [PL V. 

fig. 21]. 

Obv. Within a thick raised circle the letter “S‘” vhieh is the 
initial letter of Samboe.'-’ 

Eev. Plain. 

TEEXC4GANU. 

The ordinary issue of wdiite or pewter cents by the State of 
Trengganu is well known. In September, 1920, however, a new 
issue appeared which is of considerable interest. They differ con- 
siderably from the earlier issues. The following is a description of 
the new coin of wdiich, through the kindness of the British Adviser, 
I have received specimens. 

1. One cent: struek at Trengganu: made of pewter: circular: 
diameter 28.S mm.: milled edge. [PL figs. 22 and 23]. 

Obv. Within a diamond-shaped figure, the figure 1 flanked by 
a six-pointed star on each side: the wdiole within an in- 
terior beaded circle: around, and within an exterior beaded 
circle, a wu'eath of leaves. 

Eev. AVithin an interior beaded circle in Malay Kerajaan Treng- 
gaim Sanah 1325 (i.e. State of Trengganu Year 1325 ’O- 

Outside, and within an exterior circle, in Alalay character 
S. Z. A.’^ (i.e. the initial letters of Sultan Zenal Abidin) 
each letter separated from the other by a six-pointed star. 

The points of interest with regard to this coin are : — 

(a) Sultan Zenal Abidin died in 1918 and was succeeded by a 
son who abdicated in 1920 and in turn was succeeded'by 
another son of the deceased Sultan. Owing to the great 
shortage of small currency in the State (where silver and 
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Mr. Moqiiette of Weltevreden, Java^ informed me in 1920 that 
in 1914, in eonseqneiiee of shortage in copper currency, an issue of 
Tin coins represeiiting values of 5 and 10 cents was contemplated. 
Dies were prepared at the Opium Factory at Batavia but, as the 
'Scarcity of coinage was within a short time made good by a supply 
from Holland, the projected issue of coins was never made. 


The die for the 10 cent piece was destroyed and the specimens 
struck from it were, with the exception of one example produc^ed 
nfter the die liad already been damaged and now in the Batavia 
Museum, melted down. The die for the 5 cent piece was how^ever 
preserved and is in the same Museum together with a few specimens 
struck from it. The following is a short description of these ex- 
tremely rare prooi 

1. Ten cents: struck at Batavia, Java: made of tin with a 
little lead : circular : size 2^ mm. , Plain edge. Description 
a plaster cast. [PI. V. figs. 24 and 25] 
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copper coinage of the Straits Settlements are current as 
well as the local pewter coinage) a new issue of coinage 
became urgenth^ necessary. There was no time to order a 
new die ^^ from Exmope and the old die (modified slight- 
ly on the Obverse) was used. 

(b) The modification consists in the addition (cut into the old 
die ) of the diamond shaped figure surrou iitlin g an d the 
two stars flanking the figure I.'”’’ The old Hegira date 
1325 (i.e. 1906-?) is retaiixed though the coins were issued 
Giilv in 1920 : so too are the initials of the Sultan xvho died 
in i918. 


{c) The main reason xvhy any modification xvas really neces- 
sary was because owing to the high price of tin these 
wliite or pewter cents were issued as equal to Straits 
Settlements copper or red cents wdiereas 400 of the old 
Treiigganu cents onhf equalled in value 300 Straits copper 
' cents. . 


(e) Ten tliousand dollars worth of these coins were to be issued. 
The issue was authorized by the High Commissioner. 


NETHEPLAbrDS IHDIES. 


(d) The alloy was prepared by the great Tin. Smelting Com- 
pany of Singapore, the Straits Trading Coy., Ltd. and is 
noticeably harder than the mixture used for earlier issues. 
The die itself is rather worn and the sheath or instru- 
ment used for cutting the blanks from the sheet metal is 
getting blunt and could not be properly repaired by the 
local Trengganu metal-workers: with the result that the 
edging of the coin is very poor and the general impression 
not very clear: though specimens vary. 
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ObT. A Crown snmionnting 10 Ct/’’!: lelow, the words I!Vedee- 
LANDSCH IxDiE '^ in two liiies* There are two flaws in 
the die. 

Rev* In the centre* within a scroll work border^ the date 1914.^^ 
Above in Javanese character and below in llalaj ^^ One'tentli 
part of a guilder.'^ 

2. Rive cents: struck at Batavia, Java: made of tin with a 

little lead: circular: size 26.5 mm. Plain ed^^e: a thick coin of 

3 mm Description from a specimen given to me bv Mr. Moquette*. 

[Plate V. tigs. 26 and 27]* 

Obv. Within a beaded circle a Crown surmoxinting 5 Ct.^' Out- 
side and above, the word '' Nederlandsch. and below 
Ikdie.^' To left the mint-mark of a sea-horse (the con- 
ventional mark of the Dutch mint-master Dr. C. Hoitsema) ; 
to riglit a caduceus (the conventional marque d’atelier of 
Utrecht). 

Eev. Within a headed circle in Malay One twentieth part of a 
guilder ’D outside and around, the same in Javanese charae- 
ter, and at foot 1914.^^ 
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Through an unknown Corner of Pahang with 
H. Clifford in 1897. 


By P. W. Douglas. 

A portion of tlie map on the border between the States of 
J aJiang and Ircngpun is still blank. It lies in a rough triangle, 
•of ^(liieli (ninong Jrong, the source of the Tekal and Tembeling 
rivers (both northern branches of the great Pahang river), is the 
western apex, with Gnuong Tapis, the source of the Kuantan 
bner, the sonth-eastern point, and the mountainous range at the 
head ot the Kernaman Ihver, wdiich flows in an easterly direction 
through the southern end of Trenggann, as the north-eastern 

+ 1 ,,, '' It has oocnrred to me 

theielore that the tol owing notes from an old diaiw mav possibly 
be of interest and perhaps serve to stimulate some member of this 
■boetety to explore this region thoroughly. The triangle is marked 
on the aeconipanyxng map. 

In 189^, Hiigli Clifford (now Governor of N'igeria). wdio was 
tjen Resident of Pahang wanted to make a bridle-patli connecting 
Ivuantan which hes on the east coast at the month of the Kuantan 
Kiver, with Kuala Lipis, wdiieh lies some ^00 miles inland up the 
I ahang Ihver iind which had tJten been selected as the temporary 
(.apitaUor the State of Pahang. He and I accordingly set out 
troiii Ivuantan on tlic P2th April, proceeding up the Kuantan 
-Kiver to Its source, across the term incognita and clowm the Tekal 
iuver and thence on dowm the great Pahang Eivor to Pekan at the 
nioiitli. 

e leacJied. there on tlie 23rd April. Onr journey therefore 
took 12 (lays, during which we travelled some 300 miles almost 
•entirely by river. Tlie following notes are taken from a diary kept 
■during the trip. ^ 

1st Apkil. riilford wrote asking me to get guides for the 
,3ourne^% as no one had ever done the trip from the IJiu Pahang 
side. The only men 1 could find were not exactly ideal for the 
purpose. One was an opium -smoking waster, Dakar Tekal by 
name wlio had been in the IJiu Tekal with getah-hunting Dayaks, 
but who had not been clown the river; the other was one Kom ong 
Liar, half Sakai, who had been the guide for a party of raiders in 
1896 from Kernaman (Trengganu) into Pahang and had helped 
some of Balnnau, the Orang Kaya Semantan’s people, to escape, 
lie was selected for our party simply as a useful man in the jungle. 
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THROUGH AK UNKl^OWH COEKEK OF PAHANG. 


8th Apeil. Clifforcl walked oter froin Pekaii nnd we started 
up river, spendiii^^ Sunday, the lltli, at the Paliaag GorporationA 
The old mill at Jeram Batang was running for the last time 
prior to being moved to Sungai Lembing, where all the stamps were 
being concentrated. Derrick, the superintendent, entertained 
us royally. He took Clifford over Mcdiolsou's Willink's lodes 
and down the shaft. (Both these lodes are worked to this day). 

l^Tit Apeil. We continued ripstream in four dug-outs with 
20 men. Sle})t cm the Cdieras. CTiftord’s b^^ lilled during the- 
night and he awoke in the water. 


13th Apiul. Stopped at a Sakai village, -where we tried to- 
got two men to join our party. Clifford fired off liis best Senoi at 
them hut they only holted. Eventually, after an hour we caught 
two, named Chong and Bo’uk, whom we bribed with inucdi tobacco 
to accompany us. These Ivuantan Sakai have a peculiar way of 
making their blow-pipes. They split a piece of wood, bore out the 
half -sections and then bind the two pieces together with, rotan and 
a covering of gutta-percha. The Patagonians of South. America, 
do the same, but I know of no other native tribes in this part of 
the world who make their blow-pipes in this way. Later they came 
down to my house and gave a very good exhibition of shooting 
amongst my cook's fowls, aiid gave me a blotv-pipe which is now in 
the British Museum. 

We camped at Kuala Lipas that night and distributed the 
loads preparatory to walking next day. The worst of a rice-eating- 
race is that they eat practically as much as they can carry. We 
therefore had to arrange to drop some of the men at the end of the 
second day^’s w^alk and most of the remainder as soon as vcq got 
far enough down the Tekal, or one of its tributaries, to raft. 

Clifford was a Spartan in his methods of travelling. He 
arranged that we sliould live on curry and rice, tea and biscuits. 
Four chickens were allowed for curry; when they were finished, 
salt fish brought for the men was to be the only appetiser for the 
rice. I smuggled in a small fiask of brandy — as my mother had 
made me promise never to travel without it, — two tins of sardines 
and two of cocoa and milk. I may add that my Spartan companion 
was not above sharing these rare delicacies! Perhaps the most 
trying part, until one grew accustomed to it, was that the rice was. 
cooked overnight, so a meal of cold rice confronted one at 6 a.m., 
and another at noon. We indulged in a hot meal only at night.. 
ITovrever at the end of the trip we were all as fit as the proverbial 
flea. ' 

14th Ape.il. Started walking up the valley of the Senandok,. 
our path being the bed of the stream. The leeches -were fright- 
ful. I had torn my breeches above the knee, an accident of which 
these jungle pests^ took vantage; I removed 15 leeches from 
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iiiy legs. After ten o^cloek onr route took us up a very sharp 
incline and we liacl to pull ourselves up by roots. Some hornets 
{yenyeugat) attacked us and caused a stampede. One found 
'(difford’s nose and in a few minutes it was like a full-blown rose. 

At 11.30 'vve reached the summit of Biikit Lada^ 'which forms 
the divide between the Pertang on the Pahang side and the ulu 
Iveiuaman of Trengganu. xlecording to the aneroid tlie altitude 
was only 100 ft., but judging by our exertions I suggested that 
some correction was retpiired. We then descended the other side 
to the Sungai Besar and on lower again to the Sungai Babi, wliicli 
in turn ])rought us to the Sungai Pertang, where we camped for 
the night. It is a fair sized stream; but we were above the bamboo 
■country and so could not make rafts. 

loTH. Apuil. The path became a game track about five feet 
high through the jungle, following the course of tlie river down. 
We crossed and recrosscd it no less than, twenty-three times; by 
the afternoon the water was waist high; it was rather chilly work 
and still more so wlien it started to rain. We therefore stopped 
to camp. 

To get the palm leaf (l)crtan) collected and made into an atap 
as quickly as p(:)ssi])le we had a competition, the Ivuantan Malays 
and the Sakai versus Clifford’s servant from Pekaii and mine, a 
Malay from Perak. The latter won casil}^ heard recently that 
this Perak Malay rose to he a District Officer under the Siamese in 
Ivelantan, where eventually he died). We were cold and wet until 
Clifford rememliered that it was the anniversary of his wedding- 
day and we sampled the brandy. 

We found bamboos a little way below us, with which we made 
our rafts. Wan Ismail and all our men except six were then sent 
home early next morning by the way we had come. 

1()TH Apiul. Rafting down the river was a very pleasant 
-change. The Pertang is a beautiful river with great deep pools, 
in which shafts of slate protrude, huge ngram trees overhanging 
the water. Our troubles however soon began. We struck a log- 
jam consisting of great trees piled- twenty feet high and some 
kundred feet long, brought dowm by floods. Most of them seemed • 
to have been there some time. The rock in the river here seemed 
to be granite (possibly Tembiling schist). The rafts had to be 
draggecl over this; many bamboos were split in tlie process and 
had to be replaced. Just below we came to the Tekal River and 
we camped for the night at the junction of the two rivers. 

IT'th April. The Tekal was a fine stream here, made the 
more imposing by a big rapid' known as the Jerain J erami.^’ 
This gave nie iny first taste of .shooting rapids, and an exciting 
game it is too, when no one with, you knows the rapids 1 This 
particular rapid ended in a ste^pish drop, which tilted the rafts 
almost upon ench However , we ; negotiated it suceessfuil}^ As we 
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floated on down stream;, we passed some saiiiblmr (Rusa) drinkings 
at the water’s edge ; they never moved as went by — a sure sign 
that no Iniman beings lived anywhere near. 

."We shot st‘veral rapids without mishap during the morning- 
and were becoming fairly confident of our skill (or luck) in thi& 
somewhat thrilling pastime. A bad rapid, known as Jerani Tahan 
Badak, however, proved our undoing. Tliere appeared to be a 
kink in this as we could not see the end. Clifford led, each raft 
following at a few mhuites’ interval. The rush of \vater was terri-- 
fic. As we swept round the corner, we saw Clifford and In's raft 
high up on a rock; he and his party frantically g(‘sticulated to us 
to keep to the left; S’man my leader, drove ins pole in hard in 
front of my raft, but to no purpose; the raft Avas on it at once and 
out he sho-t ; he came out bobbing in front of us, while Ave SAvept on 
towards Clifford. I just managed to haul him up as we crashed on 
to the rock. We eould do nothing to stop tlie third raft frojn tlie 
same fate. Wlicm we took stock Ave found Ave could make tAvo. 
Avliole rafts out of our ])ain])OOs, hut, Avorst luck of all, a^'o had lost 
our only remaining fowl — a wliite one, which we had carefully kept 
for the last. 

18tr April. (Easter Day ), — -Floated on doAvn stream all day. 
Lost our cooked ^food at a rapid. The rafts hec-ame so knocked 
about they Avoiild scarcely float. There were no bamboos avail- 
able for mendii;^? them, but we managed to patcii one with a small 
mermtitrcQ, Slept the night at Kuala Som. 

19Tir April. Wo staifed early, getting along fairly Avell iriitil 
Ave came to another bad rapid, d(‘rain 'Mena. Hero (difford canuj 
to grief. He and his raft upset; lie lost everything except his cork 
mattress; all the rice was spoilt. We managed, iioAvever, to put 
together a small raft out of the Avreek, on Avliicli we sent on two 
men to try and find the boat, Avliieh Owen, the District Officer at 
"Kuala Temhiling, had undertaken to send up tlie river to meet us. 

The rest of us spent some time diving to try and recover Clif- 
ford’s revolver etc., hut a wonderful rainhoAv appeared, Avith one 
end touching the place where all the things AA-ere sunk ; tJie Malays 
thereupon ceased their efforts as they said the spooks had taken 
the things. It rained hard and we remained there cold and 
miser able, 

20Tii- Ar.RiL. Three dug-outs turned up at 8 a.in. and avc 
pushed off on the final stage of our journey, glad to think that the 
end was in sight, but at the first rapid AA^e all upset. At Kuala 
Tekal, Avliere tlie Tekal joins the Temhiling Eiver AA^e found our 
boat. ^ Further on doAvn,' at Kuala Temhiling, Duff and Owen Avere 
Avaiting for us at the liouse of Panglima Kakap, together with a 
huge curry. Scent had been sprinkled liberally over plate, spoon 
and fork, but our hunger made light of such trifles. 
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W(^ left iit ten that followiiiu' flie ■!> i 

■down to Pckiui, the Govern uieiit station inul residlniH^'^' J 
Sultan, near tlui mouth, arriving- there at 3 a.m. * ' ^ 


All our tim(‘ ami (‘ompasH Biirvey reeords wtuv lost 
as 1 know, no one has l)een tiirough that way sim-e* tl • / 
the map th(‘refor(‘ remains blank to this day.' We est*iM* 




the map th(‘refor(‘ remains blank to tins day.' We est*iM* 

ever the faet that the Tekal ami the Temlhlimy 

tile same hill, althonf>-h tlie latter rium north aiul thon 'i ' 

before it finally runs sontli parallel to the Tekal. west 

T\’e were |iart ieiilarlv unlucky in finding tlio w,!... • i 
Tekal at such a level us to make tlie rapids most dillieidt h ' 
my first real junpde trip. One learnt a jireat deal from' d wf 
■under whose guidance one realised what clieerv eompanioiw \l 1 ’ 

eaii be iimhn* sueh circumstance's. " Aiaiays 
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A Contribution to the Psychology 
of “Latah.” 


David J. GALtowAY M.D., F.R-C.r. 
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Tlio student of ethnology will meet witii some difficulty in 
assessing the racial limits of ‘‘‘ latali/' Unfortunately, some 
writers on the subject have invested it with a semi-religious signi- 
ficance which has led to its being confused witli (conditions of 
religious ecstasy or others with the hysteria which, seems to be iii- 
separahle from religious revivals in civilised countries. The only 
approach to anything of a ‘"^religious'- nature is the .Indian ‘"fakir'^ 
in whom tlie state of abstraction, which plays so large a part in the 
production, of iatah " has passed beyond pliysiological liniits and 
become an auto-hypnosis. 

If he excludes all such manifestations, he will still find that 
Iatah'” is to be found in cpiite a number of races and that these 
are all situated within the tropical or sub-tropical belt, and are all 
more or less in the infancy of civilisation. .Reduced to first causes, 
there would he nothing ridiculous in a theory that “ Iatah was 
the product of an environment in which constant warmth, absence 
of liurry, abundant leisure and an unoccupied mind were the com- 
ponents. 

Sex has also a hearing on the subject, in that two‘of the types 
of ^^atah/'’ are more common in wminen than in men. It is also 
curious that iatah '' in men seems to be of greater intensity, and 
has a greater tendency to pass into action, than in women. 

Age also plays its part, as Iatah," being of gradual growth, 
is rarely seen before middle age excepting in one type, that wdiieh 
I describe as the obsession of fear,” whieli has its origin in 
childhood. 

It is undoubted that Iatah " in some mysterious way clings- 
around some families, and this is what has afforded some ground 
for the statement found in nearly every definition of the term,, 
that Iatah " is hereditary. One does not realise the difficulty 
there is in obtaining a clear family history among Malays until it 
has been tried. It would have been in the highest degree profitable 
to follow history into the next generation and its collaterals, but 
this I found impossible because of the rapidity and completeness 
with which the average Malay family of the common class breaks 
up, each going his own way. 

I append the histories of four families which may throw some 
light on this aspect of the question. 

F/minx I Malay: — 

Father, a shiftless individual, genial and effusive but totally 
unable to follow any continuous occupation — typical degenerate. 

Mother, healthy 

Son, intensely Iatah . - , , ^ 

Daughter, jumpy and hysterical, , , ‘ 
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Father, very ‘■Matali 

Ylother, liealtliy 

F]idest son, a paroxysinal drunkard, altliougli a Moham- 
iuedan. 

Fddest daughter, distinctly altliougli as yet sliglitly lataii 

Second daughter, epileptic 

Other inenibers of the family too young to decide. 

Faaoly III Malacca Poktuguese:— 

Father, healthy 

Motlier, latali 

Family of three daughters and two sons. One of the daugh- 
ters is a sonuiamhulist, the eldest son is latah,’^ the second son 
■slightly so, the other memhers of the family healthy. 

Faaiily IV Malay: — 

Father, slightly ^'Hatah^^ 

Father’s sister (living with the family) intensely latah ” 

Mother, healthy 

A very large family of which one son, the eldest of the family, 
•shews distinct signs of latah,” one clanghter also, while the 
Benjamin ” of the family is a congenital idiot. 

I therefore do not feel that it is Jiistitiable to say that latah ” 
begets latah,” or, in other words, to dub it as being hereditary. 
What is inherited is the impress of a nervous defect, a disequili- 
briation, which may manifest itself as ^Hatah” or some other 
neurosis, the early environmental associations and the unconscious 
mimicry of youth being of at least equal importance as etiological 
factors. 

While the Malay cannot Justly be called a Jungle dweller, in a 
crowded town he is an exotic. Of an eminently social disposition 
he never, of his own free will, chooses solitude hut prefers the 
village life. The bounty of Nature is such that a few hours’ work 
daily suffices to supply his wants and the unvarying and unfailing 
rotation of the seasons relieves him of the necessity of laying up 
•any store against the future. There has thus been evolved a con- 
tented, happy, somewdiat improvident individual, of abundant 
leisure, on the whole a loveable personality. In the company of 
his compeers he is a cheery conversationalist or raconteur, in" the 
society of his superiors he, under a mask of deferential passivity, 
hides an acutely sentient nature, keen to appreciate humour, sen- 
sitive to praise or blame, responsive in a high degree to the moods 
of his visitor, is, in sliort, in perfect rapport ” with him. 
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■ But wlieii alone, much of his leisure is spent in rtaj-d reaming 
or abstraction, really a su])coiiseioiis state. It is (liflkailt to I'on- 
ceive more favonrable conditions for such a state than in a quiet 
village, with its warmth, its stillness and the absence of any dis- 
turbing elenumt. Ho long as these moods of a))stra(*tion are in- 
terrnittont and ot'casional, they are quite within the normal limit 
but wlien they are [prolonged, as in the they pass that limit 

and may then be looked on as an auto-hypnosis, or in any case, a 
hypnoidal state. 

The condition of abstraction is dilliciiU of comprehension by 
the twentieth (‘ontury mind which has little opportunity for any 
but conscious thought, but it is a well recognised state in |)sycho- 
logy. It is a temporary disvsociation of conscious thought, during 
wliich we sink into tlie subconscious, and most people are aware of 
such a state, although they probably cannot (iefme it. It is the 
shadowy repiTsentation of Kant, the })erceptions inseiisibles 
of Liebnit^i, the “ subconscious of Myer, tlie “ unconscious of 
Freud, the snbliininai of ITmg, and it has lieen defined as tlie 
sura of all psychical processes which do not reach the level of con- 
sciousness.^^ To illustrate ray meaning is a little diflicult. There 
are a considerable series of thoughts and memories which it is im- 
possible to recall by any effort of volition, but which are readily 
brought into consciousness when a suitable stimulus, usually in the 
form of a similar association, presents itself. Thus it is, possilily 
within the experience of most, that some train of events arises 
which causes ns to remark, ‘‘I have been througli all this before, 
but when or where I do not recollect,'’ the fact being that a similar 
train of events had been experienced and been registered in the 
subconscious, and it required the stimulus of a similar train to 
bring the recollection within the grasp of the conscious mind. 

The question arises What has this to do with iatah ? 

In the condition of abstraction (i.e. when tlie subconscious 
holds sway) so indulged in by the country Malay, the individual is 
readily influenced ]>y suggestions or stimuli, and suggestions or 
stimuli which would be rejected by the conscious mind would ex(U*t 
their full influence, and, following the usual rule, their passage 
would, by repetition, become more rapid and easy. ^ The subcons- 
cious, even in tlie educated, is but little removed from the reflex 
or automatic, and a further factor in the equation is that we are 
dealing with a primitive mind, in which many of the processes are 
reflex or instinctive and have not yet, or only recently, been sub- 
jected to the influence of education, the greater part of which 
consists ill the development of the power of inhibition of our pri- 
mary instincts and their adjustment to the surroundings. So far, 
I have been dealing witli the predisposing, factors to the Iatah ” 
state but the determining factor, the X in the equation, is the 
neuropathic inheritance or, what I believe to be of equal potency, 
early neuropathic association. 
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From a study of tlie material at ixiy disposal I have divided 
into three types, all having one feature in eoirnnon, a 
.greatly oniiaiiced susceptibility to suggestion from without, hut 
the manner in which a suggestion may radiate differs in eavli. 

Type I Class I — A Malay gentleman, 40 years of age, latalf^ 
for many years. He is a man of considerable attainments and can 
discuss any contemporary subject with analytical keenness. I ex- 
perimented with him by liis permission. Suddenly, in the midst 
of ordinary conversation, I shouted out the word Strike,’’ accom- 
panying it by a corresponding action. He immediately repeated 
the word and launched out at the nearest person, who happened 
to be a visitor like myself. The aet of striking was immediately 
followed by another, a purposive act, as if to grasp and take back 
the previous action and this was accompanied by an apologetic 
expression of countenance and also of speech. 

After a time I repeat, nnexpectedly, the order. Again he 
responds so far as repeating the word, hut no action results. A 
third time I attempt to catch him hut this time neither response 
to word or act is elicited. 

Anotlier instructive example of this t 3 ^pe is that of an Abyssin- 
ian who is the chief tracker to a weil-knowm big game hunter. In 
his times of leisure, when it may be reasonably assumed that he is 
in a more or less abstracted mood, the slightest stimulus, either 
as a sudden noise or abrupt action, will send him into “latah^^ 
action, hut while he is tracking, an elephant gun may be fired over 
his head without causing any disturbance of his equanimity. ■ 

Class II — To this class belongs the well-known ^datah mulut,^^ 
recognised by the Malays themselves as one of the mildest types 
of iatah.” The subject is, almost invariably, a w^oman at or over 
middle age. In the early days of the bicycle, while it was still 
more or less a novelt}^ it was a common occurrence to witness in- 
stances of this class in the street. A bicycle coming up noiselessly 
from behind would flash past a Malay woman, the subject of 
latah.'’’ At once she would stand rigidly still and, after a brief 
pause, begin to pour out a stream of language. The catalepsy, 
although of brief duration, is complete and she has often to be 
pulled aside to avert an accident. Soon the catalepsy passes off 
and she resumes her journey, still talking. But the more usual 
occurrence, and the more instructive in that it enables the observer 
to follow the course of events, is on entering a room in which the 
affected person is. At the moment of entry there is a brief inter- 
val of tense silence, the ‘^^latah^^ drops whatever she may have 
been employed on, and the ^Manguage^^ begins. After a copious 
flow of speech, it is interrupted an apologetic cough for a mo- 
ment, and then goes on again. GVadually these interruptions be- 
come more frequent, their duration longer and the periods of 
talking correspondingly briefer^ until she, entirely regains control. 
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Class ITI — As illustrating this class I make use of O'BrietCs 
'description (Xo. 11 Straits Branch, E. A. S. Journal p. loO), 

A Malay u'oman of respectable position and exce(‘{linglT res- 
pectable age was introduced to me some lime ago as a strong 
latali subject. I talked to her for at least ten minutes without 
perceiving anything almormal in her conduct or ('onversation. 
Suddenly her introducer threw off his <‘oat. To my horror, niy 
venerable gnest s])rang to her feet and tore off her kahaijah. My 
entreaties came too late to prt‘vent lier continuing the satm^ course 
with tlu* rest of her garments, and in thirty se<*onfls from her 
.sei;iure, the paroxysm seemed to he over. M'hat stnulc me most 
in tliis unsavoury performatK'e was the woman's wild rage against 
the perpetrator of ibis outrage. She kept on calling him an 
.abandoned ])ig and imploring me to kill liim, all the time she was 
reducing herself to a state of nudity.''' 

Til ere are several points in this type to he elucidated and I 
shall take the classes in (U’der. Class 1 is very instructive and it 
gives the key to the explanation of all this type. Even in a state 
of expectation in which he undoubtedly was, as he had voluntarily 
submitted liimself in the interests of scienc<s he could he sur- 
prised into a '' latah'^ act in its completeness. But note the action 
which followed. The arm was again rapidly extended with the 
hand open and the fingers in the prehensile position, as if to grasp 
and take something hack, and this was accompanied by an 
apologetic expression, the picture of a delayed inhibition which 
had arrived too late to restrain the impulsion which generated the 
blow. This attempt estalilislied a condition of awareness which, 
■on a second attempt being made, (;alled u]> the inhibitory act in 
time to arrest the blow, though not the spoken command, and, on 
the third attenijit, was in time to aiiiml the impulsion altogether. 

xis to the latah mulut/' it is essentially similar. Eacl\ of 
the interruptions to the flow of speech is an attempt at inhibiting 
it, and it is interesting to watch them becoming more frequent and 
of longer duration, really to watch the controlling factors of the 
conscious mind gradually asserting themselves, until they assume 
dominance of the automatic, reflex or suheonscious, accepting 
those terms as being in this connection synonymous. This also is 
an instance of delayed inhibition. 

There remains yet to he explained the ^'language.'' The 
Malay term '' latah mulut is really intended to convey the mean- 
ing of a lapse of the mouth from reason, in contra-distinction to 
otlier types of latah/' where the lapse from reason is in the acts, 
and such an interpretation is jxistified^ the language used being of 
such a nature' as to deserve the. tern .ohscehe, the one a})plicd. to it 
by almost every writer.' ■ We have to seek our explanation m the 
subconscious. ‘ The science Of Psyeho-analysis, based chiefly on 
the work of Yung and Fre 
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is nnieh more than merely a storehouse of memories of 
which we see hut do not perceive/’ One of its many other fimet- 
ions is to receive material repressed from the conscious min cl. In 
tlie course of onr daily life we hear and see much whieh is utterly 
at variance with our sense of propriety or even deeen(\y hut w'hieh,. 
in any easey is not adjustable to the present standards of society,. 
Our first and instinctive effort is to escape from the vicinity, biff., 
if that is not possible, there is a second line of defence in that we 
can shut out from onr minds the offending material or, to be strict- 
ly accurate, ^ve can relegate it to the subconscions, wliere it would 
await an appropriate association, or a sufficiently powerful iriipul- 
sion to let it loose. It would not be illogical to argue that the 
more decorous the indii'idual, the greater the amount of material 
repressed, and thus the richer the subconscious repertory. 

In tlio prc^sent ])osition of our knowledge of psycliical pro- 
cesses there does not seem to be any other explanation of this 
contradictory complex possible. We have the initial shock wliich 
may be visual (tlu* ])icycle) or auditory (a eommand), followed by 
a iriomentary catalepsy wliicli niaj be so brief as to es('apc m)tiee,, 
but iviiich, being a liypnoidal state, suffices to let loose the subc'orn 
scions. We see the repeated efforts to regain control gradually 
gaining poiver iintih at length, the censorship of the conscious 
mind is re-esta].)lished and the attack is at an end. Favre’s des~ 
criptioii of this type is particularly apropos — dies disejit tout ee 
qiii leur vient a la boiiehe.*’ 

Again in Class III we must analyse tlie procedure. She has 
the ^datah ’’ susceptibility to suggestion, by way of the senses, 
greatly exaggerated but her speech is directed, and with point, 
against the experimenter. The insanity (although I dislike using 
the term in relation to latah ”) affects her acts only. A com- 
parison with the eases next to l)e described will shew that this is 
not hypnotism and the exact grounds for excluding hypnotism are, 
that there is no loss of consciousness, there is no illusion of the 
senses and the return to normal is easy and spontaneous, but there 
remains, after the event, a humiliating knowledge of tiie exhilution 
they have afforded, and a justifiable grudge against the operator. 
It is an example of the power of inhibiting an impulse being to- 
tally lost. 

Type II — 1 was introduced to a Malay woman, of forty years 
of age ^'■'more or less/’ the mother of many children, who was stated 
to he very latah.” She was in a condition of intense nervous- 
ness which she was making obvious efforts to suppress, and which 
I attributed to her condition of expectation. Her pulse was very 
rapid and there was a fine muscular tremor. Xo initial stimulus 
was required, not even a raised tone of voice, and she-began at onct^ 
to repeat every unrd addressed to her in Malay as well as carrying- 
out the action suggested. Words spoken in^English were fairly 
well repeated but no action resulted unless they were aeeompaniecl 
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"by paiitomiiiie. A rolled-iip handkerchief was presented to her 
as an, orange, and she at once went through the pantonhine of 
peeling it. A wooden stethoscope was put into her lumds as being 
a l)otile, and slie drank from the “ bottle’' with evident relish when 
ordered to do so. Aot to he prolix, the i^esponse to veidrnl suggest- 
ion was sometimes a little slow, hut suggestion hy action Avas in- 
stantly responded to. The visual route was evidently much more 
]mrniea])le than the auditory. When it tvas all over, she was trem- 
bling A'iolentJy, although any suggestion of an exciting natxn*e had 
heen carefully avoideth She re]neni1)ered nothing of Aviiat had 
passed. ■ 

I now avail myself of O’Erieir’s case (op. clt. p. 149) which he 
noticed at Ivnaia Jumpol, wlien crossing tlie ^lalay Peninsula in 
18 L) — ‘‘ met a young Slalay who was of material assistance to our 
party in pulling our boat across a narrow watershed into the Tlii 
Bureting. His comrades told me the man was laiah hut I could 
see nothing i]i liis conduct or conversatio]! wliieh Avas not perfectly 
rational. vSon,ie tAventy-four hours after making his acquaintance, 
■one iiiglit Avo let oH a signalling rocket for the amusement of those 
Avho had given us assistance (none of those present had ever seen a 
rocket Ijofo^’e). I was preparing to lire a second rocket inyself, 
Avlieii the lai((h pushed me violently aside, snatched the torcli from 
iny hand, fired the rocket, and fell doAAUi on his face making an 
unintelligible noise, to all appearance the expression of fear. I 
w^as soineAvhat startled, such, rudeness and Adolence heing quite 
foreign to the i^Ialay character. When I sought an explanation 
from the bystanders, I was informed laconically laiah, tuan.'^ 

^“•'’Xext morning, AAdien I met tliis man, I found him perfectly 
rational and perfectly respectful. I saw him standing alone on 
the hank as we ptit oil doAvn stream, and I Avaved my hand to him. 
To 3ny surprise lie ]>egan Avaving his hand frantically in return, 
and continued to do so till I lost liirii at the first Ixmd of the 
•stream. I had began to Avhistle an air. He also began AAdhstling. 
His imitative faculty did not quite lead him to a reproduction of 
the tune, hut the fact of an up-country Malay AAdiistling at all is 
sufficiently remarkalde. As I rounded the bend, I saAv him still 
AvavD^g and heard him still AAdhstling. The steersman to Avhoin 
1 turiied, came out AAith the stereotyped formula '' dia hanyak 
laiah, Ivan. I liope my poor friend’s exertions ceased Avhen their 
exciting cause passed out of sight.^^ 

The difference betAveen the instances just deserihecl and those 
of Type 1 must be evident to all, those of Type II heing due to 
hypnotism pure and simple. There is nothing in the ease of the 
woman calling for comment, but a revieAV of 0^’Brieir’s case is very 
instructive. We haA^e the appearance of a AAdiite man, of remark- 
able personality, in a locality where such visits were rare. His 
every act would be Avatched by the lad Avitlx absorbing interest and 
thus a condition of expectation aroused. Then comes the loud 
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report of tlie firing of tlie rocket (a loud noise or a brlgiit beaiii of 
ligiit being a iisnal way of inducing a hypnosis) and the hypiiosis 
was complete. If any doubt were possible; the whistling episode 
dispels it, the history of hypnotisni being full of siieh examples 
(ecliolalia). There is one omission in O’Brien’s narrative, he did 
not ascertain if the lad remembered anything of what had passed. 
I imagine he did not remember anything. 

The intense nervousness which preceded the experiment in 
the case of the woman is present in all and has a threefold eansa- 
tion. First, dread of the coining hypnosis, especially if, in previous 
lyypnoses, suggestions of an exciting nature have been made, 
secondly, from the hypnosis being made against tlieir will, and 
thirdly, from the suggestion never having been done away with or 
determined before waking tlie patient. Thus the liability to sitg” 
gestion gains force and eventually this class of ‘‘ latah ” becomes 
as clay in the liands of the potter.’^ 

I pass now to the third type of latah to whicli I have given 
the name of the ‘■‘obsession of fear.''’ In describing Type I, 1 men- 
tioned the case of a big game tracker and 1 used him then to illus- 
trate the marked inhibitory influence which a mental attitude of 
preparedness had on “ latah impulsion. But he was also the 
subject of the obsession now being described and, if the word for 
tiger was mentioned, would quietly slip away and lock himself in 
his room. While out in the jungle, at work, lie would s];)end clays 
and nights in close proximity to the wild beasts mentioned and 
know no fear. 

xAgain let me quote 0'’Brien’s description (op. cii. p. 14T) — 

“ I Iiave more than once met with river boatmen wlio, when 
the word huaya (alligator) was mentioned, even in the course of 
casual conversation after camping for the night, would drop what- 
ever they might have in their hands and retire cowering to the 
cover of the nearest l^ajang, I have enquired into every case of 
this description which came under my notice, and in no case could 
I learn that the man had any special reason for his terror in the 
way of a personal experience. His friends explained that he was 
latah and that totthem explained everything. On one occasion, 
after a curious exhibition of tliis description, I shot an alligator 
on the bank next morning. Tlie latah was, to my surprise, the 
first to approach the saurian. Against my earnest entreaties he 
proceeded to pull the creature about, and finally forced its mouth 
open with a piece of firewood. His persecutors, his fellow-boatmem 
stood at a respectful distance. An hour afterwards, as he was 
poling np the river, one of the crew called out to this man huaya I 
He at once dropped his pole, gave vent to a most disgusting ex- 
clamation, and jumped into the river— an act which shewed that 
his morbid terror wns quite unconnected with what might be sup- 
posed to he its exciting cause/^ 
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Tills type is peculiar in that it is found in early youth and is 
almost exclusively confined to males. It can, in fact, be traced 
back to school days. It is a curious fact that the names given by 
boys to ])oyR hit off with absolute accuracy and lirutal frankness 
some physical ({uality or mental trait which de])arts, it may be 
ever so little, from the norm. The point which I wish to cm- 
pliasise is that there seems to be almost uncanny intuition in boys 
which enables them to put their huger on the weak spot.'’ They 
are tlius not long in hnding some one of their numher who labours 
under a neuropathic defect, some particularly ticklish or sensi- 
tive hoy, and on him is expended their experimentation. As I 
have repeatedly seen, a favourite method is for the experimenter 
to begin fondling some object, usually a school hag or piece of 
.rattan or indeed anything, while pointedly bringing it to the notice' 
of his victim, calling it by the name of some loathsome or dreaded 
animal, gradually working up to a climax, and inducing a condi- 
tion of extreme terror. 

In two of the instances which came uiuler my notice I was- 
able to ascertain that the boys had an actual ])ercept of the animal 
named. But this is unusual, and when this illusion does occur, it 
is only temporary, as, following the rule that repeated stimulation 
of a particular nervous tract enhances its permeability, causing it 
to react to weakened stimuli, eventually the mere mention of the 
name is sufficient to call up this condition of terror. There is no 
concept of the animal formed hut merely the image in the memory 
of a previous condition of intense fear. As on each occasion of' 
the calling u]) of tliis mental state a strenuous elfort was made to 
escape from the imaginary danger, the tendency in this type of 
latah is to pass at once into action. 

I do not think there can ])e luneh doubt that latah ” is dying- 
out and ill contributing to this, education plays an altogether sub- 
ordinate part. There is the obvious fact that little or nothing is be- 
ing done in the way of educating Malay girls, who would form the- 
mass of the sufferers in later life. ]S"ot much can be expected from 
that side of education which provides for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, mucli more might be got from the disciplinary side of edu- 
cation in that it develops the powers of restraint, teaches the 
control of reflex or automatic acts, in short, develops the power 
of inhibition and creates a constant condition of preparedness. 

The chief influence in the extinction of latal/^ is the gradual 
hardening of the conditions of life, the increasing struggle for 
existence from steadily advancing social states, which leaves no- 
leisure for abstraction or introspection and which affects male and 
f emale alike. Latah in town dwellers is unknown and a com- 
parison of the country-bred Malay women aud her self-possessed 
sister of the town shews the, extent of the change which may be- 
wrought by a change of environment in an individual or a genera- 
tion. 
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■ Medical ATote.. - , 

Tl]e eEaniiiiation of a miiiiber of persoiis, the suhjeets of 
]atahf" <lid not hinhigv to ligiif aBv single e pathological 

or otlienvise wliich. hy its fiTT|ueney of ocKniiTencev would entitle 
it to ])e ]‘aid<ed as an etiological factor. The eases exaii lined 
■rangc'd from those who wei-e nxerely abnorinally tieklisli to those 
wiio responded to every suggestion however conveyed. 

In all there was a great aeceleratioii of the ])ulse rate at tlie 
heginning of the (‘xamination. This was iindouljtedly due to the 
condition of expectation and, after they were satisfied that no 
ex]')erinients were in conteni}>lationi, rapidly subsided There wiu’e 
two exc(‘])tions both niiddle-aged women who were goitrous and 
shewed tile mnseidar tremors of that disease. 

The reflexes, sipierticial and deep were in excess and Bahiuski 
was nonnal. A (‘0]if using intnision was the finding the results of 
a jieripheral neuritis shewn by a paraestliesia or anaesthesia of the 
hands and feet and a eorrespondiiig loss of the reliex. This con- 
dition was ])resent in three of the women examined. Altlnmgh 
the causes of a peripheral neuritis in this part of the world are 
many it was possible, fToni the fact tliat all tliree women were 
miiltiparae and from a careful analysis of their liistori(‘s, to arrive 
• at the conclusion that the neuritis was probalily of puerperal 
origin,, known to natives as taipo.” 

There was a perceptible difference in the ra]>idity of the res- 
ponses according to the route chosen to convey the suggestion, the 
tactile being easily first, the visual next and the auditory last. 

Stigmata of Bypliilis were surprisingly rare. 


New or Noteworthy Bornean Plants. 

(PAET 1.) 


By Elmek 1). Mkkkill 
Director^ Bureau of Science, Manila. 


[ii January, 1918, I fiiiisliod tlie inamiseript of my ''"Eibiio- 
;^Tapliic Enumeration of Bonnjan Bknts” in vmicli m'arly uOOO 
species of flowering* plants are recorded from Borneo, and which 
was recently pubiisned by this Society. In the interim coimpara- 
tively little attention was given to the Bornean flora, merely such 
material being- worked up as was submitted to me for identification. 
hy the Conservator of Forests at Sandakan. 

Ihxnious to my cleptarture for tlie thiited States in 1920. 
co-operati\'e ari’angcinents were perfected between tlie Bureau, of 
Science ajid the Forestry Service of British Xorth Borneo, whereby 
it ])eeame p0issi]>le to' send Mr, Maximo Bamos. botamical collector 
of tlie Bureau of Science, to Sanclakan for the purpose of prose- 
cuting field work in botany in Britisii Xorth Borneo. l^Ir^ Banios 
ilevoted approximately tlliree and one-half months to field work in 
the immediate vicinity of Sandakan, from September to December 
1920. In this time he collected 827 numbers of flowering plants 
and ferns, for the most part with ample duplicate materi’al. On my 
return to Manila in the early part of 1921, I coinmencod a study of 
this material, finding approx ianately 700 species repTesented in the 
collection, of wlnVli neatly 100 have been found to represent previous- 
ly undcscribcd forms, including tln^ee new generic types. In ad- 
dition to these new species, nuinerous previously described ones not 
Iiitlierto known from Borneo are also represient!e<l in the collection. 
Considering the fact that the entire collection was ma'de at low 
altitudes and in the imimediiate vicinity of iSandiakaii, the peiYent- 
agx* of no^'elties is. unusually high. It is merely an excellent illus- 
tration of bow little we know regardiing the Bornean flora. 

Tlie present paper is largely based on the material stamred by 
^Lr. Bamos in 1920 in Britisii Xorth Borneo, but various species are 
also described from material secured by other collectors both in 
Ib-itisb Xorth Borneo and in Sandakan. Small collections made by 
Major J. (.b .Moulton in Upper Barain in 1914 and 1920 have yielded 
interesting novelties. In the present paper 104 species are described 

* Jouru. Straits Brancli Boy. As. Soc. Special Number, pp. 1-637.. 
September. 1921. 
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as new, while 58 preTio-iisily described forms are recorded for the 
first time from Borneo. Three new genera are described, Fissipehh 
liini of tlie'Olaeaceae, of the Menisperinaceae, and ]XoodHdh(> 

■of the Aiionaceae. The list of species coinm-on and confined to the 
Philippines and Borneo lias been increased bj Dinociiha- puhlrn- 
)}ie(i Oanil)le, Mapanla ajfinds MeTT.dDiosmrea daJ)elJifol{a Train A 
E'Urkiil, Phacelophrifniiun hracteomm Schiini., Pol puli h la doli- 
chophijlla- Merr., DeJiaasm iriandra Merr., Evodla hlnfoco Blaiico, 
Santdria samarensis Merr., rJichapetakim JiolopelaluNi Merr.^ Acte- 
pJiila disperm Merr., CJeistanili us tnegacarpus (\ B. .Hoi)., Omjdui- 
lea hracieaia Merr., lodes phiUppinemis FLoa:!., Eufjeuia judau'au- 
ensis (\ B. liob., Stn/clinos ignatii Berg., and Solanuoi epljdnjllnuu 
i\rorr. In addition to the tliree genera described as new, immtioned 
a1')ove, the following genera are hitherto unrecorded from Borneo: 
JPiacelophrgnium, IlUgent, Cnestis, Aciepliila, lodes, Adiuidia- 
TaraHogenos, and Clide mia. Including the species deseri])ed as 
new and tiiose previously described forms now credited to Borneo 
for the first time, the present contribution (publislied in two ])arts) 
adds a total of 162 species to the list of those known from Borneo. 

Burean of Science Manila, P. I. 

Is 0 vein ber 15,, 1921, 

PANDANACEAE. 

Pandanus Linnaeus f. 

Pandanus sandakanensis sp. nov. § Rgbia, 

Frutex circiter 8 in. altns; foliis eoriaeeis, eireiter 1.75 m. 
longis, 3 cm. latis,, teriniter aenniinatis, nitidis^ nuirgine acute ser- 
ratis, costa sitbtus in partilats snperioribus serratis; synearpiis 3 
ad 5, ovoideis vel ellipsoideis, confertis, in spiea dispositis, 6 ad 8 
cm. loiigis; drnpis nnmerosisj 1-loeellatis,, indnratis, 2 cm. loiigis^ 
circiter 1 cm. latis, angidatis, d-eorsnm angnstatis, alte connatis, 
apice eonvexis, stylo ainmpte terminatis: stylis indiiratis, obliquis, 

4 mm, longi'S et lads, nitidis, plerumqiie 2Hleiitatis. 

A shrub about 3 m. high. Leaves coriaceous, shining, smooth, 
about 1.15 m. long, 3 cm. vrid-e, the midrib somewhat impressed on 
the upper surface, prominent on the lower surface, smooth except 
in the upper part and beneath where it is finely toothed ; the lateral 
nerves slender, obscure, about 3'0 on each side, of the midril), the 
margins rather coarsely and sharply toothed in the lower jiart and 
with much more numerous, smaller, rather densely arranged teeth 
in the upper part, the apex very slenderly caudate-acuminate. Syn- 
carps crowded in erect, peduncled racemes from 3 to 5 in a liead, 
ovoid to ellipsoid, 6 to 8 cm. long, 5 to 6 cm. in diameter, dark- 
brown when dry, the peduncles up to 20 cm. long, tliickeneci up- 
ward, about 1 cm, in diameter, marked with conspicuous, indurated 
crests, the remnants of fallen sheaths. Drupes numerous, ohlong- 
obovoid, l-celled, aljout 2 cm. long, 1 cm. wide, angular, narrowed 
below, united for J of their length; the pericarp indurated, tiic 
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hollow portion ahove the seed 4 to 5 miii. in diameter, the apical 
f ree portions convex^ ahniptly tenninated by the soniewliat oblique,, 
indurated, shining style \\diieh is about 4 nun. long and wide and 
usually with 2 conspicuous teeth. 

British Korth Borneo, Sandakan, Barnoa 1790, December, 
19'2'0. In rather dry forests at low altitudes. A species belong- 
ing in the group with Pandamis labyrinth iciis Iviirz, but with fewer,, 
nuich snmller syiicarps and somewhat smaller drupes. 

Pandanus matthewsii sp. nov. § Asirosiigma. 

Fnitex, ramis iiltimds 1.5 cm. diametro; foliis numerosis,. 
coriaeeis, in siccitate paillidis, usque ad 1 m. longis, 1.5 cm. latis, 
tenuiter acuininatis, inargine distanter serratis; synearpiis soli- 
tariis, ereetis, ellipsoideis, eirtiter 8 cm. longis, pedunculatisj drupis 
numerosissimis, 1-locellatis, confertis, lineari-oblanceolatis, 1.5 ad 
1.8 cm. longis; stigma in sy]icarpio iinhricata, plana, 2.5 ad 
3 inm. diametro, inargine perspiene dentata vel crenato-dentata. 

A shrub, the ultimate branches ahoiut 1.5 cm. in diameter.. 
Leaves inim-erons, coriaceous, pale when dry, up to 1 m. long, about 

1.5 cm. wide, gradually narrowed upward to the slenderly aeuniiii- 
ate apex, tiie margins rather distantly and sharply toothed, the 
midrib on the lower surface in the upper part with similar teetly,. 
the teeth slender, ascending, 1 to 1.5 mm. long, the midrib pro- 
minent on the lower surface, impresseul on the upper surface, the 
lateral nerves slender, 25 to 30 on each side of the midrib, densely 
arranged. 8taininate inflorescences clnli-shaped, about 7 cm, long,, 

1.6 cm. ill diameter, the peduncles about 6 cm, long, subtended by 
several, oidaiiceolate, sharply acuminate, cliartaceous bracts abotit 

9 cm. in length. Syncarps terminal, solitary, erect, ellipsoid,, 
aliont S cm. long, 4.5- to 5 cm. in diameter, their peduncles up to 

10 cm. long, about 6 mm. in diameter, brown, shining and long- 
itudinally silicate when dry, the leaf-like bracts subtending the 
syneaiqis, up to 25 cm. in length. Drupes very numerous, crowded, 
linear-oblauceolate, 1.5 to 1.8 cm. long, about 2 mm. in diameter,, 
l-eelled, attenuate at the base, united throngliout except for the 
2 mm. Jong stylar portion; the stigmas plane, subreniform, imbri- 
cate, 2.5 to 3 mm. in diameter, their margins distinctly and radi- 
ate ly dentate or erenate-dentate. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakau, Ramos- 
1321, October, 1920. In flat forests along streams at low altitudes. 
A very characteristic species belonging in the group with Fandaniis 
stelliger Eidl. and P, discostigma Martelli, for which Martelli has 
proposed the sectional name Astrostigma, It is most closely allied 
to the latter sj:)ecies, but differs radically in its longer leaves, larger 
ellipsoid syncarps, and distinctly toothed stigmas. The species is 
dedicated to Mr. 1). M. Matthews, formerly Conservator of Forests 
in British Xorth Borneo. - 
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Paiidaniis obovoideiis sp.. 210Y. § ■J.C'ro5%wa-, ■ 

Frutex (^roctiis, circiter 2 ni. altiis; foliis 2 ad 2.5 ni. loiigis, 
-5.5 ad 4 c-iii. latis, eoriaeeis, abriipte acnniiiiatis, iiiarsriBe deiiti- 
eiilatis: syncarpiis 4 vel 5, confertis, obovoideis, S ad 10 cm. longis, 
" ad 0 cm. latis; dnipis niimerosissdiiiis, eonfeidis^ l-loeellatis, 
cireiter 5 cm. loiigis, usque ad 5 mm. diametro, apice ]}yrami.datis, 
scabenilis, brumieis, atteniiatis; stylis reetis vcd eurvatis, rigidis, 
spiiiiformis,- cireiter 1 cm. longis. 

.All erect slinil) aljout 2 m. bigli. Leaves 2 to 2.5 iti. long, 3.5 
to 4 can. wide, eoriaceons, ra.tlier pale when diy and sornewliat 
glaiicons lieneatb, inaredirs distantly and minutely toothed, the 
midrih Ijeiieatli hi. the npper half sparinglv denticulate, the two 
latei’al nerves on tlie upper surface sparingly denticulate for the 
upper 20 to 5<} (mi., apex sligiitly acmininate, the aciinien rigid, 
slender, 2 to 3 (mi. Iona*. Syii carps nsiially 5, oboYoid^ croivded at 
tiu? apex of the ])ednncle, 8 to 10 can. long, 1 to 9 cm. in diameter. 
l)ru]H‘s yory numerous, erowded, about 3 cm. long, up to 5 mni. in 
diameter, base attimiiate, narrowed into tbe rigid, very sharp, 
straight oi- cxir\'(M] style, the apical part 10 to 12 cm. long, l:>rown 
wlien dry, minutely scal.)rid. Endoearp in the lower one-half, al)out 
1 cm. long, bas(‘ acute. a])ex rounded. The hollow spam:* in the 
niosocarp ahout 8 mni. long, less ihan 5 min. tvide. 

Eritisli Xortli Borneo, Kiulat, Ca.^lro 97d, Xovember 20, 1920. 
In. the hills on the Fitas Estate, altitude about 25 m. This spcAes 
must he closely allied to Pandanus gihhsianu,^ Ilarrelli, which,, how- 
ever, according to Hiss Gibbs, quoted liy Martellii, has leaves 10 to 
12 ern. wide, while in the ]>resent species they do not exceed 4 cm. 
in Avidth. The obovoid. ratlier than oblong or globose syneaips, 
are rather smaller than in ]\r.artel[i^s s-pecics, but there are a]>])ar(?:nt- 
ly }>nt slight diiferenees in the drupes. 

Pandanus pachyphyllus sp. iiov. § Acro.sligma. 

Ganlis 3 cm. diametro, 10 ad 15 cm. alta, sini]d.ex; foliis 
numerosis, conftwtis, crasse coidaceis, cireiter 3.2 in. longis, 5 ad (> 
cm. latis, tenniter atmminatis, inargine acute dentaris, dentibus 
su])crim‘ibns jiarvis ('onfertis, infer iorilius majoribns disTantibns 
parulis; syncarpiis erectis. solitariis, globosis, 10 cm. diametro, 
drn])is nunierosissimis, confertis, l-loeelJatis, cireiter 4 cm. longis, 
5 mm. diametro, in dirnidio inf(‘riore comiatis, in dimidio iibero 
lanc(*(datis ])ers]ii('ue 5-<'arinatis aeuminatis brunneis 4 ad 5 mm. 
diametro, reetis vel leviter curvatis, stigmate spiniforme, 

Stemles's o-r nearly stcmless, the leaf-bearing portions oi! the 
siems ahevt* tlie surface of the ground 10 to 15 in. higli, about 3 
cm. in diameter, nnbranclied. Leaves nninerous, crowded, thickly 
coriaceous, about 3.2 in. long, 5 to 6 cm. wide, narrowed iijiward to 
the slcjulieirly acuminate apex, pale when dry, somewhat shining, 
the midrib impressed on the u'pper .snrfaice, prominent oii the lower 
surface, the lower p>art furnished with widely scattered, rather stout 
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teeth, the iTpiper part tiiiely amt ratlier cfeseh' tooth-cd oii the lower 
surface, the 2 lateral iierves finely toothed on the nipper surface near' 
th.e apex, the margins with diMant/ stout, sp'r^^ teeth, in the 
lower ])art, rather iimly and closely toothed in the upper part. 
Synearps erect, terniinai, globose, ahont 10 cm. in dianietcM*, their 
peduindes ahont 8 inm. in diameter, obscairely angled, l>rown, 10 to 
lo cm. long. Drupes very luimerovis, crowded, 1-celled, including 
tlie stylar and stigmatic portions 4 cm. long, tlic lower 2 cm. 
entirely nnited, the individual drupes ahont 5 cm. in diameter, 
narrowed below, the pericarp rather thiig the seeds ahont 1 cm. 
long, the empty ])ortion above the seeds about 4 mm. in length; free 
portions laneeo'late, often some wbat cnrved, brown, prominently 
o-keeled, acuminate, 4 to 5 nmi. in di a in eter, narrowed upward to 
tlie spiniform, somewhat curved stiigmia, the free portions etinalling- 
the drupes proper in 

British Xorth Borneo, Batn Liima, near Saiidakan, JRamos 
15Jil. In forests along small streams at low altitudes. A species 
strongly characterized, by being praetiealy acaiilescent and un- 
branched, as well as by its greath' elongated, tliickly coriaceous 
leaves and its solitary, erect, globose synca.rps. The free, lanceolate, 
acuminate, somewhat curved, j^rominently o-carinate porti<.)ns e(|ual 
the drupe jjroper in length, the drupes beiiig wholly nnited. It 
ap])arently belongs in the groii]) with F((ndaini>t danckehnannianus^ 
Iv. Selmni. of Xew Guinea. 

GRAMINEAE. 

Themeda Forskak 

Themeda frondosa (E. Br. ) MIerr. Interpret. Herb. Amb. (191'^) 

8:9,. , • ■ 

A:nf]nsiiria frondosa E. Br. Prodr. (1810) 200. 

Thrnteda argiif^ns Hack. in. DCh Alonoiig. Phan. 6 (1889 ) (>5?, 
non Siij)a> arguens Liiirn. 

British Xorth Borneo, Htandakan, Ram oh ISGS. In open places 
at low altitudes. Malay Peninsula and Arebipelago to tropical 
Australia. Themeda argiiens Hack, is properly the name for the 
species eiirrentiy known as T. ciliata Hack, of India. 

Panicum Linnaeus. 

Paniciim carinatum Presl, Eel. Haenk. 1 (1830) 309. 

Britisii Xoitli Borjieo, Sandakan, Yates 8, Barnos 1806. In 
thickets at low altitud.‘es. Throughont the Philippines, perhaps 
oecnring in some other parts of Malaya; not always clearly dis- 
tingnis]ia])le from Panicum patens Liirin. 
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Paeicunn dlstachyum Linn. Maiiit. 1 -(1867) 138. 

Britislli North Bnmeo, S-aiicliahan,, Bamos 1765, Along roads 
;a,nd in open, pfeeeS'. Not previonsily recorded from Borneo. Iiiclia 
to (diina, thiwgli Alalaya to tropical Aiistralia. 

Dlnochloa Bii:se. 

.Dinochloa piibirarriea (TainHe in Phiip. Joniii. Sei. 5 (1910) 

Bot. 219 ; ('aniii'S Bamb. (1913) 111. 

British North Borneo, near Sandakan, 1019, Naveniber, 

1920. Piiilippines (Basilan, Mindanao, Negros, Samar, Leyte). 
Phis adds anotlrer species to the eomparatiTely small list of those 
knoyii (a dy trom Bor 1 X ^0 and the Philippines. 

CYPERACEAE. 

Mapania Aiiblet. 

Mapania sessilis sp. nov. § FaiuJnuopIiijUum. 

liitioresecntiis s]:)ien]iformiinis, sessilibns, pleriscjiie infra, 
foliis, castaneis, conipres4siis pins in.innsve tricpietris, niinierosis, 
obloiigis, 3 — 3.0 cm. lougis: In’acteis iiiferioril)iis 3 — 5 mm. 
longis, 6 vel S snpriorilms iml^ricatis, oblongo-ovatis, aeiitis, leviter 
eariiiatis, 2,5 cm. longis, 1 eni. latis; aehe-niis cireiter 6, osseis, 
oblongo-ellipsoideis, 1 ad 8 nun. longis, 3.5 inin. diametro, ten niter 
longissime rostrato-aeinninatis: foliis mnnerosis, nsqiie ad 1.3 m, 
longis, 1.5 oni. ktis, deorsnm leviter aajfgnstatis, Irasi 1 em. latis, 
snpra gradatim angnstatis, tenniter longissime eaiidaueaeiiminatis, 
margine sernilatig. 

C'aiidex rather’ stont, castaneons, sometvliat triciuetroiis, 1.5 
cm. in diameter, about 10 cm. high. Leaves nnaneroiis, np to 1.3 
m. loaig, about 1.5 cm. vide. gTadiially narrowed upward to tire 
very slenderly loiig-acnmiiiate apex, only slightly 3iarrowed below, 
the Irasal ])ortions about 1 cm. in width, margins serraiate through- 
out except near the base, the basal sheathing portioiis of the leaves 
castaneons. Intioreseences immeroiis, sessile or siihsessile, of single 
s]>ikelet''jike lieads, axillary and along the eandcx helow tlu? leaves, 
oblong. C73staneons wlien dry, 3 to 3.5 em. long, 8 to 10 nmi. wide, 
more or le^ss coinpressed or somewhat triqiietrons, the lower few 
bracts (o'ate-obloiig to ovate, 3 to 5 mini, long, the succeeding six 
or eight brads castaneons, imbricate, sihiining, somewhat keeled, 
acute, a.bont 2.5 cm. loaig, 1 cm. wide, generally ohiong-ovate. 
(rliimcs white, mem])ra3iaee<)us, crowded, scarcely extending beyond 
the upper bracts. Achenes al)out (i in each head, liard, dry, terete 
or slightly ('Onpjressecl, dark-eolored, oblong-ellipsoid, 1 to 8 mm. 
kmg, about 3.5 mm. in diameter, long-beaked, the l)eak and persis- 
tent portions of the style about as long as the achenes. 
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Xortli BorDeo, near Samlaka-ii, Ihimos ISoO^ 'December, 
D2(). Ill (lainip forested aloiiig siniall strea-nis a.t I’ow altitudes. A 
3’emarkaldy distiiu't species well dmracterizetl liy its sessile or sub- 
sessile, uumeroais, obloiio’, siiin|'>k, spikelet-like beads and its uii- 
iisiiaslly large, inibru-ate bracts, tlie glumes inembrairaeeoiis and 
scar('ely exteudiiig ])cyond the u])perniost Imuds. It is the only 
s[)ecies o-f the geiuis with whicih I am acquaiiiteil, in wbieli the 
infioresceuccs are sessile o>r nearly so, wliile in this form they are, 
for the most jiart, confined to the caudex below the leiaies, occurring 
singly in tlie axils of ilecayed leaves from tlie very ]>ase of the 
'caudex. 

Mapania affinis s}). nov. § llalosieuimn. 

(kiudex lirevis, craswsous, circiter 1.5 cm, diametro; foliis 
numerosis, perspicue 3-nerviis, usque ad 1.7 m. longis 3 vel 3.5 
■cm. latiis, deorsnm -m'x angustatis, apice subahrnpte caudato-aeumiiu 
atis, acLiminis serrulatis tenuihus 3 ad 5 cm. longis, nuirgine et 
(‘osta subtus in ])artibns superioribus minute serrulatis: sea pis 
paucis, glabris, sub anthesin circiter 5 cm. longis, sub fructu usque 
.ad Id cm, loihgis, partiibus infer ioribuvs (ca. 5 cm.') bractcis numerosis 
imbrieatis instriictis; capitulis sul) authesin circiter 2 em. longis, 
Inacteis eapitiiliim aeqriantibus, sub fructu 5 vel b cm. diametro; 
spiculiiis circiter 18, ovoideis, 2.5 em. longis, liberis ; aclieniis nigris, 
ossei's, oblongo-ovoideis, d man. longis, hi'eviter acumiiiatis. 

CVxudex short, stout, about 1.5 cm. in diameter. Lea.ves 
numerous, prominently 3-nerved, up to 1.7 m. long, 3 to 3.5 em. 
wide, scarcely iiarrowed below, the basal portions folded and usually 
straw-colored, tlie apex siibabrirptly caudate-acuindnaie, the amunen 
.slender, serrulate, 3 to 5 em. long, the imargins and midrib on the 
lower surface in tlie u])pt‘r part of the leaf minutely serrulate. 
Scapes few, glabroUvS, terete, in anthesis about 5 em. long, in fruit up 
to Id cm. long, sonunvhat tbickened upward and 3 to d mm. in dia- 
meter, tlie basal 5 cm. supplied with nuanerous imbricate bracts, 
the lower ones close,]) road ly ovate, about 1 cm. long, the npper ones 
gradually longer, the uppermost oblong-ovate, acaite uip to 3.5 em. 
long. Heads in a'ntbe.s:is about 2 cm. long, oblong-ovoid, tb-e outer 
bracts as long as the head, about 12 mm. -wide, elliptic-ovate, acute, 
somewhat keeled, the apical portions sparingly appressed-pnbeseent ; 
lieads ill fruit 5 to b em. in diameter,, composed of numerous (15 
to bS) (U’oid, large, free spikes up to 2.5 em. long. Aehojes 
numerous, black, bony, oblong-ovoid, terete or irregularly eoni- 
])ressed, about d mm. long, shortly acuminate. 

British North Borneo, near Sandakan, lo96, Xovemlier, 

In damp forests at low altitudes. The same species is represented 
by Clemens OSSO^ collected at Jolo, Sulii Archipelago, Oetolier 15, 
growing on forested slopes at an altitude of about S0() ni. A species 
belonging in the general alliance with Mapania palustris F.- 'YilL, 
luit differing radically in its mature fruiting heads which are much 
larger than in the latter species, the. individual spikes or partial. 
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iiitioTeseeaiees beiiig also mndi longer, up to 2.5 cm. in length. TliO' 
])e{liinoies are also shorter in tli-e present species aiicl are entirely 
glabrous. In ail the Malayan inaterial representing Ji. jialu.-^lris 
that I have seen the lualnneles are Ihirtiiracyoiis. 

Map^nia graciiipes sp. nov. § Bandana pliyllim 

Caudex ])r('vis, eireiter 1 ein. cn^assns; foliis inimerosis, eindter 
GO eni. longis, 1 {-in. latis. deorsnin vix angnstatis; partihus inlhr- 
ioribiis plieatis, apiee loiige tenniterqne eaiidato-aemninatis, margine- 
obscure sernilatis ; sea])hs tennihnSj, 12 ad 20 cm. longis, vix 1 
niin. dianiietro, bast s<|iiaiiii'S panels obloDgis 5 ad lo niin. longis 
instruct is ; capitnlis sulitariis, eireiter 1 cm. longis, spieis ])ropriis 
inter S(‘ vix distinct is, s(punnis exteriorilms ohiongo-ovatis. capitula 
aequajiti])us : capitnlis iTuctiteris ovoideis, eireiter 1.5 cm. diametro; 
aeheniis ovoideis, ivigris, os-seis, 2.5 mini, longis, breviter apieiilatis. 

(.’aiidex short,, altout 1 cm. in, diameter. Lea.Tcs luuiieroiis,. 
about GO eiii. long, I cm. wide, 3-nerved, pale-grayisih when dry, the 
basal portions straw-eoloretl, scarcely narrowed below, the a|)ex 
gradiiariy narrowed in a. long, slender, caudate, deiitieidate acumen,, 
the margins and the .midrib Vieneath in the npper part obscurely 
serrulate. Sca})cs several, lateral, very slender, terete, 12 to 20 
cm. long, sc'arcely 1 inm. in dialmeter, subtended at. the base by few, 
chlong, 5 to .15 mni. long bracts, each scape bearing a solitary .head 
about I (mu long, the head made up of several spikes wlhnh are- 
scarcely distinct; external scales oblong-ovate, about 1 cm. long, 
brownish, eipialling the head in length; fruiting heads ovokl, about 
1.5 cm. in diameter and 1 cm. in length. Aeheues obovoid, lax, 
bony, 2.5 mm. long, sliortly aplculate. 

British Xorth Borneo, near Sfamlakan, Ilcumos ISoo, Deccinher. 
B)2ib In damp forests at low altitudes. This species is well 
diaraeterized [)y its narrow leaves; its very slender elongated scapes; 
and its small Innds, tlie latter in anthesis ahoiit 1 cm. long, the 
outer bracts as long as the head. In fruit the 'heads appear as if 
they were made of three or more spikes, but these sipikes are scarcely 
distinct from each otiior. The bony achenes are but 2.5 mm. in 
length, and are very shortly apiculate. It is probably most closely 
allied, to ^lapania dehilis B. Clarke. 

Mapania heterocephaia sp. nov. § Pandanopliylhun. 

(hudex brevis, eireiter 1.5 cm. erassus; foliis nimierosis,. 
pallidis, 1-nerviis, dreiter tS5 em. longis, 2.5 ad 3 cm. latis, deorsiim 
leviter angnstatis, partihus inferioribus eireiter 2 cm. latis, .sursmn 
gradatim angnstatis, longe caudato-aeuminatis, inargine et costa 
subtus *iii partihus siiperioribus sernilatfe ; scapis paiicis, usque ad 
1) can. longis, 1.5 mm. diametro, partihus inferioribus (2 ad 3 cm.) 
braetels numerosis iinhuicatis instruotis; infloreseentiis spiciformi- 
]>us, solitariis vel trinis, ey'lindraceis, eireiter 3 cm. longis, 8 mm. 
dian.ietro; ])raeteis mnnerosis, imbrieatis, eireiter 13 mm. longis,. 
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6 linn latis, obilojigo— elliip-ticis, obkisis et brevissiiiie Mpieiila.tis, 
niargiiio seariosis ; achoniis angiiste oblongo-obovoideis, teivtibruS;, 
os'seis, u mm. kmgis, amitis vel brevissini-e apieiilatis. 

(Va.ndex sihort, .<toiik about- 1.5 cm. in diiamoter. LeaMxs nunier- 
oiis, [)!ale-!gravish when dry, not very rigid, 1-nervod, about <S5 cm. 
long, *2.5 to 5 cini. wide, sligliitly uarrowed below, the basal part 
a.bo-iit 2 cm. wi'de, gi-adnal'ly naiTOwed upward to tlie long and 
slenderly caudate-acuminate aipex, the margins and the midrib on 
the lower sin-fa.ce in the upper part serrulate. Scapes few, lateral, 
from tlie (‘audex below the leaves, up to- 9 cm. long, 1.5 min. in 
diameter, terete, the lower two to three cm. supplied with luiimerous 
iml)ri('at(‘ bircds, the bracts ovate to olilong-ovate, 1 to 1,5 cm. long. 
Inflorescences consisting of a single, solitary, spike-like head or 
sometimes of tliree separate, fascicled, similar heads, botli types 
occur iuig on the same plant, the indliK'idual -heads tmete, about 3 
can. long, 8 mm. in diameter, c-omposed of iivimerous imbricate 
bracts, the liracts ohloiig-elliptie about 13 mm. long, d mm. wide, 
obtuse aiiid very shortly apiciilate, their injargins scarious. Achenes 
])oi.rv, iiarrowdy ubiong-obovo.id, terete, grayish, about 5 mm. long, 
2 mm. in dia-meter, slightly niarrowed below, the a})ex acute or very 
slightly ap'iculate. 

Britisli Xoilli Borneo, Sandakan, liaino,^ December, 1920. 
In damp forests alojig simall streams at low ailtitudes. This species 
is retnarkahle in the inti oresccj ices. When the scape bears a siingle 
liead, tlie head very strongly resembles that of humilis 

F.- Yill., bnt the same ])lant other scrapes occur whicdi bear three 
faseicnlately arranged sni'kes -at their ap-iees. In leaf characters, 
I'lowever, the s])ecies is remote from M, Ini iti ills. It is probahl^y 
most closely allied to ^lapanin Imirja C, B. (darke, Init has mneh 
shorter scapes and broader leaves, 

Cy perns Linnaeus. 

Cypertjs procerus Bottb. Descr. Xov. PI. (1?73) 29. 

British Xbrth Borneo, Batn Lima., near Sanclakan, Bamos 
IGSl, in o})'e]i swampy plac'os. India to southern Phina, Indo- 
Phina a.nd Java. 

ARACEAE. 

Schismatoglottis Zollinger & ^loritzi. 

Schismatoglottis ferruginea sp. nov. 

Piaudfenil'iis abbrevdatns vel piaullo elongatus, usque ad 6 mm. 
crassus, bypogaeus ; jietiolis et pedunculis et subtus foliis ad costam 
nervosqiie perspicue ferrugineo-ciliatis; foliis inembranaceis, eilip- 
ticis vel obovato-ellipticis, 1.2 ad 22 cm. longis, ]3reviter acniminatis, 
basi rotundatis et perspieue corclatis; nervis |>rimariis utrinque 
cireiter 20 ; pcdiolo 5 ad 17 cm. longo; inflorescentiis paiieis^ peclun- 
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CLiIatis (pediinciilo 3 ad 4 cm. longo); spatliis siiboylindraceis, liaiid 
eonstricTis,4 ad 7 caiL longiSjB inm. dianietroAleorsiiiii phis iiiiunsve 
diliatis, sursiini glabri'S. Speeies jS. harhatae Eiig'L affiiiis. 

Petioles, exposed poirtioiis of the short eaiidex, peduncles, and 
the lower surface of the feawes/ especLafllly along the Imidaiib, 
conspiciioslY ferrngiiieonsl}' cilia te with elongated spreading hairs. 
Leaves inenihraniaceoiis when dry, elliptiic to o]3o\"ate-eHipr.ic, 12 
to 22 can. long, 6 to 10 cm. wide, the apex shortly aeii’ininate, the 
base rounded and distinetly corda,te, the basal lobes more or less 
overlaipping, the sinus 8 tO' 15 mm. deep-, the margins sligihtly 
revoliite, tlie upper >siirfac*e olivaceous, glabrous, somewhat shining,, 
the lower surface jialer than the upper; the iiidiinientum largely 
eoniined to the raiidrib, primary and secondary nerves; primaiy 
nerves. spreading, curved, iiltinifately ascending, about 20 on e^aeh 
side of the midrib, not very nineh more promiineiit than the second- 
ary ones ; petioles 5 to 17 cm. long, up to 5 mm. in diameter, 
sheatliiiig in the lower 3 to 4 cm. Inflorescences few, the peduncles. 
3 to 4 cm. long. Spathes suibcndfoidric, 4 to 7 cm. long, about 6* 
mm. in diameter, the basal portion more or less ciliate, the deciduous 
limb giabrous. 

British North Borneo, Batu Linra near Sandakan, Ilamos 1657 ^ 
(type), 1753, November, 1920. On boulders in forests at low 
altiitudes. A species strongly ebaracterized by its indumentiini, 
in this cliaracter approaebing Schimmtoglottis harbaia Engl., but 
diflerii\g radically in its much larger size and in its leaves being 
conspicuously cordate at the base. 

COMMELINACEAE. 

Forrestia Lesson. 

Forrestia glabrata Hassk, in Flora 47 (1S64) 630 ; C. B. Clarke 

in DCh ]\Ionog, Phan. 3 (1881) 238. 

British North Borneo, near Sandakan, ITocf? 952 \ ]\roiint 
Kinabalu, Kiau, Clemens 9950, 9097 : Sarawak, Xafive collector 
2120, 2147 But. Bengal, Sumatra, Java. 

:yb:;;:yy 

Pleomeie Salisbury. 

Pleomele borneensis sp, nov. 

Frutex vel arbor parva, ramosus, gla])er, ranmlis 1.2 ad 1.5 
cm. diametro; foliis numerosis, eonfertiis, linear i-lanceolatis, eoria- 
ceis, 45 ad 55 cnu longis, 1.5 ad 2.5 cm. latis, acuniiuiatis, deorsum 
baud angustatis; ])anieu]is terniinalibiis, erectis, nuiJtifloris, ramis 
usque ad, 40 cm. longis; fioribus fasciculatis, ' 2 cm. longis, tubo 
1 cm. longO', lobfe linearis, 1 mm. latis, obtusis; fructibiis siibgio- 
bosis, brimneis, leviter inaequilateiralibus, apicnl-atis, 1-, rariter 
2- locellatis, 8 ad 10 mm. diametro. 
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A sliiTib oirgiiiall tree^^^ gfebroiis, tbe ultimate 

brandies 12 to 15 mm. in cfeinetei*. Leaves immferous, crowded 
at; the tips of t]ie branehlets, liiieardaneeollaiej eoriiaceons^ 45 to 55 
eni,. 1.5 to 2,5 can. wide, raitbeiAsle^^^^^ acuminate, not or 
but sli>g,htlv narrowed below, tlie base slieatliing. PanielGs terminal, 
erect, 50 to t)0 cm, louig, tlie brandies asc-einling, Inowniiisb or 
c>livaceoai'S wheti dry, up to 40 cm, longj the lower ones subtended 
by rediu'ed lea.ves, the upper ones by oHouig-lian-ceolate bracts 1.5 
to 2 cm. ill lengtli, or the iipperiirost bracts less than 1 cm. in 
lenyth. Flowers 2 cm. louigy dii faseides o-f 3 to 5 along the primary 
braiuFes, tliei]* jjcdicels up to 6 mini, long, tire subtending bracts 
broadly o\'ate to oblong, obtuse^ 2 to 4 luni. long, the braeteoles 
sinaFer. Periantb-tnhe 1 cm, long, the linear lohes 1 mni. wide, 
•nlnuse. Anthers 2 mm. long. Ovary oblong, glabrous,, 2 nnn. 
long. Fruits ( I ark-brown, llesliy, subgiobose, somewhat inequila- 
teral, ajiicLilate by the persistent styles, when dry <S to 1.0 mm. in 
'diameter, 1-. rarely 2-cellecl. 

British Xbrtli Borneo, near Sandakan, Ramos IJiH (type), 
^yo()tl 755 , October and February, 1920, CaslUJo COS, iAFniaiy, 
1918. Jn forests and along sniialil streams at low altitudes. A 
siKW-ies lidonging .in the gronp with Fleam de angustifolla 
E. Br., luit \\ltli miieh larger' leaves tlian that s]>ecies. 

Smilax Touriiefort. 

Smilax gigantea sp. iio-v. § EnsmMax. 

Frutex scandens, ramis teretibns, striatis, S ad 10 intn. 
dimnetro, ac-uleati.s; foliis late o\atis, ehartaeeis, ciredter 35 cm. 
loiigis latisqne, breviter abrupteque aenminatis, basi latissime 
rotundatis, perspicne eordatis, 9-nerviis, supra gliibris, subtas 
pmbescentilms ; infriicteseentiis cireiter 30 cm. longis, niiibelhilis 
numerosis, 5 vel 0 cm. dianietro, loiige ]'.)eduiicuiatis, faseiculatis, 
rhachilms eonijiressis, cireiter 20 cm. longis; fruetibus globosis, 
tenuiter pedicel latis, cireiter 1 cm. cliametro. 

A large, coarse, woody vine, tlie inflorescence-bearing branches 
terete, l.)ro:wn, striate, S to 10 mm. in clmmeter, armed with scattered, 
very stotit. narrowly pyramidal spines about 2 mm. in length. 
Leaves broadly ovate, cbartaeeous to subcoriaceoiis, about 35 cm. 
long and wide, the a,])ex very shortly and abruptly acuminate, the 
])ase hroadly roiimhal and deeply cordate, the upper surface smooth, 
glabrous, siiining, brownisli-olivaeeous, the lower surface brownish, 
rather so'ftly and densely pubescent, the indmiijentum short, not 
at all stellate; pi.'tioJes stout, about 7 cm. long, the sheathing basal 
])ortion about 3 cm. in length ; nerves about 9, all basal, promiinenft, 
the reticulations rather lax. lufruetescenees about 30 cm. long, 
the umbels racemosely disposed, from 3 to. 6 in the axil of each bract, 
their peduncles 7 to 10 cm. long, the rachis usually about 20 can. 
iai length, 4 to 6 mm, wide, strongly flattened^ the umhelfs up to 
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25 in eacii infnK-tcS'cence. Fruits gfebose, sliiimig ^rtieii <lry, aljoiit 

1 eni. ill (liaiiietei^, 12 to 25 in eacli umibeL tlieir iiedicels slender,. 
1.5 to l.S cni. in lengtb. 

Britisii X on h Borneo, Sebriga neaiy Sandak^^ Fifnuofi .ASoO,. 
Xovember, 192<). On daniip forested slopes at low altiitiides : ]oeaII\' 
known to the Malays as Kababth A rermirksibly distinet s})eeies 
on aeeount of its very large, broadly ovate, cordate ic'aves which are 
ratlier deiisely pubescent on the lower surface; audits ample infruct- 
es('enct\s wliicdi are nearly as long as the leaves. ,lt is ailital to 
Mn/Tu.r bonippnsis 0. DC., but differs radtically in its ^'egetative■ 
diaracters and in the ijidiimentuni on the lower surface of the leaves, 
being of sT,m])le not stellate liairs. 

Smilax woodii sp. uov. § Coijmtiim. 

S|)ecies S. h jipofjlancue adinis: raniis ranuilistpie laevihris, in- 
erniil)us, tereti!)iis, tenuihiis; foliis coriaceis vei subcoriaceis, lanceo- 
iatis vel eliiptico-laiu'eolatiSj G ad 9 cm. longis, acuminatis, hasi 
aeiitis vel snbrotiindatis, 3- vel 5-nerviis, subtns glaucis; pedun- 
culis tenuilnis, (piani petiolo longioribus : tiorihus c? uniheliatis; 
sepaiis glaiu'esnuitiluis, 2 mm. longis; pedicellis o vel 5 nim. loiigis. 

A scandmit, glabrous, iinarmed, somewhat woody vine, ilic- 
branches and Ijiarmddets slender, brown, terete, .{jcaves coriaceous- 
to sulicoriaceous, lanceolate to elliptic-lanceolate, 6 to 9 cm. long, 

2 to 3.5 cm. wide, acuminate, ])ase acute to siibrounded, 3- or 5- 
nerved, nerves sleiuier, reticulations very obscure, the upper surface 
lirownisib, sliiiiing, the lower very glaucous: |>eticxles 5 to 10 nim. 
long, those of the older leaves sometimes tenclriliferous. Umbels 
axillary, solitary, each about 15-fiowered, the peduncles up to 10 
mni. long, the pedicels 3 to 5 mm. long. .Male flowers s^jinewhat 
glaucous, the sepals ovate, 2 mm. long, 1.5 mm, wide : petals oldong, 
obtuse, 1.5 mm. long, O.G mm. wide; stamens G. 

British Xorth Fb>rneo, Sandakan, Il'oocZ 10^)7 (type), October 
28, 192'G, on slopes, altitude about 18 m. Sarawak, Xafive Collecfor 
S3') Bur, Sci, August, 1912. A species manifestly closely allied 
to Sufilaj' liifiuxjlauva Benth., and X. j)f guana A. DC., but distinct 
from both. 

AMARYLLIDACEAE. 

Curculigo Gaertner. 

Curculigo borneensis sp. nov. 

Foliis chartaceis, anguste lanceolatis, 35 ad 50 cm. longis, 5 ad 
G cm. latis, iitrinque subaequaliter angustatis, basi (‘uneatis. apiec 
tenuiter filiform ibiis, aenniinatis, supra glabris, subtns parcissime 
puliescentibiis, iiervis utrinque 5 vel G; petiolo .2{) ad 25 cm. longo: 
inflorescentiis erectis, brevissime |>eduneulatis, densis, subglobosis 
vel ovoid(.ds, cirOter 4 cm. diametro, bracteis (‘xterioribns ovatis 
oblongo-ovatis : 2 vel 3 cm. longis, tenuiter aeuminatis, juiiioribiis 
plus minusve ciliatis ; petalis anguste oblongns, 10 mm. longis, tubo 
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dense mIIoso; fnie.tilms ovoideis/liinsiitis^ inni. l'0'n;2:I:s, rosti'atis, 
rostro 8 ad 10 mun. longO'^ birsiito. 

A tiiftofl, ])lant from a rather stout, short rootstook. Li'aves 
chartaeeons, narrowJy laneeolate, 3o to o'O em. lono-^ 5 t(» 0 cm. wide, 
suhe({uaily narn)W<‘d at both ends, the base eiineate, the apex very 
slenderly aeiiminate, the tip hliforin, the n{)])er siirfa<M‘ glahroiis, 
the lower surface with very fe\t scattered hairs; lateral iier^-es 
distiiicit, 5 to (> (m each side of the mddrih : petioles 20 to 25 cm. 
long, rather slender, gla.l)ro>ns or with few scattered hairs, their 
bases inflated, sheathing. Inflomseeii'ce's erect or snberect, dense, 
sliort-pedimcled, snhglohose or ovoid, about 4 cm. in diameter, the 
Ijracts chartaceons, ovate to ohlong-owate, 2 to 3 can. long, the outer 
<>.nes about 1 cm. wide, slenderly long-aeii'minate, when young more 
or less ciliatin in ag'e glahrons or nearly so ; |3ed'u.iKles moi’e or less 
hirsute, about 2 cm. long. Flowers lumiterous, crowded, J)ut few 
deveiopiiig at one time, yellow, the perianth-tube extended at IcavSt 
d ni;m. above the ovary, villous, the segments narrowly oblong, 
.about 10 rnui, long, 2.5 mm. wide, slightly pubescent, ultimately 
liearly glabrous. Stamens as long as the periantb-segmeuts, the 
antiiers 3.5 to 4 mm. long, linear. Fruits ovoid, somewhat hirsute, 
ahout'S mm. long, black when dry, tipped with a srout, 8 to 10 
mm. long, liirsute beak, 

British Xorth Borneo, at Batu Lima and Scbu ga near Siandak- 
an, Ramos 1SS1' (ty]>e), 17.1J, November and December, 1920. 
In damp forests at low altitudes. A species lielonging in the group 
with CucurJigo laiifolla Dry. and most closely allied to C. hrevi- 
pedunniJafa Elm. of Palawan and Balabac, differing from the latter 
especially in its longer perianth -segments and m its smaller fruits 
which have shorter beaks than in the Pbilippine species. 

Curculigo glabrescens (Hidl.) coii]!). nov. 

CurcuUgo latifoUa Drv. var. glabrescens Eidl. IM. FI. Malay 
Penin. (Monoeot.) 2 (1901) 67. 

British Noiih Borneo, Kndat, Castro 08.2: Sarawak, y afire 
Collector 48^ 887, 1497, JJjSJ, 2701 Bur, Sci .Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra. 


DIOSCOREACEAE. 

D/oscor^a Linnaeus. 

Dioscorea flabellifolia Praia & Burkill in Elmer, Leafi. Philip. 
Bot. 5 (1913) 1593, and in Journ. As. Soc, Bengal II 10 
■ (1914) 12. 

British North Borneo, Sibvguey, near Saiid'akan, Ramos 1625. 
In thickets and forests along streams at low altitudes. Previously 
known only from the Pliilippines, Laguna and Borsogon Provinces, 
Ijiizon. Mindoro, and Oatanduanes Island. 
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" ; MARANTACEAE. 

Phrynium Wiilcleiiow. 

Pliryiiiiim inflattim sp- HOT. 

Species P. mpUaio siiiiilis. diifert bmctels exterioribu- niuiro 
luajorihiis, ohloiig'o-ovatis, acimimatis. T vel 8 eiu. extus 

fulvo-viriosis, va.ii'iiiis supra ea pit iilis vailde iiifl villnsis; ilr.i’i- 
l)iis lonigoirihus 'usque ad 2.5 cm. loaigis, sepalis j.5 cni. lungis, 
teiniiter acuiuiiiatis, Iruetilnis OToidels-tiigoiiis, le\’iter viliosis. iii 
vaivis tribus lissis, hand eastaiieis. 

A species witii the liabit oi Phrynium capitaifun, exceeding 1 ui. 
in height. Petioles giabruiis except above the iDiiorescenee>. Lea ve- 
oblong, up to 5(J cm. long arid lit cm; wide, iinnly ciiartacerms. 
glabrous oJi both surfaces, the petioles pinduced about 11 ('in. above 
the infiorescences, tlie lower lialf cojispicuoiislv iiil-ateil and fulvous- 
villcuis, about 3 cm. -wide (spread) below. Heads in fruit about 
5 eni. in diameter. Lower bract subteiiding lieudi, ol)long-ovate. 
ac'uminate, coj'iaccous, long fuiVoiis-villous' o the otliers ovate 

acuminate, 3 to 3. .5 eui. long, idtimately hbiin Pairs of fiow'ers 
2, the pedicels stout, about 1 mm. long, the l;)raeteoies narrowlv 
lanceolate, candate-aciiniinate, 2.5 cm. long, 3 mm. wide. Ovaries 
3-celled, densely fulvoiis-eiliate, the hairs 2 to 3 mm. long. C'alyx 
lobes narrowly lanceolate, eaiidate-aeumitiiate, 15 nun. long, 2 to 
2.5 nun. wide, (’orolla-tube slender, glabrous. 12 to 15 mm. long, 
the se.gments up to 9 mm. long. Priiit ovoid-trigunous, about 12' 
mm. long and wide, juore or less fulvoiis-villons, 3-cellecl, S-seeded,. 
opening by 3 longitudinal valves, the pericarj) indurated. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Lima near Sandakaiy, Banio,^ IJfSS. 
On forested slopes at low altitudes, species strongly characterized 
by its unusually large first bract, its petioles being inflated alcove 
tlje insertion of the iniioreseenee, and its strongly trigonous, 3-celled, 
3-valved, dehiscent, somewhat villous fruits. The flowers are much 
longer than in Phrynium capital urn. Willd., attaining a length of ar 
least 2.5 cm. Oiily remnamts of very old flowers are available. 

Phaceiophrynium K, Seliumann. 

Phacelophrynium bracteosum K. Sehimi. in Engl. Pflanzeii- 
reich 11 (1902) 123. 

British Xorth Borneo, near Sandakan, Agama lOAH: Sarawak. 
Barain 33istriet, Lio Matu, X alive Collector 21 SS Bur. Sci., Moul- 
ton 6706. Otlierwise known only from the Philippines where it 
i:S widely distributed in soiitliern Luzon, Sainai*, Leyte. BilirnTj,. 
and Mindanao. 

MORACEAE. 

Artocarpus Forster. 

Artocarpus dementis sp nov. 

Arbor magna, siibglabra, ramis 5 vel 6 mm. diametru. obscure 
puberiilis; foliis eoriaeeis, giabris, nitidis, oblongo-ovatis vel ob- 
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longo-ovatis vel obloiigo4aiieeol'atisA 2r2 eni. 4.5 ad. 

9 cm. latis, aeqnilateraiibiis/basi abrupte august at is., acutis. apiee 
aciiminatis, uervis utriiiqiie cireiter 12 perspicuis : fnietibiis sub- 
gloIxKsis, cireiter 5.5 cm. diametroV aiitbocarpiis niimerosis. .leviter 
prodiictis, o\'oidei.^, obtiisis^ airciter 1 mm. longiis, uniforiniter fer- 
rugiiieo^'nrfuraeeo-birsijtis ; semiiiibus mmierosis, cireiter Id mm. 
long'is, peria.ntiiii segmentis leviter hirsiitis. J.. rlgldae 

atHiiis, sed foliis glatiris et antliocarpiis brevissime ])roductis. 

A large tree glabrous except the very obscurely jmberiilent 
branchiets and the furtiiraceous-Mrsiite tips ot the aiithoearps ; 
branches brown, rugose., terete, 5 to 6 mm. in diameter, tlio younger 
branchiets frequently only 3 mm. in diameter. Leaves equilateral, 
entire, eoriaeeous, glal.)roiis, shiining, oblong-ovate to oliloog-laneeo- 
late, 12 to 22 cm. .long, 4.5 to 9 ciii. -wide, the Iiase rather abruptly 
narro\\’ed, acute, usually gradually narrowed upward to the short, 
bhnit-a eliminate apex, brownish or brownish-olivaeeous when dry, 
smootli, shining ; lateral nerveS' about 12 on eaeh side of the mid- 
ri'l), not impressed, on the upper surface, very prominent on the 
kuver surface, anastomosing near the margins, the primary reticu- 
lations distinct ; petioles about 3 cm. long, 2.5 to 3 mm. in dia- 
mieter, glabrous. Mature or nearly mature fruits subglobose, the 
l)ase often somewhat cordate, about 5.5 cm. in diameter, their 
peduncles stout, 3 to 4 cm. in length, the tips of the aiithoearps 
very numerous, ovoid, blunt, aliont 1 mm. long, the outer surface 
of the fruit uniformly furfuraceous-liirsiite, the induinentuin fer- 
ruginous. Seeds rather numerous, about 13 mm. long, the accres- 
cent perianth segments more or less hirsute. 

British Nortji Borneo, Giirulau l^piir. Mount Kinabalu, Mrs, 
CIe,mens 10770, Xovember 27, 1915. In forests along trails. This 
species belongs in the group wdtli, and is manifestly allied to Arto- 
carpus rigida Blnme, from whsich it is readily distjiiguished by its 
entirely glabrous leaves and by the very short tijis of its aiithoearps. 

Artocarpus borneensis sp. iiov. 

Arbor cireiter I'D m, alta, ramis teretibus, cireiter 5 mm. dia- 
metro, ramulis leviter piibescentibus vel furf lira ceis; foliis sub- 
coriaceis, glahris, nitidis, elliptieis vel oblonigo-ollipticis, iiitegris, 
aeqiiilateralibns, 9 ad 14 cm. longis, apiee abrupte acuminatis, basi 
rotiimlatis vel late acutis, iiervis utrinqiie 10 vel 12, perspieiiis; 
infloreseentiis axillaribus, solitariis, ^ obloiigo-ohovoidGis, 12 mm. 
longis, brevissime peduncuiatis, bracteolis peltatis, dense inibri- 
catis, eupreis : fructil)us siibglobosis, 4 cm. diametro, laevibus, dense 
cupreo-furfiiraeeo-lepidotis, anthocarpiis baud produetis; seminibus 
paucis, TO ad 12 mm. longis. 

A tree about TO ni. high, mature fruits densely and uniformly 
furfiiraceous-lepidote, tlie indmiientuiii cupreous. Branches terete, 
glabrous, about 5 mm. in diameter, the very young branchiets ob- 
scurely pubescent or slightly furfuraceoiis. Leaves subcoriaeeous, 
glabrous, entire, elliptic to oblong-elliptic, 9 to 14 cm. long, 4 to 8 
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em. wide, shining, the upper surface olivaceous, the lower surface 
brO'Wirisli, a].)ex ratlier abruptly the aciimeii acute or 

•obtuse, ratlier stout/ about 1 lum. long, base rounded, to broadly 
acute, equilateral or nearly so; iateral nerves 10 to 12 on. each side 
of the midrib, very proniiiient on the lower surface, spreading, 
curved, arched-aii-astomosing close to the margins, the reticula tioiss 
rather close, distinct on both isurfaces ; petioles 8 to 10 mm. long, 
btaniinate infloresceiiees obioiig-obovoid to pyriforni. axillary, suHt- 
ary, yellow when fresh, brown when dry, about 12 mm. long, their 
pediiiieles stout, f err uginoiis-pubeTii lent, 1 to 2 inm. i.n le.ngth. 
Flowers very numerous, crowded, 1 mm. long or less, the antliers 
only slightly exserted ; bracteoles ])eltate, eiliate, <]enseiy imbricate*, 
in the young inflorescences <{uite concealing the flowers, cupreous. 
Mature fruit red when fresh, cupreous or eastaiieous wlien dry, 
densely and uniformly furfuraceous-lepidote, smooth, the tips of 
the antliocarps not evident, siihglobose or de]>ressed-glohose, about 
4 cm. in diameter. .Seeds very few, sometimes only 3 or 4 matur- 
ing in one fruit, ovoid, P) to 12 mm. in length, the accrescent 
p>eriaiith. j^egmeiits fleshy, glabrous. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima near Saudakan, Ramo.'i lo93 
(type), November, 192i0, the former with mature or nearly 

mature fruits, the latter with stamiinate inflorescences. In damp 
forests at low altitudes. A species belonging in the group with 
Artocarpux gomeziana Wall, and manifestly (dosely allied to tnat 
species, but at once distinguished by its densely 'aiui uniformly iiir- 
fiiraceous-lepidote fruits, the indumentum being cupreous or 
castaiieous. 

Artocarpus peltata sp. iiov. 

Arbor cireiter 25 m. alta, partibus junioribus <lei)se ferrugiiieo- 
pubesceiitibus ; foliis cbartaceis, oblongis vel oblongo-lanceolatis, 20 
-28 (un. longis, aetiuikteralibus, integris' vel junioribus minute 
denticulatis, basi rotundatis, distincte peltatis, aynce acuiniinitis, 
siibtus moliiter pubesceiitibus, nervis utrinque cireiter 18, per- 
spicuis. stipulis oblongo-ovatis, inaequiiateraiibus, pubescentibiis, 
12 mm. loiigis; inflorescentiis $ axillaribus, globosis, pediiiicii- 
latis; fnictihus junioribus 2 cm. diametro, gloliosis, laevibus, 
cinereo-puberulis, anthocarpiis baud prodiictis, areolatis, areolis 
liaud 0.5 mm. diametro; seminibus paucis. 

A tree up to 25 m. high, the yoiiiiger parts densely and uni- 
formly ferrugineous-pubescent with short liairs. Branches sub- 
terete, the ultimate ones 4 to 5 mm. in diameter, very densely 
])ubescteiit. Leaves chartaceous, oblong to oldong-ob lanceolate, 2() 
to 2S cm. long, 6 to 10* cm. widie, entire, when very yoimg pulx^scent 
on liotli surfaces, in age glabrous on the upper surface except for 
the pubescent midrib, the lower surface softly pubescent with short 
hairs, the base rounded, e(}iiilateral, narrowly peltate, the petiole 
inserted 2 to 5 mm. from the leaf margins, tlie apex distinctly 
noiiminate and usually shortly apieiilate^ the margins of very young 
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leaveo slightly denticulate ; lateml nerves about IS on each side of 
the inidrib, spreading, somewhat curved^* prominent on the 1 oarer 
surface, the reticulations rather distinct ; 1 to 1.5 cm. long, 

<iensely pubescent ; stipules oblong-oyate, ineqm pubescent, 

acumiimte, aliout i:2 mm. long. .Pistillate inflorescence^ axillary, 
gloljose, 2 cm. or more in diameter (immature), their peduncles 
<]ensely pubesc'cmt, somewhat thickened npward, about 4 cm. long, 
the surface gray ish-]3uberu lent, the position of the numerous an- 
thocarps indicated, by small areolae less than 0.5 mm. iji diameter, 
the tips of tlie anthocarpis not projecting. Seeds apparently few 
in each syncarp. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, FfZfoj/Ml lOS. March, 1916. 
•On open slopes at an altitude of about 80 m. This species mani- 
festly belongs i.n the group lakoocha Boxb., but is 

readily distingiushed from it and from other species in the same 
alliance by its peltate leaves. 


URTICACEAE. 

i^apor^ea Gandicbaiid. 

Laportea oblanceolata sp. nor. 

Arbor circiter 8 m. alta; foliis oblanceolatis, siibcoriaceis, 
usque ad 35 cm. longis, integris, ten niter acumiiiatis, deorsum at- 
teniiato-augnstatis, subsessilibus vel hreviter petiolatis, nervis iitrin- 
qiie circiter 12, perspicuis; infructeseentiiis longe pedoinculiatis, 
•folia subaequaiiti}.)ns, floribus flabellatim dispositis,, receptaeiilis 
aecrescentibus. 

A tree about 8t m. high, somewhat pubescent, tlie older parts 
nearly glabrnus except for the short persisting stinging liaire. 
lltimate branches rather stout, about 8 mm. in diameter when 
dry, rngo.-:e, tlie leaf scars eonsipicuous. Leaves oblanceolate, sub- 
coriaceous, eiitire, olivaceous, 25 to 35 cm. long, 6 to 12 cm. wide, 
rather slenderly acuminate, gradually narrowed below to the at- 
teiiuate-decnrrent base, white-punctate on both surfaces, the upper 
surface glabrous, the lower with short stiff haiirs; lateral nerves 
about- 12 on each side of the midrib, prominent ; petiole 1 cm, long 
or less, the lamina often decurrent to -the very base; stipules ovate, 
n|> to _L5 cm. long. Young $ infiorescenctes up to 14 cm. long, 
with numerous short, stiff, white hairs, in fruit long pecliincled and 
equalling the leaves in length. Female flowers sessile in a single 
row on or near the margins of the tiabellate rece])taele, the i*e- 
cepiacle accrescent, lobed, and in fruit up to 1 cm. in diameter. 
Achenes glabrous, (^omjmessed, ovate, more or less inequilaterah 
alK)iit 4 mm. long. Styles somewhat pxibescent, about 3 mm. long. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Bandakan, Agama 
WM (type), Ramon November, T920; Baloran Eiver, Labuk 
Bay, 'Wood 6764 Marcli, 19tl'9. On steep slopes and in open places 
at low altitudes. A species probably as close to Laportea stimulans 
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Miq. as to any othef d'escribecl form, but easily cl|istiiTgnislied by its 
sessile or subsessile leaves. 

PROTEACEAE. 

/f e/ic/a Loiireiro. 

H,elicia excelsa' Blmne in Ann. Sci.- Nat. II 1 (I'Sdd) 219. 

Briti'Sli Xortli Borneo, Batii Lima, near Saiidakan, llamm 
16C}S. In damp forests along sinali streams at low altitudes, 
iliittagong, Biirnia, Mialay Pendns^^^^ Singapore, and >Siiiiiatra. 

LORANTHACEAE. 

Vhcum Linnaeus. 

Visciim angiiJatum Heyiie ex I>C. Prodr. 4 (1830) 283. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos 12£S: Sarawak, near 
Iviicliiiig. Xafive eollector 161 {Bur. Sei.). March, 1911. India 
to sontherii (Iiina, throiigh Malaya to tropical Australia, 

OLACACEAE. 

Fissipetalum genus iiovinn. 

Fiores 3-egUilares‘i hermaphTioditi. 'Calyx o-partitus, isepalis 
‘imbricatis. Petala o, infra eoalita. valvata, apiee lobata, lobis 
binis. siibdivaricatis, hi alaltastro inhexis. Stamina 5, petalis al- 
terna, filaiiientis brevibus, .glabris, eorollae tube adnatis; antherae 
■ereetae, o],)longo-ovatae. 2doeulares, eonnectivo inerassato, minute 
apieulato. Discus 0 vel obseurus. Ovarium liberum, globosuin, 1- 
lociilare : stylus 0 : stigma coiiico-capitatiim, sulcatum ; ovula 3 vel 
4-, ereeta. Fructiis parvus, 14ocularis, l-spermiis. — Frutex ereetiis, 
suBglaber. foliiis alteniis, integris, houibus axillaribus, brevitcr 
pedioellatis. soiitariis vel depauperato-fascieiilatis. 

Pissipetaliim ; bprneense'sp'. nov. ^ 

Frutex siibglaber 2 vel 3 m.- altus, raniis rainulisciue teretibus, 
glabris, vel ramuiis obscure pubescentilms : foliis oblongis vel ob- 
longo-elliptid'S, chartaeeis vel subeoriaeeds, 12 ad 18 cm. longis, in 
sieeitate brunneo-olivaeeis, minutissime verrueulosis, nitidis, utrin- 
qiie subaequaliter angustatis, basi aciitis, apiee breviter obtuseqne 
acunidnatis, nervis utrinque eireiter S', distinetis, reticulis obsoietis 
vel suboibsoletis ; floribus eiirciter 7 mm. longis, sepalis piiljesi/enti- 
ljus, orbhadaribiis, petalis extiis pubescentibiis in climidio parte, 
inferiore, lobis glabris; fructibiis oblongo-ellipsoideis, glabris, 8 ad 
9 mm. longis. 
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An erect, nearly glabrous shrub 2 to 3 m, high, the l)ranchev^ 
and branch lets terete, reddisli-bro-\rn, gLal^rons or the younger 
branehlets obscurely pubescent. Leaves oblong to oblong-elliptic,. 
12 .to 1<S cm, long, 4.o to 7 cm. wide, chartaceoiis to sulu'oriaeeous,, 
entire, siibequally narrowed to the acute base and tli.e sliortly 
obtuse-acuminate apex, ])rownish-olivaceoUvS, somewhat shining and 
minutely verruciilose on both surfaces when dry, the up])er surface 
glabrous, the lower surface glabrous or slightly pul)escent; lateral 
nerves about 8 ou each, side of the midrib, distinct, ascending at 
an angle of about 4 5*^, some what curved, ohseureiv and laxly auasto- 
niosing, the reticulations obsolete or nearly so; petioles 5 to 40 ninp 
long, deo])ly channelled on the upper surface. Flowers white, axiL 
lary, solitary or somewhat fascicled, tlieir pedicels 3 to 4 mm. long, 
slightly pubescent, 2-bracteolate, the bracteoles ovate, puhescent, 
about 1.2 mm. long. Sepals 5, free, imbricate, somewhat pube- 
scteiit, orbicular to orbicular-obovate, rounded, about 2.2 mm, iu 
diameter, miiuitely [nincticiikte. Petals 5, united into a eylindrio 
tube in the lower 2 mim,, externallly ferruginous-] )ul)eseent in the 
lower half, or on those parts forming the limb which are exposed in 
bud, those portions of the petals valvate, otbloiig, a.hout 3 mm. long, 
eadi petal cleft into 2, oblong, glabrous lobes', the lobes truncate- 
rounded, indexed in bud, 3 mm. long, 1.2 mm. wide, spreading at 
an. angle of about 45'° in anthesis. -Stamens 5, alternate with the 
])etals, inserted near the apex of the corolla-tube, their filaments 
1 mm. long; anthers ovoid, 'somewhat acuminate and minutely 
apieulate, hasifixed, 2-celled, about 1.3 mm. long, opening by lateral 
slits, the connectives stout, broad, narrowed upward. Disk 0 or 
very obscure. Ovary superior, globose, glabrous, 1-eelled with 3 or 
4 erect basal ovules: stigma sessile, broadly conical, somewhat sul- 
cate, about 1 mm. in diameter. Fruit (not quite mature) oblong- 
ellipsoid, glabrous, 8 to 9 mm. long, 1-celled, 1-seeded, the peri- 
carp rather thin, tlie seed somewhat fleshy, the calyx lobes persistent 
blit not accrescent, 

‘British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, and at 
Marutai, JRamos IJ^oJf (type), Wood Jf5S, flowering in October and 
vdth immature fruits in June. Mr. Wood's Sipecimten is labelled as 
booming froan back of the mangrove swamps,^ while Eanios notes 
it occurs in forests and in open places at low altitudes. This pro- 
posed new genus presents certain characters intermediate between 
Icacinaceae and Olacaceae and might with, almost equal propriety 
be placed in either imnllj. It is at once distinguished from all 
hitherto described genera in these families by its conspicuously 
cleft petals, the relativ'ely large lobes being indexed in bud and 
spreading at an angle of about 45° in flower. In its stamens beingr 
alteniate with the petals it differs from most representatives of the 
Olacaceae, while in its erect basal ovules it differs from most or all 
of the Icacinaceae, I have placed it tentatively in the Olacaceae. 
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A MEN!SPERMACEAE»- 
Juppm genus novum. 

So})ala 3, ovata, valVata, eoneava, eirciter J eoxiiuita. Petala 
•5, suljcaniosa, valvata^, libera^ obloiigo-lanceolata. Rtamina' 5^ 
libera; filamenta brevissiiiia ; antherae subpeltatae., e].iipti(au% 1- 
loeellatae, longPiniinalitei; dehiscen^^ Flores $ et friuaiis 
igTiotis. — Fr utex (irrhosus, seaud'eiis^ giaber xel siibalai)er. Folia 
iiitegra, eliiptiea, Ijasii o-uervia; petioliis in laminae niargiiie insvrt- 
iis. l^aui.onlae amplissimae^, peiicluke, e truiieo \ul ramis vetnstis 
•oi'tae. 

Juppia" boTfieensis sp. no\x : ■ ' ^ 

PVutex seajitlens, cirrhosus, infioreseentiis eeoptis glal.)er; foliis 
elli]}tieis, ciia.rtaeeis, iiitegris, S'libGldvaceis, nitidis, lO ad 15 ein. 
longis, basi rotiuKlatis, omeniis, breviter acuminatis apicii- 

latisqiie, ]]ervis supra basin utriiique eirciter 3; iiitloreseentiis 
eaulini.’, pendulis, panicuiatis, usque ad 60 cm. longis; floribns ^ 
iiiimerosis. breviter pedicellatis, 6 ad T mm. dianietro, glal^ris, sepalis 
3, ovatis, 2 mm. longis, usque ad | eoiinatis, eon ea vis ; petalis o, 
'Oblongo-la.rieeola.tis, leviter acuminatis, 3 ad 3.5 inUi. longis, liberis; 
staminilius 5, liberis, dlamentis brevissimis, antlieris peltatim 
•affixis, ellipsoideis, 1 doeellatis, longitiidinaliter deluscentibiis. 

A seandent, dioecious, tendriil-bearing, woody vine, glabrous 
■except the very slightly and oliscurely pubescent intioresc'enees, the 
stems terete, about 1 cm. diameter, somewhat wrinkled when dry 
und with scattered lenticels, the branchlets brownish., about 3 mm. 
in diameter. Leaves elli])tic, ehartaceous, entire, subolivaceous, 
somewhat shining, the uppor surface minutely pimeticulate, 10 to 
15 cm. long, 5 to iO cm. wide, the base rounded, o-nerved, tlie inner 
pair of nerves extending beyond the imdd'le of the leaf, the apex 
very sdiortly and abruptly acmiiiamte, the acumen apieulate by the 
diightly exenrrent midrib ; lateral nerves above the basal one about 
3 on each side of the midrib, ascending at an angle of aliout 45®, 
slender, distinct, the retieulations rather distinct ; petioles 2.5 to 
3 cm. long; tendrils simipie, usually or always a.ttached with the 
petioles, rather rigid, up to 9 cm. long. Panicles from the stems 
and branches below the leaves, pendulous, up to 60 cm. in lengtli, 
the branches rather few, scattered, spreading, up to IT era. in 
length. Flowers racemosely arranged on the primary Ijranches, 
solitary or in pairs, their pedicels about 3 mini. long. Male flowers 
yellow or yellowisli-white, 6 to T mm. in diameter. Fepals 3, 
glabrous, ovate, valvate, 2 mm. long, united for about the lower J, 
cmieave, acute or obscurely apieulate, the buds globose and without 
redxxeed sepals or bracteoles. Petals 5, oblong-lanceolate, somewhat 
acuminate, valvate, glabrous, free, 3 to 3.5 nim. long, 2 mm. wide, 
.somewhiat thickefned or fleshy. Stamens 5, free, alternate with tlie 
petals, the filaments very short, not exceeding 1).2 mrii. in length; 
anthers peltately affixed, ellipsoid, 0.4 ipm. long, 1-celled, dehiscing 
longitudinally by a single valve, on the upper surface. Female 
flowers and fruits not known. 
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British N'orth Borneo, Batu Lima, near SaiicTakan, Bamo^ 
J503 (type) , Lj7S, iS^ovem])er, 1920. In damp forests along streams 
at low altitndes. Tin’s proposed ntew geiurs and species distinctly 
reseiiKbies Hartnulocarpiis, but does not appear to be closely allied 
to that gejius and may not belong in tlie tribe Tridisieuf^. In the 
a.b'sence of feinale fiow'ers and fruits it is difficult to decide its proper 
place in the family. Aiinong the known genera of the family the 
present geinis ditlers in its 3 sepals which are somewhat united be- 
lo^v, in its 5 petals and 5 stamens,— in most genera the sepals, petals 
and staniojis lan’ng in tliree^s or in multiples of three’s. Tiiis genus 
is dedicated to Mr. William 0. Jupp, for long a resident of Sanda- 
kan, in apprethatioii of his interest in forwarding the field work in 
Ijotany carried on .by the Bureau of Science i]i co-operation with 
the Forestry Servi(‘e of the Government of British Xortb Borneo. 

Tinospora Miers. 

Tinospora glandulosa sp, nov. . 

Frutex seandeiH, glaber; foliis oblongis, siibeoriaceis, nitidis, 
basi rotuudatis vel obtusis, usque ad 12 cm. longis, nervis xitrinque 
1 vel 8, distinctis, siibtiis in axillis perspicue glandnloss; in- 
fructescentii's e nodk deifoliatis, isolitariis, amiguste panieiilatis, 
]>ecluncula:tis, usque ad 24 cm. longis, raniis primariis patulis iiifer- 
ioribns eirciter 3 cm. longis ; fruetibius jnnioribns subellipsoideisy 
0 nmi. longis. 

A glabrous vine, the oikler branches apparently hesliy when 
fresh, when dry da,T‘k reddish-brown and smooth except for the 
scattered conspicuoius lenticels', the yoiunger brandies slender, grayish 
brown, lenticellate. Leaves shining, subcoriaceons, pale and of 
about the vsaine color on both surfaces when dry, oblong, 9 to 12 
cm. long, 3.5 to 5.5 cm. wide, slenderly acute-acuminate, base roaiiid- 
ed or obtuse, 3-nerved, the lateral nerves extending from one-fourtl) 
to one-third the length of the lamina, those above the basal pair 
6 or 7 on each side of tlie midrib, slender, distinct, the reticulations 
distinct on both surfaces, the axils of the primary nerves beneath 
with rather conspicuous glands (domatia) ; petioles slender, 3 to 
4 cm. long. Infnicteseences lateral, solitary from leafless nodes, 
slender, narrow! \' paniculate, peduncled, uip to 24 cm. long, the 
branches spreading, the lower ones 3 m. longq the upper shorter. 
Immature fruits about 5 mm. long, snbellipsoid, narrowed at both 
ends, inequilateral, 2 or 3 d-evdoping from each flower. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Wood 939 October, 12, 1920. 
In bamboo forests at low altitudes. In vegetative characters 
and in general ap>]jeara 2 ice this somewdiat resembles the Philippine 
Tinospora reticulata Miers. It is not, hownver, very closely allied 
to that species', bekig Y^ry readily distinguished from this and its 
congeners by itS' differently diaped leaves and its more numerous 
lateral nerves. 
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Cyclea Ainoit. 

Cyclea. caudata sp. hoy. . 

Frutex scandeiis^ inflorescentiis leviter pubescent ilnis exeo])tis 
glaljer: foliis ehartaceis Tel siibeoriaeeis, kuceoiatis vel oblonirn- 
laneeoktis, T ad 11 cm. loiigie/ basi late mtiuidalis, iiiterdurn 
aiigiistissimo ]')eltatis^, apice caiidato-acuiniiiatis apiculatisr|ue, 
uervis paueis, reticnilis iitriiique distinetis; paniciilis 6 MxillaribiiSj 
angustis. 10 ad 18* cni. longis; calyeibus ciipiilatis, 1 mm. iougis. 
breviter 4-lo])atis; petalis omnibus connatis: antlieris 4:. eapitolis 
0'.3 mm. cliametro. 

A slender vine entirely glabrous except the sparingly pubes- 
cent iniioreseences, the stems terete, rather smooth, 2 to o mm. in 
diameter. Leaves chartaceoiis to subeoiiaceons, lanceolate to 
oblong-laiiceolare, 1 to 11 cm. long, 2 to 4r cm. wide, the l)ase 
broadly ronnded, often trnneate, sometimes JiaiTowh^ peltate, tlie 
midrib oeeasionaliy inserted 1 to 2 mm. from the margin, narrowed 
upward to the slenderly caudate-acuminate and apieulate apex, 
both, surfaces oli^'aeeous and somewliat shining wlien diw; basal 
nerves usunliy 2 pairs, the lateral ones above the base 2 or 3 on 
•each side of tl^e inidrih, rather prominent, the primary reticula- 
tions lax, distinct on both surfaces; petioles 1.5 to 2.5 cm. long. 
Staminate intiorcsceiices axillary, solitary, narrowly paniculate, 
I'D to 18 cm. long, sparingly pubescent, the primary branches few, 
distant, spreading, 1 to 1.5 cm. long. Calyx e up-shaped, about 
1 mm. long, somewhat pubescent, shallowly l^lobed. Corolla 
.glabrous, cup-shaped, truncate, 0.5 mm. in diameter, the petals 
wholly united. Aiidrophore glabrous, 0.8 mm. long, the anthers 
4, forming a head about 0'.3 mm. in diameter, transversely dehis- 
cent. 

Sarawak, Tapper Baram, Selungo, Major J. 0. Moulion 87 
(= 2835 Native Collector Bur. Sci.)^ Xovemher 26, 1914. A species 
allied to Cijdea elegans King, of the Malay Peninsula, differing in 
its leaves being caudate-acuminate, the bases being rounded and 
not at all peltate or at most very narrowly peltate ; in its infiore- 
.scences exceeding the leaves in length; and in its petals being 
wholly united into a truncate cup. 

MAONOLIACEAE. 

Talauma Jussieu. 

Talaiima megalophylla sp. nov. 

Arbor, partibiis jimioribus adp.i‘esse sordide brunneo-villosis, 
ramulis 1.5 cm. diametro; foliis pennagnis, oblanceolatis, coriaeeis, 
45 ad OO cm. longis, li2 ad 25 cm. latis, eoriaceis, nitidis, teniiiter 
acumiimtis, basi eiineatiS', supra’ ad eos:ta.m villosis, subtus leviter 
pilosis, nervis iitrinque cireiter 35,. Talde perspieuis, reticiilis laxis; 
floribus 10 cm. longis, scpalis 3, crasse coriaeeis, obloiigis, vel oblongo- 
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■elliptieis, s ad 1) cm. loiigls, extiis dense villosis : petalis earnosis/ 
.glaljris, qiiam scpalis paiillo loiigioribus, in siccitate nigosis; 
carpel lis nnm(‘rosissimis, Yillosis; friietibns oblongo-ovoideis vel 
elli])soidt‘is, circiter 10 cm. loiigis^ rhaeliibus 2.5 cm. dianietro, 
'<-arj)cllis iinmaturis laiiceolatis, 4 cm. longis, lignosis, brunneis, 
]>arril)us siiperioribus liberis, 1.5 ad '2 cm. loiigis. 

A tree about S m. bigli. tlieiiltiniate brand dots tendep about 
1.5 cm. in diameter, pale-broum/fleiisely appressed“\'i]]oii.s witii soft, 
•dirtyd^rowii liairs. Leaves in general oblanceolate, 45 to 9'0 cm. 
](,)]ig, 12 to 25 cm. wide, eoriaeeoiisy pale on both surfaces when 
•dry, shining, the apex rather slenderly acuminate, narrowed below 
to the ennoate base, the tipper surface usually conspicuously villous 
along the niiclril), ultimately glabrous, the lower surface s])aringly 
villous, the liairs pale, appressed, from somewhat enlarged bases; 
lateral mu’ves ahoiit 35 on each side of the inidril), very prominent 
on the lower surface, spreading, somewhat curved, arched- 
anastomosing, reticulations lax; pietioles stout, much thickened 
below, 4 to 5 cm. long, densely villous. Flowers white, slightly 
fragrant, about bn cm. long, their peduncles densely villous, about 
1 cm. in diameter. Sepals 3, very thickly eoriaceous, oblong-ovate 
to ol)long or oblong-elliptic, obtuse, 8 to 9 cm. long, about 4 cm. 
wide, densely aj)|)ressed-villous outside, the indumentum somewhat 
•deciduous. Petals apparently very llesby, dark-hrown and rugose 
when dry, up to TO cm. long. Carpels very numerous, in flower 
lanceolate, aliout 4 cm. long (not mature), woody, dark-brown, the 
fruit oblong-ovoid or ellipsoid, up to 10 cm. long, the rachis of 
the mature infriictesceiiees up to 2.5 cm. in diameter. Carpels 
lanceolate, alioiit 4 cm. long (not mature), dark-brown, the in- 
dumentum more or less persivstent, the free portions 1.5 to 2 cm. 
in length. 

Britisli Xortli Borneo. Batu Lima, near Saiidakan, Ilanios 
1500^ October, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. A species 
remarkable for its very large loaves, in this character somewhat 
apju’oaching Talaiima giganitfolia Aliq. of Sumatra which is also 
rc(' 0 ]*ded f rom Borneo. Tlie present species, however, differs from 
Aliqiiers in very numerous characters, especially in its much 
longm’, dilfcrtuitly shaped, smooth leaves, tlie reticulations being 
lax and not lu^arly as prominent as in T, gigmitifolia. 

/'Talauma Foriieensis ■sp. nov.'vN; ' g 

Arbor circiter T m. alia, pedunemlis sepalisque adpresse villosis 
exceptis glabra ; ramis tenuibns, laevibiis, ramulis 3 mm. diametro; 
folii'S ehartaceis, ohlongO'-elLiipticis vel oblonigis, 12 ad 28 cm. 
loiigis, perspieue acuminatis, basi acutits, utrinque brunneo-olivaceis, 
nitidis(|ue, neiwds utrinque circiter 15, cimi reticiiiis utrinque cons- 
pieui's; fioribus circiter 5 cm;, longfe, peduncmlo adpresse villoso, 
sepalis deeiduis, extus adpresse villosis, petalis circiter 8, oblongis vel 
olilongo-obovatis, circiter 5 cm. longis ct 2 cm. latis, 3 interioribus 
vaide incMssatis; carpellis circiter 25, lineari-laneeola.tis, glabris; 

Ji, A. Soc., No. 85, 1922. 
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fnu'tibiis obloiigiV, (•ireiter 6 cm. loiigis, 2.5 cm. dbuiietru, atrobnni- 
nei?J, gla])ris, ear])o}]is eoiinatis^ ycrnieiilosis, cireitcr 2.5 chl longis. 

A tree about 7 m. liigh, glabrous oxce])t the densely aj>])resse(l- 
piibeseent apical ])ortb]is of tOie peduiitcles and the appressed- 
villoiis sepals. Braiielies .s^lender, brown, rather siiiootlu the ultimate 
ones a])out 3 mm. in (-Uaineter. Leaves ehartaeeons, oblong-ell iptic’ 
to o])loiig, 12 to 2S cm. long, 4.5 to S eni. wide*, eonspieuously aeiiini- 
nate. the base acute, biwnrsh-oli vac cons and! shhiing on btjth 
surfaces; lateral iierves abont 15 on each side of the midrib, curved, 
distinct on both surfaces ‘ds are the rather close reticulations;- 
petioles 1 to 2 cm. long, thickened in the lower one-half. Peduncles 
iii dower about 5 cm. long, densely appressed-pida/scent with pale 
hairs, the indumentum deciduous on tiie older peduncles. Flowers 
white, about 5 ein. long, the sepals apparently 2, deciduous, rather 
densely apyrressed-villous with pale hairs on thc^ hack. Petals at 
least S, oblong to oblong-oliovate, glabrous, aliout 5 cm. long and 
2 cm. wide, apparently .somewhat fleshy, lirown wlien dry, rounded, 
the inner three much thicker than the outer ones. Anthers linear- 
lanceolate, 12 to 13 mm. long, acuminate. Carpels about W, linear- 
lanceolate, glaiirous except near their apices where they are sj)aring- 
ly cdliate, the free poidions -in flower 8 to 10 ni'.m. long. Fruit 
oblong, about 6 cm. long, 2.5 cm. wide, dark-brown when dry, the 
individual cerpels c-oliering except at their very apkes, verrncose, 
glabrous, the tips spreading, stout, 2 to 3 mm. long. 

British Xorrh Jlorneo, Si])nguev, near Sandakan, Ihtmos i-ldJ, 
Xovem])^’, 1920. In dam]> forests at low altitudes. A species 
belonging in the groip) with 7\dauma nuifahiJis Bhune. aiid very 
clos'*lv ain’toxi mating in ve-gc^ativc^ characters to 7’. King,, 

differing from both, species in its much larger flowers ajid fruits. 


ANONACEAE. 

Artabotrys IL Brown. 

Artabotrys dementis sp. nor. 

Prutex scandens, glaber (floribus ignotis), ramis Tamiilisc|iie 
teretibus in siccitate atro-]mrpureo-briinneis, leviter rugosis; foil is 
chartaceis, iiitidis, obhmgis vel angnste oblon,go-o])ovatis, 10-20 enn 
longis, perspiicue acuminatis<, basi oibtnsls, nervis 'utrim'jiie cinuher 
12, sii])tns perspiciiis, reticulis utriiKpie subdenshs, y)ersp1cuis; fruc- 
tibiis longe pedicellatis, ellipsoideis vel ohlongo-eliipsoideis. in 
siccitate atro-bitnineis, usque ad 4 c-aii. longis et 2.3 cm. diametric; 
glabris, seminibiis usque ad 8, 2-seriatis. 

A seanden-t vine entirely gilabrcms (flowers unknown), the 
branches and branchlets slender,^ tewte, (Tark-I)rown, somewhat 
wrinkled wlien dry, the ultimate branchlets about 1.5 mm. in 
diameter. Leaves chartaeeous, oblong to narrowly ohleng-obovate, 
10 to 20 (*.m. long, 4 to 7 cm. wide, the apex rather skmderly and 
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■sliarply aeiniiiiiato, base obtuse, tliq upper surface ])a}e or brownisli 
when '(Irv, the lower pale-l)rowniBb, both surfaces sliiniug; lateral 
nerves about 12 on each side of the midrib, distinct m the lower 
suihaee, somewhat curved, obscurely anastomosii)i>\ tlie n^ticiilations 
rather close and distinct on both surfaces ; petioles 3 to 7 nmi. 1oi\u. 
Peduncles of the infruetescences 1 to 2 cm. lojig, rather stout, the 
torus w'oody, up to 1.5 cm. in diameter ; fruits 5 to < 20 , ellipsoid to 
■o])ioug-elIi])so{d, dark-])r{)wn wben dry, glabrous, rouuded at both 
•ends, ii]> to 4 (an. long, 2.5 cm,, in diameter ; seeds 2-serrate, up to 
8 i]i, each fruit, or in those cases where the frnit is imperfectly djevcl- 
oped and globose, only 1. 

British Xortli Borneo, Batu Lima and Sibnga, near Sandakan, 
Ha}nos KUu (type), 148'0, October and November, .'1020; Jesseiton, 

Clemens 0670^ December, 1915. In thickets along trails and 
in forests at low altitudes. A species well charaeterized within 
the genns by ])eiiig, so far as known, entirely glabrous; it is inxhable 
that the tiowers may be more or less pubescent. Tt is nMniiestly 
allied to ( ^ irni'a luricla Hook. f. & Th., but the seeds are 2-seriate, 
not l-'Seriate as in the latter species. 

■-Artabotrys borneensis sp. nov. ■ 

Frutex seandens, intiorescentiis except is glaher ^’cl sn1)glaber; 
foliis ehartaceis, elliptieis vel elliptico-oblongis, pallide olivaceis, 
nitidis, 10-13 cm. longis; ntrinque sirhaeqiialiter angustatis, 
basi acutis, apice perspicue obtuseque acumninatis ; nervis ntrinque 
eirciter <S, plerumque patulis, perspicuis ; intiorescentiis oppositifoli- 
is. ]:’iler unique 1-fioris-; peduiKailis curvatis, eompressis, 1-1.5 cm. 
longis; lioribus 4 cm. longis; sepalis ovatis, aciinunatis, 
leviter piibescentibus vel vetustioribus glabris, exterioribus oblongo- 
elliptieis, 1.5 cm. lati'S, obtiisis; earpellis eirciter 12, glabris, stylis 
'Crasse elavatis, obtiisis ; disco dense ferrugineo-hirsuto. 

A scandent sliriib glabrous or nearly so excupt for the iiiEores- 
"cences. Branches and braiiehlets slender, terete, black wheji dry, 
the ultimate Ijranchiets about 1 mm. in diameter, more or less 
ferruginous-pubescent at their apices. Leaves cbartaceous, elliptic 
to c4]i])tie-oblo.ng. pale-olivaceous, shining, 10 to 13 cm. long, 4 to 
4) cm.wn'de, subequally narrowed to the acute base and to the conspi- 
cuously biunt-aciiniinate apex, the acannen usuailly about 1 can. 
long ; lateral nerves about 8 on each side of the mjidrib, mostly 
spreading, arched anastomosing, rather proiininent, the retieultions 
lax and distinct on both surfaces; 4 to 5 mm. long. Tnfiorescenees 
•on tlie ultimate branehiets, leaf-opposed, usuailly only 1-iiowered, 
the peduncles stout, strongly curved, compressed, 1 to 1.5 cm. long, 
sparingly appressed-ferrugiiious-pubescent Flowers 4 to 4.5 cm. 
long, their pedic-els stout, thickened upward, glabrous or nearly so;, 
about 8 mm. long. Bepals coriaceous, ovate, prominently acumi- 
nate, black wdien dry, glabrous or very slightly pubescent, about 6 
mm. long, o mini. wade. Petals thickly coriaceous, all broad, flat, 
sparingly pubescent on both surfiaoes or ultimately glabrous or 
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nearly so ; outer tliree petals oMong-o vat e to ovate, aeiite or ohruso^ 
4 to 4.0 cm. long, "I to *3,3 em. wide, the eoiieave i)a>a] parr rat Ian" 
eoiiS])i(moiislY apitiTssed-feiTiiginoiis-piibesceiit ontsido, 3 to T nun. 
long <t:nd wide : inneiv petals oblong-elliptie, 3.o to 4 nii. wiflt*. 
somewhat narrowed below to the eoiK^a^^v^^ ]mt whie^i i> t> 

to 7 iiini. long, 3 nmi rvide. Anthers iinmerous, *vbd nun. long, th^‘ 
eouneetives trnneate-ronnded. Carpels about 1.3, glabrous, narrow- 
ly oblong, narrowed upward, 3 nnii. lang: style thirkHr tiian 
ovarv, equalling it in lengtli, thickly dub-shaped, tlie aprx obtu.'^n. 
DiskMleusely femigious-hirsnte. 

Bidtish Borneo, Batii Lima, Sd. /Idd liumos. 

October, 1920. In damp I'orests at low altitudes. The striking 
characters of this sjieeies are its large,, broad petals and ks nsiiail}' 
l-fiowered infioreseenees. 

Artabotrys trichopetaJus >sp. nov, 

Frutex seandens, ramis rngosis, gdahris, raniulis levitcr |)n])C>- 
ceiitibus; foliis coriaeeis, oblongo-elliptieis, 10-17 i-m, longi.^. 
apiee olaiise aeinninatis, basi pleniuujue rotumlatis, supra glahri^. 
eastaneis, sidrtus brunneis, leviter loiige ciliatis, mu'vis utrinipn* 9 
vel 10, siibtus perspiciiis: intlorescentiis lateralihm, [u-uiciiloris. 
])edniienlis crassis, teretibus, l.d ein. longis, svibglabri> : iioribu- 
circiter 3 cm. longis. I'odunculis 2-brac:r.eatis, ])racteis elliptieo-o\ati>. 
1 cm. longis, extus dense ciliatis, intris giabris: sepalis peraliscpie 
dense ciliatis pubescentihusqiie ; se])alivS 13 mm. longis, acuniinatis: 
petalis exterioribus planis, 10 mm. lati'^, oblongo-dlipticis, interiori- 
bus lanceolatis, 5 vel 6 mni. latis, erassissimis : autheris 3 nun. 
loiigisj eonneetivo erassissimo, obtuso, 1-1.5 mm. lojigo; carpellis 
circiter 35. giabris. 

A woody vine, the branches ginyish-brown, glabrous, 3 To 4 min, 
ill diameter, rugose when dry. Tjeaves coriaceous oldonu-eliiptii*, 
10 to 17 cm. long, 4 to 7 cm. wide, the upper surfaei* cnstaneou> 
•when dry, glabrous, somewhat shining, the lower surface brown, 
more or less ciliate with long, raither pale, snbappressed hairs, 
the. individual hairs often 3 to 3 mm, in length and more numerous 
on the midril) and nerves, otherwise widely scattered; ajiex blunt- 
acuminate, base usually rounded sometimes acute: lateral nerves 9 
or 10 oil each side of the midril), somewhat ascending arclied-anas- 
tomosung, prominent on the lower surface, the reticulations lax, 
rather distinct; ])etioles 5 to 9 nun. long, when young more or less 
pubescent, ultimately glahrous. Inflorescences ktei^d. from tin* 
branches among or below the leaves, few-flowered, the peduiicle.s 
very stout, strongly curverl and terete, uip to 1.5 cm. long, glabroihs 
or nearly so, rugose. Flowers greenisii, about 3 cm. long, their 
XJedieels up to 1.5 cm. long, very densely ciliate tvith long i'errugiiious 
hairs, each supplied with 3 c-onspieiioiis, elliptiic-ovate, coriaceous, 
somewhat aenminate bracts about 1 cm. long viiich are densely 
ciliate and pubescent outside,, glabrous inside. Sepals coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, about 13 mm. (] to 17 mm. wide.> 
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densely a|>j>resse(l-eiliate and pubescent outside, inside appressed-- 
paiijesceiit except in the lower part wiiich is glabrous. Petals tluckiy 
coriaceous, all densely pubescent on both surfaces and supplied 
with nnuK‘rous,sul)appressed, elongated, ciliate hairs, the induinen- 
tu:in palG-i)ro\vnish or grayish :: three ])etals about 3 cm. 

long, 1,:^ nun. wide, the basal concave part broadly o\ate, 6 to S nim. 
wide and long, the tiatteiied portions oiilong-elliptic, ai'iite. some- 
what narrowed below; inner three petals lanceolate, up to 2.5 cm. 
long, 5 to b mm. wide, very much tliickencd, tlie arclied laasal 
part 6 to T mm. long, 5 uim. wide, glabrous inside, the free portions 
jiarrowly lam'colatc, acuminate. Anthers nnnierous, 5 mm. long, 
the coiincc'tivos inueli thickened, 1 to 1.5 mnn. long, obtuse. Carpels 
about 25, obl()ng, eur\%d, glabrous, narrowed upward, 1.8 to 2 
nrni. long: stwh^ as long as the carpels, cluh-sliaped. 

British North Boimeo, Batu Linia, near Sandakan. Ramos 
L!fOo, October, li)20. In damp forests at low altitudes. A species 
remarkable for its indumeutum and especially for its very densely 
pubescent.and ciliate sepals and petals, as well as for its conspicuous, 
ellijhic, 1 cm. long, ciliate and pubescent ])racts. The indumentum 
oil the lower surface of the leaves- is widely scatteredl, consisting- 
ehiefiy of slender, elongated, sabappressed hairs, attaining 2 to 3 
mm. in length 

Artabotrys trigyna sp. iiov 

Frutex scandens, fioribus exceptis glaber vel subghiber: ramis 
ramuliscjne tenuibns, in siccitate iiigris vel atro-brunneis, rauiulis 
Junioribns parcissime adpresse pubesceiitibus; foliis ohlongis vel 
obloi\go-elliptieis, 10-15 cm. longds 2.5-5 cm. latis chariaeeis. 
vel siilicoriaceis, glabris, ntrinque suhaequaliter angiistatls, hasi 
acutis, a.pice perspiciie acumlnatiS', iiiiticlis, brumieo-olivaceis,, 
nervis ntrinque 12-15, tenuibns, distinctis: infloreseentiis 
oppositifoliis, Inuviter pedniuadatis. parce pubescentibus, terefcibus 
vel obscure compressis; tlonbus 2.5-3 cm. longis, sepalis parcis- 
s'imo pubescentibus, ovatis, aeumiiiiatis, b mim. longis ])eta]is basi 
concavis 4 mm. diametro, dense subferrugineo-pnbescentibus, supra 
liuearibiis, circiter 1 mm. latis, parce pubescentibus ; earpellis 3, 
ovoideis, glabris, stigmate circiter 1 mm. dmuietro. 

A scaudent shrub, nearly gJahroiis except the flowers. Branch- 
es and hraneddets slender, terete, dark-brown or nearly black when 
dry, the ultimate branclilets very sparingly appressed-pubescent. 
Leaves oblong to oblong-elliptic, chartaceous or subcoriaeeous, 
glabrous, shiniitg, brownish-olivaceous wlien dr}^, 10 to 15 cm. 
long, 2.5 to 5 cm. wide, subequally narrowed to the acute base- 
and the conspicuously acuminate apex; lateral nerves 12 to 15 on 
each side of the midrib, spreading, slender, distinct on both siir- 
faecvS, arclied-anastomosing, the reticulations lax; petioles 3 to 
4 mm. long. Inflorescences leaf-opposed- sparingly appressed- 
pubescent, the peduncles about 1 cm. long, at iirst nearly straight,, 
ultimately curved, terete or slightly eouipressed, each bearing- 
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about o flowers. Flowers; vellow, about 2.5 to 3 eni. the 

sul)teJKliiiii' ])raete()les ol)]oug to obloiig-ovate, <leeidii<uis, aliout 
2,5 mm. long, the pedicels nearly glabrous, thickened upward, 
■•about 1 cm. long. Sepals coriaceous, orate, naiTowed u|)ward 
to the c(>:ns])ieuous]y acuminate apex, re ry sparingly a])|)rt‘ssed- 
])xibesceiiT. of nearly glabrous, about 6 mm. long, 5 mm. wide. 
iVtals siibeqnal, th(‘ coneaye bases densely appressi‘d-puhescent 
oil both surfaces, about- 4 mm. long and wide, ilieii abru'ptiy 
contracted and linear, the linear part often curx'ed. sparingly 
:a|)pressed’-pubesceiit, thickened, obtuse, about 1 mm. wide, 2.5 cm. 
hmg. Anthers numerous, 1.5 to 1.8 mm. long, narrowed below, 
the connectives tbiidcened, truncate and minutely pubescent at 
the apex. Carpels 3, ovoid, glabrous ; styles about I lum. long, 
the stigmas expanded, (lis(dform, about 1 mm. in diameter; disk 
densely ferruginous“pul)t\sceut. Fruits ellipsoid, dark-brown 
smooth, glabrous, sessile, about 1 eni. long; seeds 2, collateral. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima and Sibuga, near .'^andakan, 
Ramos 117S (tyiie), 1S15, October and December, 192(k In dam]> 
forests at low' altitudes. A species belonging in tln‘ gruii}) with 
Artdboh'ifs muiveohni.^ Blume, and apparently most closely allied 
to A. tnningayi Hook. f. and Th. and A. (jrnrUls King, dilfering 
from all of these in numerous details in tioral structure. 

Fhshtigma Griffith. 

-Fissistigma dementis sp. nov. 

Friitex scandens, partibus juniorilms foliisque siibtus Ijreviter 
adpresse ferrugineo-pnbescontilms; ramis glabris; foiiis oblongo- 
ellipticis, chartaeeis, 4-8 cm. longis, acutis vel acumhiatis, basi 
Totimdatis vei ohtusis, supra olivactds, glabris, nitidis, s.ubtus, 
brunneis et minute a(lpresse<|iie feirugineo-pubescejUibus: nervis 
lateralibus iitrinqiie 8-10, tenuibus; tiorihus axillaribus, 
soiitariis, circi ter 2.3 cm. longis: calyc*e triaiigulari, 4 vel 5 mm. 
diametro ; petalis crassissirais, exteriorlbus obiongo-lanceolatis, 
-obtuse acumiiiatis, 8-10' m|m. ktis, extus minute adlpresseipu? 
pubescentibus, interioribus ovatis, 4 mm. longis, 8.5 mm. latis, 
.acutis; carpellis plusminusve 10, glabris. 

A scandent slirul), the younger parts, lower surface' of the 
leaves, and fiowews more or less ferrnginous-puhescent. Branches 
-and ])ranc]i]ets terete, slender, dark-brown or nearly black wlum 
dry, the former glabrous the latter more .or less appressed- 
pubeseent with shining ferruginous hairs, the ^^very tips of the 
branchlets densely ferruginous- or cupreous-pubescent. T.eav(‘S 
oMontg-elliptie, charta.ceous-, 4 to 8 cm. long, 2 to 8 (an, wide, the 
apex acute or acuminate, tlie base rounded or broadly acute, the 
upper surface olivaceous, glabrous, the lower surface brownish and 
minutely appressed-ferruginous-pubescent, tlie hairs more or less 
sliining; lateral nerves 8 to 10 on each side of the midril), slender, 
*obscurely anastomosing, not prominent; petioles somewhat 
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j)ubescent or ultimately glabrous, 4 to o mm. long. Flowers yellow,, 
axillary, solitary, a])oiit 2.3 cm. long, their pedicels up to *5 mm. 
long, somewhat pulieseent and with 1 or 2 small braeteoles at or 
near the base. Calyx triangular, 4 to 5 mm. in. diameter, some- 
what ferruginous-pubescent, the angles acute. Petals niiieh 
tliickened, the outer 3 oblong-lanceolate, blunt-acuminate, 2 to> 
2.3 cm. long, t to 8 mm. wide, minutely af)pressed-pubescent with 
shining, ferruginous, short hairs, keeled inside, hollowed at the 
base; inner petals ovate, about 4 mm. long, 3.5 mm. wide, acute,, 
somewhat j)ubesceiit. Anthers numerous, 1 to 1.2 mm. long,, 
their connectives oblong-triincate. (^arpeis about 10, inequilateral,, 
oblong, glabrous, 1 to 1.2 mm. long; styles about 0.7 mm. long. 
Very young fruits globose, glabrous, about 4 mm. in diameter,, 
their pedicels 5 mm, in length. 

British North Borneo, Batu I^inia, near Sandakan, Ramose 
1474 (type). Cctoher, 1920, in damp forests at low altitudes; 
Khota Baliid to Kibayo, trail to l\[onnt Kinabalu, Mrs, Clemens 
07(>(), October, 1015. A species in vegetative characters closely 
approximating to Fissisfigmtf elegans (AVall.) Merr., but differing- 
in numerous floral characters. 

Oxymitra Blume. 

Oxymitra grandifolia sp. nov. 

Priitex scandens, ramiilis et petiolis et siibtus foliis ad eostan^ 
nervosque perspi(aie ferrugineo-pubevscentibus ; foliis magnis, 
C'hartaceis', ohlongo-iellipitiicisi vel oiblo'iigo-olKA-atis, 2'ow50t cm. 
longis, apice plerunupie late rotundatis, basi rotundatis, distincte 
eordatis, nervis utrinque 18-25, persjucuis, supra nitidis, costa 
excepta glaibrfs, utriiK]ue brunneis ; infructescentiis extra- 
axillaribus, 4 vel 5 cm. diametro, fructihus numerosis, ellipsoideis, 
a|>iculatis, ferriigineo-]nd)eseentibus, 10-12 mm. longis. 

A scandent vine, the ])ranch]ets, infructesceiK-es and leaves- 
on the lower surface conspicuously ferriiginous-puheseent. 
Branches brown, about 5 mm. in diameter, wrinkled when dry,. 
ferruginous-])uhescent or gla1)rous, the hranchlets very densely 
pn])eseent. Lea\’es chartaceous, ohlong-obovate to oblong-elliptic, 
25 to 5!> cm. long, 11 to 15 cm. wide, the apex nsiialiy broadly 
rounded or sometimes very broadly and o]}Scurely ])hint-aenminate,. 
the base rounded and usually sluillow.ly cordate, the upper surface 
olivaceous, smootli, shining, glabrous or the midrib somewliat 
pubescent, the lower surface brown, rarely slightly glaucous.,, 
sparingly fin’riiginons-pnbescent on the midrib, nerves, and 
reticulations; lateral nerves 18 to 25 on each side of the midrib,, 
somewhat ascending, slightly curved, anastomosing, very prominent 
on the lower surface, the primary reticulations suhparallel,. 
distinct; ])etioles stout, pubescent, 6 to 18 mm. long. Infructes- 
cences extra -axillary, their pedimeJes stout, ferruginous-pubescent, 
1 to 1.5 cm. long, the toms slightly thicker than the peduncle,,. 

E. A. Soc., No. 85, 1922. 
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femio-irions~piil)escent. Fmits niiBiercms, ei]i]>soiW yi‘ri<nvisl3- 
white tvhen fresh, ])rowii when dry, 10 to 12 mm. h^ig. Biore or less 
ferrii«-inoiis-])iiheseoi]t, apienlate". tlioir pedieels puhesi'imt. 1 U'^ 
1.5 em. in length. 

Eritisli Xortli Borneo, Batii Ihiim and Sihiiga, near San<laka]i. 
'Ramos 1910 (type), 1911, 1170, Oetoher and I)o('t‘iii))er, I 02 n. in 
(lamp forests at low altitndcB, A speei(*s helunging in tiie group 
with O^rijinitra mhfcwa King and aj)parently most elosely allied to 
0, [jhilippincnsis Merr., from whieh it is distinguished hy its largtn-. 
more nmneroiisly nerved leaves, whieh are hrowm not glaneous 
beneath, and in its iniieh iiioin cnnspieiioiis and ]o3ig«n‘ in- 
dumentum. 

’Oxymitra acuminata sp. nov. ; ■ 

Brntex seaiulens, ramitiis . petiolisqiie dense ati])resse iVr- 
riigmeo-pid)escetitibiis ; ramis glabris, nigTis, ramidis 1.5 mm. 
diametro; foliis chartaeeis, oblongo-elliptieis vel aiiguste o])Iongo- 
obovatis, 13-18 cm. longis, ])erspicue crasseqiie aeiiiuliiatis. basi 
rotiindatis, pleriimqiie leviter eordatis, utrinqiu‘ hrunneis, nitidis, 
supra glabris vel ad costam iiervosque parce pubeseentilnis, siibtns 
liaud g]aueese(‘nti])ns, vet ustioribiis glabris; jiervis iitrinqm* lu 
-15, siibtiis valde perspieuis, reticulis iilriiique distinetis; 
iiifruetoscentiis in raumlis ultimis axillarilrns extra-axillaribusfjae, 
eireiter A cm. diametro, fnietilnis numerosis, ellipsoideis, a|)ieulati.s, 
1 cm. longis, leviter juibescentibiis, glabreseentibus. 

A woody vine, the branddets and petioles densely appressed- 
JetTuginons-pnhescent, the Ijraiiehes slendeiy terete, glabrous, 
nearly black when dry, 2 to 3 mm. in diameter, the ultimate 
hranchlets 1.5 mm. in diameter. Leaves chartaeeous, oblong- 
•elliptic to narrowly obloiig-obovate, 13 to 18 cm. long, L.o to 6 (an. 
wide, the apex eonspicuonsly and rather stoutly aeiimiiuite, the 
acumen up 2 cm. long, blunt, the base rounded and usually slightly 
cordate, the upper surface brown or hrownish-oli\'aci*ous, strongly 
shining, glalmous or nearly so, or the midrib and lateral nerves 
sparingly pubescent, the lower surface paler than the upper, brown, 
not at all glaucous, sparingly pubescent on the midrib and nerves, 
ultimately entirely glabrous; lateral nerves 10 to 15 on each side 
of the midrib, somewliat curved-anastomosing, very prominent 
on the lower surface, the primary reticulations subparallel and 
distinct on both surfaces; petioles 5 to 8 mm. long, infrueteseences 
axillary and extra-axillary on the ultimate hranchlets, their 
peduncles 1.5 to 2 cm. dong, ferruginous'-pubeseent. Bruits 
numemiis ellipsoid, about 1 cm. long, apiciiiate, sparingly pubescent 
or Tiearly glabrous, their pedicels somewliat thiclu^ned upward, 
pubescent, about 1 cm. long. 

British North Borneo, Sibuga and Batu Lima, Ramos 1567 
(typo), 1171, October and November, 1920. In damp forests along 
small streams at low altitudes. 
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Goniothalamus Eliime. 

Cioiiiothalamus stenophyllus sp. hot. 

Ar])or, fiorilnis except is glabra; raniis rarnulLSfpie toiraibiis; 
foliis liiieari-laneeolatis, chartaeeis, olivaceis, nitidis, 2{)-3() cm. 
longis, L5-2,5 cm. latis, bavsi aciitis vel sulirotiindatis, apice 
aenmiiiatis, nervis iitrinqiie ciridtcr 23, supra iinpressis, subtiis 
])erspd,cuis, areuaito-aDastomosaiitibus, retieulis laxis, obscuris'; 
iioribiis cauMnis vel in ramis vetiistioribiis solitariis vol fascienlatis, 
circiter 2.3 cm. longis; petalis exterioribns pareissimc pubeseentibus, 
lanceolatis, 7 vel. 8 mnr. latis, iiiter’i.O’niibus' erassissime coriaceis, 
ovato'-laiieeolatis', ntrinqne piibes'centibns, 10-1,2' mm. loiigis : 
antheris 2.5 nim. longis, eonnectivo apieulato; carpellis nnmerosis, 

( )l>longi s, cii pr eo-] \ i rsntis, l-o v ul atis. 

A slirul) or small tree entirely glabrous except tlie fiowers. 
Brancbes and branclilets slender, pmle when (Iry, terete or tlie 
branc/lilets somewhat enlarged a.nd sliglitly compressed at the 
nodes. Leaves cliartaceoiis, olivaceous and shining on both sur- 
faces, linear-lanceolate 20 to 30 cm. long, 1.5 to 2.5 cm. wide, 
narrowed npv’ard to the acuminate apex, the base rather abruptly 
acnte, sometimes roundecL, lateral nerves impressed on the upper 
surface, veiy yirominent on the lower surface, tlie latter about 23 
on each side of the midrib, straight or somewdiat enrved, 
anastomosing directly with the somewhat arched, equally distinct, 
suhmarginal nerves, the reticulations lax, ohscure. Flowers cauliue 
or on the larger ])ranches helow the leaves, solitary or fascicled, 
about 2.3 cm. long, their pedicels pubescent, 3 to d mm. in length. 
Sepals ovate, prominently aenminate, slightly pubescent, obscurely 
nerved, about 6 mm. long, 4.5 mm. wide. Outer petals lanceolate, 
.about 2.3 cm. long, ? to 8 mm. wide, aemninate, slightly pubescent; 
inner petals much thickened, ovate-lanceolate, about 12 mm. long, 
blnnt-acnminate, pubescent, tlie upper jDortion of the cone 
triangular- Carpels man}^ oblong, 1-ovulate, 1.5 mm. long, ap- 
pressed-pnbescent ; styles elongated, pubescent, 3 to 3.5 mm. long; 
.stigmas somewhat expanded!, not lobed nor toothed. Anthers 
oblong, 2.5 mm. long, their connectives apieulate. 

Sarawak, Sdol, Native collector 2Jf'23, February to June, 1914, 
tlie flowers indicated as yellow. xC very strongly marked species 
readily reeognizalfle by its chartaceous, linear-lanceolate, pro- 
minently nerved leaves, the midrib, lateral and marginal nerves 
being impressed on the upper surface and very prominent on the 
lower surface. 

Goniothalamus nitidus sp. nov. 

Arbor circiter 7 m. alta, ramulis junioribus plus minusve 
ciipreo- vel eastanco-pubescentibus, ramis glabris; foliis olivaeeis, 
utriiique nitidis, supra glabris, siibtus glabris vel parce 
piibescentibus, chartaceis, oblongis vel oblongo-ellipticis, 22-30 
em. longis, apice abrupte obtuseque acuminatis, basi acutis, nervis 
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utrinque siibtiis perspieuis, arcuato-aiia^toniosiuitihiis : 

fioribiis lascabnilatis, eaiilmis vel in raiiiis vetii^rioribiis, 
lati8, jil'iisniiirusve (>.5 cm. ioingis, kniter pubeseeritihus : >epalis orln-^ 
eulari-()\'ati8, 1 eni. flianietro; retieiilatis ; ]>etal:i> exterioribiis laiiceo- 
latis, loBge aeiiminatis, 1 J-2 cm. latisdiiterioribu^ ealyptratis, 1 fia. 
longis; earpeliis iiimierosis, 1- Tel 2-oviilati8, hirsutis, .stvlis 3 mm. 
lojig’is, glabris, Htigaiate 2‘-lobato, lobis siibliabeilatis : fruetibu- 
oblojigo-obovoideis, riigosis, glabris, eireitt*r 2 cm, loiigis : sciiiinibii-’ 
1, rariter 2. 

A tree about T in. higlu the .very young branchlet> imn'e oi^ 
Ics.s cupreous- nr castancoiis-pubescent, tlie iiower^ ah'o snnmwhat 
])ubeBcent. BranclicH dark-colored wlioii dry. glai>rm!>. IjcavcB 
olivacaams, Binning on both Rnrface.8, oblong to obiong-clHjnic, 
22 to 30 cm. long, 6 to 10 cm. wide, ehartaceous, the apex almqnly 
and o])tnse]y acuminate, tbe l)ase acute, the iijiper Biirfact^ glabrous, 
the lower snriaia* sparingly pulieseent, idtimatidy glabrous or 
nearly so; lateral nerves 11 to 20 on each sid(‘ of tbe inidril). 
prominent on tlie lower surface, nearly straight, anastt>jnosing 
diirectly witli more or less arciied marginal nerves 3 to 1 mm. from 
the edge of the leaf: the niarglmd nerves as ])rumiik‘iit as the lateral 
ones, the retiimlations subparaileiv slender, ratiier' lax: petioles 1 To 
1.5 cm. long, sliglitly puijeseent, iih glabnuis. Flowers 

dark-red! or reddish-brown, fa-seieled on the braiU'hes below the 
leaves and. on the trunk, about 5.5 cm. k)ng, their pedicels 

dark-brown when dry, sparingly .thriUiginous piibest'ent, 1.5 
to 2 cm. long, each subtended by several ovate or oblong- 

ovate diensely ]>iibescent bracts 2 to 2.5 mm. in iengtli. 

Sepals orbicular-ovate, nearly free, about 1 cm. in diameter, 
rounded or very shortly and obtusely acuminate, somewhat 
pubescent and distinctly nerved. Outer three ])elals lanceolate, 
6 to b.5 cm, long, 1.5 to 2 cm. wide, somewhat narrowed below, 
greatly narrowed upward to the rather slenderly but o])tnsely 
acuminate apex, sparingly appressed-piibescent on both surfaces, 
],)rown wlien dry, with a distinct midril) and several skuuler lateral 
nerves ; inner three pjetals co-nnivent, about 2.3 cm. long, .1 cun. wide^ 
pubescent externallv, glabrous inside, the lower snrfai'e of the 
cone somewhat iniiated, then contracted, the upper part sharply 
triangular. Stamens very numerous, oblong, 3.5 mm. long, the 
coiineetives apiculate. Carpels many, oblong, inequilateral, 1.5 
mm. long, pubeseeut, 1- or 2-oYulate; styles about 3 mm. long, 
glabrous, thickened upward, the stigma somewhat rklobed, the 
iol)es more or less liabellate. Fruits oblong-ovoid, brown when 
dry, rugose, glabrous, about 2 cm. long, the apex rounded, base 
acute, the pedicels sparingly pubescent, their apices somewhat 
triangular. Seeds 1 or 2, obovoid, compressed, about 1,5 em. long. 

British Kortli Borneo, Ba’tu Lima, near Sandakan, Eamoft 
1068 (type), 172Jf, 1276. ' On steep forested ridges and along small 
streams in forests at low altitudes. ,A species apparently allied 
to Oonioikalmnus fasciculatm Boerl., from which it diffei's in itvS 
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diartaeeous^ abruptly an shortly obtuse-acuminate leaves, 
orbiciTlar-ovate and distinctly nerved sepals, and in its larger 
flowers, the external petals not caudate-acuminate, the internal 
petals nmcl) larger and up to 2,H ein in length. 

‘Qonlothalamus dolichocarpus. sp. nov. ' 

Frutex 1 ad 3 m. altus, tioribus exeeptis glaber; foliis chartaeeis 
vel subcoria(‘eis‘, oblongo-knceolatis vel obilongo-oblanceolatis vel 
obIongo-elli])ticis, in sieeitate utrinque griseis et ininutissiine 
verruculosis, 25-40 cm. longis, T-12 cm. latis, obtuse 
acuminatis, ])asi acutis vel subrotundatis, nervis utrimpie 
15-30, supra leviter im[)ressis, subtus perspieuis, arcuato- 
.anastomosantibus; tioribus caulinis, plerunique solitariis, 3 cm. 
longis, petal is coria(*eis, einereo-])ubescentibus, exterioribus 
•oblongo-laiU'eolatis, 8-10 mm. latis, interioribus (nnniventibus, 
2.2 cm. longis; antheris 3.5-4 mm. longis, connective rostrato; 
carpellis circiter 10, oblongis, 5- vel 9-ovulatis, stigmate truncate; 
[Tuctibus cylindraeeis, G-11 cm. longis, 1.5-2 cm. diametro, 
.glabris, 'seminibiis 4-U. 

A shrub 1 to 3 m. high, the trunk 1 to 2.5 cm. in diameter, 
glabrous (‘xce])t the tlowers, branches grayish or brownisii, rather 
smooth, terete, tlie ultimate ones 2 to 3 mm. in diameter. Leaves 
•chartaceous to su1)coriac(‘ons, oblong-lam-eolate to oblong- 
oblanceolate or oblong-olliptic, grayisii a].ul shining on both sur- 
faces when dry and. nstially minutely verruculose, 25 to 40 cm. 
long, T to 12 cm. wide, obtusely acuminate, the base acute to 
somewhat rounded: lateral nerves 15 to 30 on each side of the 
midrib, slightly impressed on the upper surface, eonspieuoiis on 
tile lower surface, arched-anastomosing, foraiing a more or less 
looped marginal nerve, the reticulations lax, not prominent; 
petioles 1.2 to 2 cm. long. Flowers chietly from the trunk and 
larger branches below the leaves, sometimes axillary, solitary, 
about 3 cm. long, greeiiish-white, the pedicels about 1.5 cm. long, 
the basal bracteoles triangular, pubescent, about 2 mm. long. 
Calyx about 1.3 cm. in diauieter*, the lobes' coriaceous, ovate, con- 
spicuously acuminate, somewhat pubescent, about 1 mm. long. 
Petals coriaceous, the outer three lanceolate to obloug-lanceolate, 
somewhat pubescent on both surfaces, about 3 cm. long, 8 to 10 
mm. wide, narrowed upward, slightly acumanate; inner three petals 
ohlong-lanceolate, cinereous-pubescent on both surfaces except at 
the vaulted base inside, 2.2 cm. long, 8 mm. wide, obtuse, the base 
slightly vaulted and distinctly clawed!, the ctew stout, 4 to 5 ainii. 
long. Stamens numerous, 3.5 to 4 mm. long, the connectives 
rostrate. Carpels about 10, oblong, pubescent, 3 mm. long, the 
glabrous style equalling the carpels; stigma truncate; ovules 5 
to 9. Fruits cylindric, 2 to 4 on each peduncle, yellow when fresh, 
dark-brown or gray when dry, glabrous, 6 to 11 cm. long, 1.5 to 
2 cm. in diameter ; seeds 4 to 9. 
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Britisli Xortli Borneo, Batii Lima and Sibnga, iiear Sandakan. 
Bamos 1250, 1623 (type), 163Jf, 1879, October, XNovoinber, and 

r) ecem])er, 19?0. In tbiekets and in forests along small sn'ea^ns 
at lo \7 altitudes, loeally known as hahancaon, A remarkable 

s] )eeies on account of the small size of the plant: its eloiigate{i 
loaves which in color and texture resemble those of Gonioihalannu^' 
vH(crop]ij(I]uf^ Hook. f. and Th., its tisnally solitary and chiefly 
caxiline iiowers; its nimierons ovules; and its greatly elongated., 
cylindrie, 4- to 9-seeded fruits. In its nunierous ovules it tran- 
scends the limits of the genus QoniothalcnN us phut iininistakaldy 
belongs in this group. 

Poiyalthla Blume. 

Polyalthia tenuipes sp. iiov. . 

Frutex 3 ad 4 m. altiis, ramulis leviter pubeseeutihiis: foliis 
breviter ])etiolatis, oblongo-elliptieis, ehartaeeis vel siibcoriacei.s.. 
glabris, 18-30 cm. longis, 5-10 cm. latis, acuminatis, basi 
o1)tiisis vel subrotundatis, symmetrieis, leviter auriculato-cordatis, 
supra eastaneis vel bninneo-olixmceis, nitidis, stibtus pallidioribus 
vei brinmeis, iiervis utrinqiie 15-17, subtus valde ])erspieui.s. 
arciiato-anastoinosantibus, nervis seciindariis et reticiilis distinetis : 
infruetescentiis axillaribus, longissime peduneulatis, ]>edunculo 10 
-20 cm. loiigo: fruetibus elli])soideis, 1 cm. longis, perspicue 
apieulatis, pareissime hirsiitis, eastaneis vel. brunm*is, pedieeliis 
1.5-2 cm. longis. 

A. shrub 3 to 4 m. high, the young branch lets slightly 
pubescent, the older brandies brown or dark-brown when dry. 
Leaves shortly ])etioled, oblong-elliptixe 18 to 30 cm. long, 4.5 to 
11 cm. wide, chartaceoiis or subeoriaceoiis, glabrous, tiie apex short- 
ly acuminate, the base obtuse or .scmiewhat rounded, symmetrical,, 
slightly anriculate-coj'date, the u])por surface eastaueouvS or 
brownish-olivaceous, smooth, shining, the lower surfai'c paler, 
usually brownish: lateral nerves 15 to 17 on each side of the, 
midrib, very prominent on the lower surface, arched-anastomosing, 
the reticulations lax, distinid; petioles stout, 5 iniiu. long or le.ss. 
Flowers unknown. Fruiting peclnncdes axillary, slender, 10 to 2i> 
cm. long, glabrous o r slightly pubescent, the torus suhglobose, up 
to 7 mill, in diameter, more or less ferruginoiis-lnrsute. Fruits 
usually uiimerous, up to 30 on each peduncle, ellipsoid, about 1 enn 
long, rod when fresh, dark-brown when dry, very sligblly appressed- 
hirsute, distinctly upiculate, their pedicels 1.5 to 2 cm. 'loim, 
sparingly appressed-])ubeseent. 

British Xorth. Borneo, Batu Lima, near Saudakaii, Bamos 
1501 (type), 1323, 1285, 1931, October and November 1020; ]Voo(l 
962, October, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. A s]jecies 
apparently most elosely allied to PohjaUMu longipes (Miq.) Koord. 
and Val. of Java, but diifering from this and from its ally. 
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P suhconkila Bliinie, in its more e nerved leaves wliicli 

are svTiinietriea], not inequilateral at the base, its nineh longer 
peduncles, and its apienlate fruits. 

Polyalthia xanthopetala sp-. .nov. ■ 

Abor b vei 12 in. alta, ranmlis dense ferrugineo-piibesecntibus ; 
ieliis oldoiigis vcl late oblongo-ohlanceiolatiS;, 18-25 cm. longisi, 
siibcoriaceis, nitidis, bruinieo-olivaoeis, eosta utri-nqiie pubescentibiis, 
aiaiininatis, basl late aeiitfe vel subrotiindatis, nervis utrin(|ue 
M]*cit(‘r 13, su])tns perspicaiis; floribus 1 cm. longis, faseieiilatis^ 
[iedieellatis, caulinis et in ramis Tetiistioribus ; petalis subaeqiialibiis, 
laneeolatis, (droiter 1 (mu. lonigis, 10-12 mini, latis, aeuminatis, 
leviter pubesceiitilius ; earpelis niinierons, oblongis, piibeseeiitilius, 
1-ovuIatis: fnudibus subglobosis vel ovoiideis, 2-2.5 cm. diainetro, 
dense jnilieseentibiis. 

A tree 8 to 10 m, liiglp the branehlets slender, densely 
feiTiiginoiis-puheseent, tlie ultimate ones 1.5 mm. in diameter. 
Brandies luigose when dry, glabrous, dark-colored. Leaves oblong 
to broadly oblong-lanceolate, sulieoriaceous, 18 to 25 cm, long, 4 
to 8 cm, wide, ratlier cons])icuously acnminate, base broadly acute 
to somewliat rounded, the upper surface olivaceous, shining, 
glabrous except l;or the puliescent midrib, the lower surface some- 
what paler, glahroiivS, or tlie midrib usually somewliat pubescent; 
iaterai nerves about 13 on eadi side of the midrib, prominent on 
tlu^ lower surface, somewhat curved, scarcely anastomosing, the 
reticulations rather dose, slender; petioles 5 to 10 mm. long, 
ferruginous-j.mbesceht, in age glabrous. Flowei's yellow, about 7 
<'jn. long, fascicled on tlie trunk and on tlie lirancbes below the 
leaves, few in a fascicle, their pedicels densely ferrugiiious- 
pnheseent, 1.5 to 2.5 cm, long. vSepals triangular-ovate, acute, 
pubescent, 5 to (> mm. long. Petals subequal, distinctly pubescent 
.at the laiso outside, very sparingly pubescent aliove or glabrous 
inside, lanceolate, about T cm. long, 10 to 12 mm. wide, slightly 
.acuminate. Stamens iudelinite, oblong, 1.5 imu. long, the con- 
nectives ])rodneed, rounded, truncate. Carpels many, oblong, 
dimsely a]q)T'essed-pubeseent, 1.3 mm. long, 1-ovulate; styles some- 
what (dub-shaped, 2 mm. long, deciduous. Mature fruits sub- 
globose or somewhat ellipsoid, about 2 to 2.5 cm. in diameter, 
dejisdy ferruginous-pubescent as are the fruiting pedicels, the 
torus in fruit about 1 cm. in diameter. 

Britisli ’Xortli Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 1705 
(type), 1820^ Agwma 1027 , October and Xovemiber, 1920. 

In*^ damp forests. at low altitudes. A species apparently allied to 
Pohjallkm laieriflora King, but at once, dfetinguisliabie, among other 
■eharacters, 1 ) 3 ' its densely pubescent fruits. 
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Polyaltliia dolicliopliylla Merr. in.Pliiiip. Joiim. Sci. 14.(1919) 
391 . 

British "Xortli Borneo. Lalnik, Seko:n«\ Sebugsa, Foxwortliy 
(UL VillahnJ J 04 . Ramo^i 157S. 1639, T6Jf2, 1717/1739. I'UM 
Domintjo 1110. hi forests along small streams at low alti- 

tudt'S. A fi]]e series of s'pedmeiis of this very eliaraeteris tie species 
niatehlng* in all I'espeets our geries of specimens from Pana>’. The 
si)ecies was previousB known only from Pamay. 

Polyalthia subcordata Bliiftie P'1 Jav. Anon. (1828) 71.f. ' 33. 
oOB; Koord. & \'aleton Bijdr. Eoomsoort. Java 9 (DO:-)) 292.. 
British North Borneo. Kalahakanf Tawao, Bii)iiga, and Batu 
Lima, Wood 903, ]lllamil dJfO, Ramos 119S, 163:1, 1601, 1S7S\ 
193S, lOSO. In damp foresfs along saniall streams at low altitudes.. 
The fine series of speeiinens apparently repres'eiit the t>'])k'al d avail 
form of tfie spedes, a^reeiaig elosely witli Javan material and with 
the descriptions baserl on Javan material. I am iiicliiied to believe' 
that the Malay Ikniinsnla form deseribed and figaired by King'^' as 
BhnneT species is s[)eeifically distinct. 

Polyalthia lateriflora (Biiun-e) King in Jonrn, As Soc. Bengal 
61“ (1892) 7)8. Ann, Bot. Gard. Clilcutta 4 (189;>) l;], f, lOd. 
Guafteria lafeviflom Biiiiue Bijdr. (1825) 20, FI. Jav. Ann. 

(1828) lUO, /. 30, J.2 I). 

Sarawak. Saimatang and Santubong, Foxivorthff 167, JiJff), both 
in fruit. May and June, 1908. Malay Peinnsiila. Java. s 

Popowm Endliicber. 

Popowia velutina King in Jonrn. As. Soc. Bengal 61- (1892) 
94, Ann. Bot. Gard. Calcutta 4 (1893) 120. /. KUB, 

British North Borneo. Sandakan, Wood S30. On forested 
slopes at low altitudes, Malay Peninsula (Perak). 

Phaeanthm Hooker f. and Thomson. 

Phaeanthiis impressinerviiis sp, nov. 

Arbor parva, ranuilis florilmsqne clense fernigineo- vel 
('astaneo-pnbeseentibns, ramis glabris; foliis oblongo-oldaneeolatis 
vei elliptico-oblaneeolatis, 17-25 cm. lougis, suhcoriaceis, in 
siccitate atro-olivaceis, utrinque nitidis, glabris, vel subtiis ad 
costain nervosque paree pnbeseeiitibns, apiee acaiminatis, ])asi aentis, 
nervis ntrinqne circiter 12, supra impressis, sii])tiis valde perspieiiis, 
areuato-anastomosautilms; fioribus dreiter 2.3 cm. longis, extins 
dense ferriigino- vel casta iieo-pubeseentibns ; sepalis petalisqiie 
exterioribns siibaequalibus, ovatodanceolatis, 1.5-2 mm. longis, 
aenminatis, petalis interioribns 10 mni. latis^ acuminatis; capellis 
nnmerosis, l-ovnlatis, stigmate oblongo-obovoideo, dense f er- 
rngineo-pnboscente. 
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A sinall tree, the yoiinger branch flowers densely 

feiTiiginoiis- or oastaneons-ptibescent, the branches glabrous^ 
]>row]i .rugose. Leaves oblong-oblaneeolate to ellij^tic-oblaneeolate, 
IT to 23 ein. long, 5.5 to 8 can. wiclej siibcoriaceous, dark-oiivaceoiis 
and sliinijig on l)oth surfaces when clrv’, the upper surface glal)rous 
or, ^y]]vu young, sparingiy pubescent along the midrib, the lower 
surfa('e slightly pubescent along the midrib and. lateral nerves, 
iiltiinatelv glabrous or nearly so, the apex acuminate, base acute; 
lateral nerves about 12 on each side of the inidrib, impressed on 
tile upper surface, very prominent on the lower surfacwy arelicd- 
anastoniosing, tlie reticuilations sleiicier, lax; jietioles somewhat 
pubescent, 8 to 1 0 mm. long. ■ Mowers about 2.3 can. long, external- 
ly very densely fcuTuginoiis- or eastaneous-pubeseent, lilunt- 
.aeuminate; sepals and exterior petals subequal, ovate-laneeolate, 
1.5 to 2 mni. long, acuminate, the interior petals broadly lanceolate, 
.acuminate, up to 2.5 cm. long, 1 cm. wide, internally glabrous. 
Antliei's many, olilong, slightly narrowed below, the connectives 
truncate. Carpels many, oblong, 1-oviilate, appressed-puliescent, . 
2 mm. long; stigmas oblong-obovate, densely ferriigiiious-piibesceiit, 
including the glabrous sStyleabout 1,2 mm. in lengtli. 

British North. Borneo, Sibiiga, near Sandakan, Ramos 1792 ^ 
December, 1920. In damp forests along small streams at low 
altitudes. A species well characteri/.ed by its densely ferruginous- 
or castaneous-pubescent flowers and its subcoriaceous, very pro- 
juineiUly nerved leaves, the midrib and nerves being conspicuously 
impressed on the upper surface. 

Uvaria Linnaeus. 

Uvaria micrantha (DC.) Hook. f. & Th. FI. Lid. (1855) 103; 
.King in Ann. Bot. Gard. Calcutta (1893) 26, t IcS, 
Guatferia mimmtha DCb Mem. Anon. (1832) L2. 

Biutisii North Borneo, Mcmipakat, near Kudat, Agama 1081 y 
Xovember 12, 1920, in thickets near the seashore. Burma to 
liulo-China, Malay Feninsii]<a!, ''Sumatra, Luzon, Mindoro, I^anay, 
.and Palawan. 


WoodieUa genus novum. 

Bejiala valvata, deorsum connata. Petala crassa, elongata, 
valva.ta, omnia usque ad 1 cm. connata, exteriora elliptica vel 
oblongo-eW ipticn, in teriora, angustiora., o>blan,eeolata. Stainiiva 
nnimerosa, oblonga,, c-onnectivo oblaque trunaato. Carpella nuiner- 
osa, oMoiKga, 1-ovulata, stigmatibiis eompressis, orbieularibus, sessi- 
libus, ,decidfais. — Arbor pai^va, infloresc'eutiis exceptis glabra; Mia 
•oblonga-elliptica ^ vel obiongo-lanceolEta, siyininetrica, floribus 
mefSiocris, mtilihis, ' faacMflatis, pedi<^llatis. ^ 
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Woodielia ' sympetala sp.' pov.: 

Arbor oireiter 5 in. alta, infioreseentiis exeeptis glabra, r amis 
te]’eti})us, ramiliis tenaibns; foliis obloiigo-elliptieis vel obioiigo- 
laiu'oolatis, ohartaeeis, 20-35 cm. longis, acamxiiiatis, basi aciitis 
yo] roniiidatis, iieryis iitrinqiie circiter 12, siibtiis perspicuis 
cuiaatis, obscure aiiatomosantibiis p floribiis faseieiilatis, 3.5- 
4 (. 011 , longis, leyiter pubesceiitibiis, petalis cleorsiim omniiio- 
eunuatis: fascactilis cauliuis et in ramis yetustiori'biis, pancitioris. 

A tree about 5 m. high, glabrous except tbe inflorescences, 
brandies and branclilets terctta grayish, tbe ultimate innnchlets 
a])oiit 1.5 mm. in diameter. Leayes oblong-cilipTic to oblong- 
lancerjlate, cbartaceons, 20 to 35 cm. long, 0 to 13 cm. wide, rather 
pale when dry, sinning, tbe apex rather conspicuously aeimiinate, 
base acute to rounded ; lateral nerves about 12 on each side of tlie 
midril), iisnaliy slightly iiiijmessed on the upper sinTace, yery 
]}roirnnenr on tlu,* lower surfac'e, somewhat ascending, sliglitly 
ciir\'ed, ohsciiridy anastomosing, the [jrimary reticulations slender, 
rathei* lax, sirb'paraUd : pietioles 5 to 10 mun. long. Flowers 
fas(d(‘led on tlie hranclies bdow the kau’es and on nodules on the 
trunk, yidlowisli-white, |}edicelled!, 3.5 to 4 cm. long, sparingly 
pubescent, their pedicels 2.5 to 3 (*m. long, soniewhar piilieseent 
and. with a small braeteole below tbe iniclclle. ( Alyx ahjut 1.5 cm. 
in diameter, somewliat pubescent, 3-lobed, the lobes itroadly oyate, 
obtuse or acute, vaiyate, 8 to 9 mm. wide. Petals 6, yalvate in two 
series, coriaceous, 1)1 aek when dry, wholly united for the lower 
1 cm. the tree .portions of the outer ones oblong-elliptic to elliptic- 
obtuse, somewhat narrowed below, 3 cm. long, 12 mm. wide, the 
inner three narrowly olilanceolate, as long as the outm* ones, but 
about o.ne-balf as wide, all thickly coriaceous, the tubular lower 
]jart of the corolla cyliudric or slightly contracted at the throat, 
the lobes ascending or somewhat spreading. Stamens numerous, 
3 mm,, long, the coiniectiyes truncate, overlapping, only sliglitlx' 
]u‘odiiced. Larpels })imn‘rous, oblong, appressed-pubescent, 1.8 
to 2 mm. long with 1 basai ovule; stigma orbicular, glabrous, 
('ompressed, sessile, about O.S umi. in diameter. Fruits oblong- 
ovoi<l, about 4 cm, long, dark-brown when dry, somewhat pubescent, 
sul)e(|ually narrowed to the aeiite base and the obtuse apex, their 
]>edi<'els piihesc'cnt, about 8 mm. long, tbe torus somewliat thick- 
ened, 1 eiu. in diameter, ferruginous-puliescent ; seed rather large 
finnnatiire). 

British Xorth Borneo, KSilaiga and Kalahakan, near Saudakan, 
lirtfifos 7502 (type), 7cSY7A, Villa /nil :2 6^, September and Xovember, 
19 B) and 1920. In damp forests, sometimes along small streams 
at low altitudes. This proposed new genus is dedicated to l^rr. 
I). 11. Wood, (.'onservator of Forests, British Xortli Borneo. 
Through iits petals being entirely united for the lower 1 cm. and 
otlierwise strictly yalvate, this proposed new genus approximates 
to Fapualffiia, a genus well represented in the Philippiines and in 
Kew Guinea ; it di.f!ers from PapimUMa in its strictly l-ovulate’ 
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carpels and in its syiiinietrieal leaves. Its alliances otlunnvise are- 
nianilestly witli rohjalihia § 2lonoon^ from wliieli it is at once 
disrinonishable by its united petals. Like Papvalthia it is probably 
a d(3rivative of Poli/aWiia. Its flowers somewhat resemble thos(‘ 
of EriirosaNfhiini, but striictiu'ally are very different from those of 
that g(mns, and the proposed new genus is certainly Jiot closely 
allied to Pnicosanildun. 


MYRISTiCACEAE. 

Knema Loitreiro 
Knema winkleri sp. nov. 

Arbor, iniiorescentiis exceptis glabra, ranmlis fernigiiieis.. 
glaberriimis ; folds oblongis vel oblongo-eiiiliptiici'S, coriac-eis, 11- 
14 cm. long’is, utrinqiie aciitis/ nitidis, olivaceis, subtns 

glaneis, Tier\’is iitrinqii'e cfrc^iter 11, distm tiorilms ^ in aia- 
liastris depresso-gloljosis, siibtriangnilari ferrngim^oqjiil’-es- 

eeirtibiis, circiter 2.5 nmi. diametro ; pedicel I is ckeiter 4 mm. longis : 
disco stamineo brevissime stipitato, glabro, triarignlare 1.5 mm. 
diametro : antlieris (L in paribus ad aiigiilo'S dispositis. 

A tree entirely gla-broiis except the inliorescences. Brandies 
dark-brown, terete, somewhat rugose, the hark fissured wlieii dry,, 
the very young branclilets feiTUghious, shining, not at all puhes- 
eent. Leaves oblong to obloiig-elliptic, coriaceous, 11 to 14 cm.. 
Jong, 4.5 to 5.5 'em. wide, sliglitly subeqiially narrowed to the acute 
base and apex, the upper surface olivaceous, shining, the lower 
surface glaucous, tlie midrib and lateral nerves distinct on both 
surfaces, very prominent beneath, the nerves alx>ut 11 on each side 
of the midrib, the reticulations evident on both surfaces: petioles 
about 1,5 era. long. Staminate tiowers fascicled in the leaf axils 
and in the axils of fallen leaves, 5 to 10 in a fascicle, the ]>edicels 
minutely ferriigi nous-pubescent, about 4 nmi. long, with a very 
small bracteole at the upper oiie-foiirtli, the buds miiintely ferru- 
ginous-puhoscent, depressed-fglobose, distinctly triangiila.r, about 
2.5 mm. iu diameter; perianth-lobes coriaceous, orbieular-ovate, 
about 3 mm. long. iStaminal disk subsessile, triaiigniar, about 1.5 
.inm. in diameter!^ the anthers 6, in pairs, a ]:)air at each angle of 
the disk. 

Dutch Borneo, llayoep, Winkler 1908. A remarka.bly 

distinct species. The specimens have been distributed as LHsea 
sp. It apparently is most closely allied to Knema tmuji Warb. of 
tlie Malay reninsiila, from wdheh it is distiiiguislied by its flowers, 
irerves, ami especially by its distinctly triangular buds, strongly 
triangular staminal disk, and by it? few anthers, these being 6 only 
and in pairs at the angles of the disk, the sides of the disk being 
Jiakecl and without anthers. 
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Knema obioiigata sp^iio.v; ■ . , ' 

Ar])or, rainulis dense ferrugineo-ciliato-tomentosis, raiiiis 
:gia.bris : foliis ohlongis,, ellm.rtaeeis vel saibeorkm 
iongis, aeiiminatis, l)asi rotiiivdatis, rariter siibaeiitis. supra glaln'is, 
laevih'Us fniticlis pallidis \'el bniiineisAsiiMiis pallidionbus e leviter 
cd]ia.U)-'],)iii)eseenitib;iis, nervis ntriiicpie eirciter 3*3, supra leviter 
inipressis, subtiis valde perspicuis, retieulis siilBiis distiiietis, so'ijra. 
subobsoletis : :}baK.4ibiis pedicel la tis», eiiipsoideis, cni. loiigis. 

dense ferrugiiieo tomentosis, iiidinnento plumoso, arillo apice tan- 
tunx laciniato. 

A tree about 8 m. higln .tlxe brancHets (lensel^^ ferriigiiious- 
ciliare-toinentose, the braxiclies glabrous or nearly so. Leaves ol)- 
long, chartaceoU'S to roibcoia'acmjus, 20 to^ long, 4 to TO cm. 

wide, tile apex distinctly acuminate, the base rounded, rarely sub- 
acute, the upper surface glabrous, smooth, shining, browjiish or 
pale when dry, tlie lower surface paler, sometimes more or less 
glaucous, more r>r less ciliate-]>a};)eseent, tlie indumentum pale or 
ferruginous, rather dense aloiig the midrib, scattered and more or 
less (leciiluous on the surface ; lateral nerves about 23 on each side 
of the midrib, slightly impressed on the upper surface, very pro- 
minent oil tile lower surface, ana 'tomosing, the reticulations rather 
(dose, distinct on the lower surface, Imt indistinct or often nearly 
oljsoiete on the upper surface; ].>etioles rather stout, ferruginoiis- 
pubescejit, 1 to 1.5 cm. long. Fruits axillary and in the axils of 
fallen leaves, eiilipsoid, 2.5 to 3 cm. long, densely femiginous- 
tomeatose, the indumentum distinctly plumose. Aril lacerate only 
near the apex. Pedicels stout, ferruginous-pubescent, 8 to 10 mm. 
long. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Lima near Sandakan, Ramos 
IJfrJS, 17^U 1757. 16GS (type), October and Xovcmlier, 1920; 
Agania lOOS^ Xovembcr, 1920, On forested AcrM:'< ai low altitudes 
locally known as (hm-dam. A species apparently most closely 
aillied to Knema Iaunn(( Warb. from which it is distinguished by 
its more numerous nerves and by the reticulations ])eing nearly 
obsolete on the upper surface. The leaves are also much larger 
than in Warburg's species, wliile the fruits are distijictly pedieelled. 

Knema nitida sp. nov. 

Arbor, inflorcscentiis exceptfe gdabra, ramulis tennibus, plerum- 
({ue verriiculosis: foliis chartaccis vel sidxcriaceis, elli]>ticis vel ole 
]oiigo»elli,]jticia 18-30 om. loiigis, apace rotumlatis, obtnsis vel 
obscure acamilnatis, basi plerunKfue rotnnda.tis, supra (xlivaceis, 
uitidiis, r4iibt)us bnnmeis), nervin iitrinque 14-20, siibtus valde 
]>ersj})k'uis, reticiilis subparallelis, utrijique distinctis; floribus 9 
fastdcnlatis, pedicellatis, 7 ad 8 mm. longis, lobis ovatis vel obloug- 
ovatisc 45-5 mm. longiiS; <5 8-9 mini. diametli’Oi, kvbisi late 

■ovatis, disco staminco breviter stifpitato, distinete triangulare, 2 
man. dia.metro, antheris 6; fruetibus ellipsoideils, 3-4 cm. loiigis, 
minute ferrugineo-puberulis glabrescentibus^ arillo apace tantum 
laciniato. 
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A tree a.hoiit S in. g^la-brons exeep't the infloreseeiiees uiiich 
are more or less ferruginous-puhesceiTt. Braiielies hrowip, terete,, 
soniCT'liat wrinkled when dry, tlhe bark stigilitly or not at all fissured, 
the nltiiiuate hranehlets about 2 mm. in diameter, nsually sliightly 
verr'iienlose. l^eas'es clmrtaeeons or snbeoriaeeoiis, elliptic' to oblong- 
el]i[)ti(% 1(S to do cm. long 7 to 12 em. wide, the apex rounded, 
obtuse or sometimes obiseiirely aeirmiimite, the base nsnally rounded, 
the uipier surface olivaceous, .‘strongly siiinhig, the lower surface 
l)rowni,sh, sonisetimes slightly glaneous; lateral ■fle^^'es 14 to 20 
on each side of the midrib, very prominent on the lower surface, 
somewhat spreading, curved, obscurely aiuistomosing, the retieula- 
tious sui)parallcl, distinct on liotJi surfai'cs, ]»ctio]es 2 to S cm. long, 
ih’stillate flowers fascicled, axillary, their ‘pedicels up to 10 mm. 
long ; perianth 1 to 8 mm. long, the buds oblong, cylindric, the lobes, 
ovate to oblong-()\-'ate, rounded or subacute, glabrous, 4,0 to 5 mm. 
long, eoTiai'OOus, united below into a siparingiy ferniginous-pubes- 
cenb 2 to d mm. long tube; ovary ovoid, pubescent, the style stout, 
glabrous, 1.5 mm. long. Staminate iiowers 8 to D mm. in diameter., 
the lobes broadly ovate, c-oiuave, rounded or obtuse, glabrous or 
obscurely pubescent, the buds de[>ressed-globos'e, the pedicels 5 to 
b mm. lo’iig, somewhat piihesceiit : stamijial disk shortly stiputate, 
the disk distiiicdly triangndar, about 2 mm. in diauierer, the anthers 
b, in ])airs at tlu* angles of tlie disk. Fruits ellipsoid, brown when, 
dry, d to 4 cm. long, miamtely ferruiginoiis-pii'iiescent or ultimately 
glabrous, their [jcdicels stout, 1 to 2 cm. long. Aril lacerate only 
at the ap-ex. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Ijima and Sebuga, near Baudakan, 
Barnof^ UlSO (type), /7A9, lUO'J, October, Xovembor, 

and December, 19,2(0. Along small streams in damp forests at low 
altitudes. A species apparently most closely allied to Knema 
I'orihahii Warb., but its ultimate branchlets entirely glabrous, the 
leaves relativcdy much wider and with fewer nerves, the reticulatious 
distinct o»n both surfaces, the anthers 6 only and borne on the 
angles of the distiaictly triangular stamhial disk. It is one of the 
few known species with relatively large .staminate flowers, 

LAURACEAE. 

AcHnadaphne Xees. 

Actinodaphne diversifoiia sp. nov. 

Arbor })arva, ramis glabrjs, kevilms, raiiuilis dense fernigiiieo- 
pnbescentilnis : foliis verti cilia tis, 10-30 cm. longis, utrinque 
snbaequaliter augustatis, liasi acutis vel cuiieatis, apice teniiiter 
atro-brnnneis, fcrrugineo-villosis, iiervis utrinque circiter 10,. 
subtus valde ])erspi(uiis, reticulis prirnariis siibparallelis, dis- 
tinctis : nml)ellulis fasciculatis axillaribus extra-axillaribusque ; 
bracteis orliiciilari-ovatis, rotvindatis, 2 mm. longis, deeiduis, 
sessilibus vel subsessili.bus, paucifioris ; perianthiii segmentis dense 
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■fe rrii,a'i i teo-] nilicseentiJjiis, late H>vatis ; sttaiminodeis 51, laiieeolat is, 
luemljranaceis, iila.iisentis brevibiis/ loDgissime dliatis ; sepalis 
.aerreseeiiril)iis in cupiilo 4-5 mm. diamietro, lobls subpersisteii- 
tilnis ; Ibnu'tibiivS oToicleis vel ellipsoM^ 

A small tree, tire bra neb esglabimis or nearly so, sniootli, the 
braiU'hlets, infloreseeiiees, and lower surface of the leaves eon- 
si )itau;()u sly pnbeseen^^^ Leaves verticillate, lanceolate to oblong- 
lanr-(‘o]at(‘, snlx'oriacemis, 10 to 30 cm. long, 3 to 4 cm. wide, 
suberjiiall}’ narrowed to the enneate or acute base and to tLo rather 
slenderly and sharply acuminate apex, the upper surface smotUli, 

, grayish -green vrli on dry, shining, the lower surface ratlier dark- 
brown and densely feiTUgiiious-villoiis on. the midrib and lateral 
nerves, the bail's on the reticulations more seattei*ed ; lateral, nerves 
ahouT 1(> on eacli side of the niidrih, euinxnl-ascanifl^ nut \ery 
evident on the n]i])er siirfa(‘e, very prominent on the hnver sin-face, 
the }>riniary reticulations siibparallel, rather close, distiiu-t;p)etLo1es 
1 to 3.5 cm. long. .Flowers fascicled at the nodes ami also along 
the interjiodes of the nltiniate hranehlets, fei-ruginous-puhest'enT, 
the subtending bracts (>rlnAatIar-ovate, roiinded, mort‘ or less eiliate, 
about mm. in diaineter, deeiduous. .Stain inate dowers several 
ill taich uiiil?(dlule, the nmheliules sessile or nearly so. Perianth 
segments denscdy aj)pressed-piibeseeiit, broadly ovate, 2 to 2.2 mm. 
long. vSramiiKxh^s 9, meinbranaeeons, lanceolate, ghd)rous,. about 
1 mm. long, their short filaments long-eiliate ; glands ('onspiciious, 
■ovoid-reniform, 0.5 mm. long. Calyx-tube in fruit somewhat eup- 
-sha])ed, 4 to 5 mm. in diameter, ferruginous-pubescent outside, 
villous inside, the perianth-lobes subpersistant, the pedicels stout, 
.ferruginous-puhescent, 3 to 4 mm. long. Young fruits ovoid or 
‘ellipsoid, Idack when dry, wriiikletl, about 8 mm, long. 

British North Borneo, Sebuga, near Sandakan, Ramos ISoS^ 
December, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. A species 
perhaps as <*losely allied to Adi no daphne ridleyi (.lamble as to 
any other species, but ditiering racl^ieally m its vegetative characters. 

LHsea Lamarck. 

Litsea ciiprea vsp. nov. 

Arbor ])arva, ramis olivaeeis', subglahris, laevibus, eiiX'iter 1 
-cm, dianietro; foli/is alternife laneeolatis, snbeoriaceiS', 35-40 
uiii. longis, ntrinqiie subaetjiialiter angiistatis, hasi cuneatis, apiee 
toiuiter acaiminatis, supra glahrks, griseo-olivacels, nitidis, subtus 
deiisissiine eupr'eo-pubesceaiitibus, kuKimiento nitido aitpresso, nervis 
utriuque 15-18, adscendeutibus, distinetis; nmbeilnlis fascieiilatis, 
a,xillaribus„> is ub SOS’s i*]ib.us; bradtciis' denlsie jbrunnecv.pubesceutibiis, 
orbicuiari-ovatis, 4-5 mm. diaiinetro; ])erian.thii segmentis elliptieo- 
ovatis, oijtnsis, 3 inm. longis, staminibus fertilibus 9, filamentis 2 
mm. longis, paree ciliatis, staminodeis in floribus 9 linearibus vel 
liiiieari-spatulatds, 1-1.2 nmi. longis. 
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A small tree., the ])mnclies browiiish-olivaix 1 cm. in 

‘J'iaDietcn’, smootl), glahroiis or sliglitly ]mbeseeiir. Leaves alterjiaftg 
subeoriaecons, 35 to 43 eni,. kmg, 8 to 10 om. Avide, sn])e(|iially 
narr(nve(l to tlie cuneate ])ase and to the sleodeily acTiminate apex, 
the upper suidaeo s-niooth, o-la])>ro-ns, grayisli-olivaeeon.s, the lower siir- 
laee e'H})rt‘Oiis, rlenseiv ]>iibeseent with very >hort, appressed, some- 
what shining hairs; lateral nerves 15 to 18 on each .side ol the mid- 
rib, eiirved-aseending at an angle of abont 45'-', distinct on the 
lower sn ]*faee, ohsenre on the npper surf aee, tlie pri i nary reticulations 
rather drstinet beneath; petioles glabrous 2 to 2.5 cm. loiig, 
rmbelliiles fascicled in the leaf axils, few in a fasc.'ick, snbsessile, 
tlie ped'iineles at most 2 mm, long, these and the involiieral bracts 
densely brown -pubescent, the bracts 4, orbienlar-ovatc^, 4 to 5 mm. 
ill diameter. Flowers about 5 in each ninibelhile., their pedi(’els 
stont, 3 mm. long, densely pubescent. Perianth-segments of the 
staminate dowers elliptic-ovate, obtuse, soinewliat piiliosccnt, 3 
mm. long. lAntile stamens 9, their dlaments abont 2 mm. long\ 
.sparingly ciliate; anthers all 4-eelled, 1.2 to 1.5 inm. long. Pistil- 
late tiowers similar to the .stamiiuate ones, the slaminodes linear to 
lin(‘ar-s])atu]ate, 1 to 1.2 mm. long, the gdands eonspiciioiis. Ovary 
g'labrons, stia'ma very large. 

British Aortili Borneo, Batii Lima., near Sanda.kan, Ramos 
1267, Oetobei', 1920. In damp fo-rests aloiin small streams at low 
.altitudes. A s])oeies strongly cliaraeterized by its elongated loaves 
which are grayish -olivaceous on the n.pper surface and densely ciip- 
.rv‘ 0 'i.is-piibescent with short, appressed hairs on the lower surface. 
Its alliance npru-ars to he with Lit sea finna TIogIc L’. of the Malay 
Peninsula, Borneo, and Celebes, but it is radically different from 
that species, in its vegetative characters. 

Lifsea caulocarpa sp. nov. 

Aihor parva ramiilis et siibtns foliis pins ininnsve ferrugineo- 
piiheseentibns, ramis teretibns^, ramnlis leviter angnlatis; foliis al- 
ternis, oblongceohovatis, snbeor.i’aceis, 20-33 cm. longis, acntis vel 
■'obscnre aenniinatis, niinnte a])icnlatis, basi cnneatis, supra olivaceis 
vel viridi-olivaceis, glahris, nitidis,, snbtns brnnneis, nervis ntrinqne 
■eirciter 34), pmspicnis ; nmbelliilis fascicnlatis canliriis et in ra.inis 
vetnstioribns ; ]jednnenlis circiiter 15' can. longis, dense pallide- 
pnbescentibns; bracteis obovatis, 6 mm. longis, truncato-rotiindatis, 
dense pnb(^s('ontibns; perianthii sogiuentis 0, [derinncpie oblance- 
olatis, 4-5 mm. longis: staminibns fertilibus 12,- iilamentis 
teimibus, parce eiliatis, 0-1 mm. longis; sepalis aeeroseentibns 
in enpiilo, sn])ligm)so, glabro, L5 cm. diametro-, trnneato, snb- 
sessili ; frnetibns ellipsoicl^eis, 12 mm. longts. 

A tree up to 1 m. high, the branchlets and the lower surface 
■of tlie leaves more or less ferrugiaious-pubeseeni Brairches terete, 
brownish, somewhat wrinkled when dry, glabrous, the branchlets 
more or less angular, rather densely pube»scent. Leaves alternate, 
nblong-oborate, lirmly charta.ceoiis or snbcoriaceons, 20 to 33 cm. 
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long. S to 1-1: eni. wide, the apex acaite or Ten' ■obsciirel}' a.eii]rii;n.ate- 
rat!)C:r apieiilate, soiiiewhat iiarrowecl below to the eiiiieare 

laise, the upper surface oliTaceGiis or gieeiiish“OliTa,ceoiis, gla!)rou.s. 
siiioorl], shining, tlie nerves impressed, the Iotoi* siirfa.ee usiiallv 
brownisbi, pnlieseent vith seattered, short, usiiallv ferruginous Inrirs 
lateral nerves aljoiit 20 on each side of the midrib, prominenr on 
the lower surface, spipading-eairved, obsciirelv anasioniosing, tlie- 
retii-nktioiis rather diLStiiiet; petioles pubesicen-t, 1 to d enn in 
iengtii. ElO'Wers fascicled on the larger brandies and on the trunk, 
few to nuinv iiinbeiluies in a fascicle, the individual peduncles ujs 
to 15 nmi. long, densely pubescent, the involiieral bracts obo\'ate. 
b mm. long, truueate-j’oimded, densely pale-piibescent. Staniinate 
liowers b in each umindlule, tlichr pedicels 3 nun. lunu*. densely 
puheseent. Periaiith-segmeuts 6, iisiially obi anceo late, 4 to 5 lum. 
long, somewhat pubescent. Fertil'e stamens 12, tlieir iilanioiits 
siender, b to 1 nun. long, somewliatveiliate ; anthers about 1 in;m. 
long. Glands conspicuous, dark-colored, oblorig-obovoid, somcwliat 
stipitate, about 1 nmn long. Fruits 2 or 3 in a faseiele, rarely >scdh 
tary cm the smaller branches, up to 20 in a fascicle on tlie trunk, the 
latter fascides u]> to T cm. in diameter. Aeerescent calyx eu]>- 
shaped. glabrous, about 1.5 cm. diameter, shallow, truncate, imown 
when dry, obscurely 6-.sulcate or roundeil-aiigular, siihsessile or very 
shortlv pedicelled, the fruits ellipsoid, more or less angular to- 
silicate whcii dry, rounded, aboitt 12 rani. long> 

British Xortb Borneo, Sebuga and Imbuk, Jinmos ISOJ^ fty])e), 
iJtf/, Yillamil Jf59, Xovemter and December, 1920, and February,,. 
1911. In damp level forests at low altitudes, A species proba]>ly 
as closely allied to Liisea cauliflora Stapf as any orher described 
form, but diffei’ing in immerons details. It is well cbaraeterized 
by its fasck'Ied, cauliiie inflorescences. 

Litsea sandakanensis sp, nov. 

Arbor parva ranmlis et siibtus foliis dense patiileque fernigineo-. 
]mbevScentibus ; folds optpositis, ehartaeeis, oblanceoiativS vel oblongo- 
ellipticis, 22-34 cm. iongis, utrimpie vsubaecjualiter angustatis, 
bast aeutis, apiee aeutis vel aeimiinatis a'pieulatisc|iie, supra viridi- 
olivaeeis, nitidis,, subtiis ferrngineis, nervis iitrinque 12-14, 
subtus cum reticiiHvS vald-e .perspieuis; fructibus subsessilibiis, axi- 
iaribus, faseiciilatis vel solitariis, glohosis, ' gdabris, 8-10 mm. 
diametro, sepaiis accreseeiitibiis in ciipiilo, tnmcato vel irregiiiariter- 
4-lobato subcliseiformi, 5 mm. diametro. 

A small tree, the branches, petioles and lower surfaiw of tlie 
leaves densely and softly ferruginous-pubesceii.t with spreading 
hairs. Imaves opposite, eliartaceous, oUanceolaie to oblong-idliptic, 
22 to 34 cm. long, 6 to 10 cm. wide, subecjualiy narrowed to the 
broadly acute base and to the a-exite or slightly acuminate and' 
distinetjy apieulate apex, the upper surface gTeenisih-olivaceous. 
shining, g]al)rous (except for the pubescent midrib, not foveolate, 
the lower surface ferruginous, softly pilbeseent; lateral nerves 12‘ 
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to 14 01 ) eacli s i tie of the midrib, on the upper 

.suriaee, very piHimijieiit oai the loTOr surfat*e, eurved-aseeiidino’, 
stroll o'jy (uirveti near the margin, searcely anastoiniosiiig, the secoiid- 
ai*v nerves and roticiilations lax, A-ery prominent on the lower 
.■surface: petiolt^s donseJ}^ feiTiiginons or hi munpnheseenl, rather 
stout, 1 to 1.4 fin. iong\ Ihniits axOlar^^^^ sulisessile, fascicled, or 
.solitary, glolinse, glabroris, 8 to 10 mm. iii dial note r, dark-hrown 
vvlien dry, smooth, the atAn’eseent calyx pub truncate or 

irregularly d-lobed, aboiit 5 mm. in diameter, almost disk-like. 

British ICorth Borneo, near Sandakain, Bawos lo07, October, 
10‘h). In forests at low altitudes. A species inanilVstly belong- 
ing in the group Litsea sessiliflora^J^^ f., hut the indiimien- 
tum on the Iowau- surface of the lea.¥es mndi denser, the jjerves only 
.slightly inipresstal on the uprper surface/and the reticulations not 
at all impressed and scarcely ‘eyident on the up-per surface. 

Litsea megalophylla sp. iiOT,. 

Aihor eirc'iter 12 m. alt a,, ram is inerassatis, .1-2 eni. dia- 
iiietro, eieatricibiis magnis' iii-strnetis, riigosis, ramulis dense ferru- 
^gineo-pubeseeiitibus; foiiis coriaccis, obo-vatis vel obkmgo-obovatis, 
28-50 cm. longis, rotundatis, basi euneatis, supra laeTibiis, pailide 
viridibus, .nitidis, sui)tus Imunneis, gilabris, nervis utrinque edreiter 
25, cum retiejuiis valde perspiicius ; infructescQiitiis. raicmnosis, 
-ex axillis defoliatis, 4-5 laii. longis, .ferrugineo-pubescentibus ; 
-sepalis in cupulo vaide accrescentibus paucis, subligiiosis, rugosisi, 
briinneis, glalnls, eiipulo 8 cm. JongO', 2-2.5 cm. diametroi, truncato, 
■deorsum ajigustato erasse stipitato; fructibus eliipsoidak, leviter 
].RibeS'centibiis, 3.5 ad 4 cm. longis. 

A tree up to 12 m. bigli, the branches glabrous, thickened, 
rugose, 1 to 2 cm. in diameter, brownish, the petiolar scars large 
■and co.iispieuous, tlie ultimate branchlets 5 to S mm. in diameter, 
-densely ferruginoiis-])ubeseent, more or less angular. .Ijoaves eoria- 
(ecus, oiiovate to oblong-obovate, i'S to 50 cm. .long, 12 to 23 cm, 
wide, alternate, the apex broadly rounded, ba.se euneate, the upper 
.surface smooth, pale-greenish when dry, the lower surface brown; 
lateral iieiYes about 25 on each S'ide of the midrib, somewliat spread- 
ing, very prominent on the lower surface, curved-anastomosing 
•close to the margin, the priiuaiw reticulations *subparailel, very 
-distinct; petioles, stout, 2 to 3 cm. long, somewliat pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous. Fruits raceinosely arranged on rather S'tout, 
ferruginous-pubescent rachises from the axils of fallen leaves or 
from the liraiuhes below the leaves, the rachises 4 to 5 cm. in 
length. Falyx accrescent, almost woody, cup-shaped, rugose, brown 
wli'en dry, glabrous or nearly so, 2 to 2.5 cm. in diameter, 3 cm, in 
length, abruptly contracted into a stout pseudostalk I to 1.5 cm. 
in length. Fruits ellipsoid, brown wlien dry, sparingly pubescent, 
.'3.5 to 4 cm. in length. 

British Aortli Borneo, Batu lima, near Sandakan, Wood 9oS 
(type), Bamos JJfGO, October, 1920. In dam]) forests at low alti„ 

iJ. A. Soc., No. 85, 1922. 
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tildes. A S|.>eeies stroiight cdiaraeterized by its imtisiiaily large.. 
o};)Ovatc-‘ to obloiig-ubovate, coriaceous, rounded, Yery proiiiineutiy 
nerved and reticulate leaves; by its tliickeiied branelies ; and ]>y its 
raceniose iirfnietescences wliich are borne on the branches Iselov' 
the lca\'es. Tlie av/cresceiit eah^ees and fruits are unusually large. 
It ■prolial.ily Ijelongs in the group with Lifsea megacar pa (Tainbicc of' 
tlie Malay Peirinsula, but is radicaliy different from that species. 

Litsea, eliipticibacca sp. nor. 

Arbor parva, i-annilis leviter brunneo-piibesceiitibiis exceptis 
gialna., rainis teretibiis, laevibiis, ramulis 2 min. diametro : foliiS' 
alteriiis, coriaceis, aiiguste obiongis', 15-20 cm. iongis. utrinque 
siibaeijualiter angii^tatis, basi cuneatis, apiee acutis, nervis utriii- 
(|iie 14-2(b subtns cum lAhieiilis subeonfertis distinetis : frneti- 
biis axillaribiis, faseieulatisj, sepal is aecreseentib us in eiipulo, in- 
crassato triiucato (urciter 12 min. diametro, breviter pedicel lato,.. 
fructibus eilipsoideis. apiculatis, eirciter 1.5 cm. iongis. 

A small tree, the very youngybranelilets sparingly appressed 
brown -pubescent, otherwise glabrous (flowers unkuown). Brauebes 
terete, smooth, dark-hro wn, the ultimate branehlets aliout 2 mm. 
in diameter. Leaves alternate, coriaceous, narrowly oblong, 15 to- 
20 cm. long, o.5 to 5 cm. u'ide, snbecpially narrowed to the acute- 
apex anti to the euneate base, the upper surface smootli. somewhat 
shining, brownish or olivaceous when dry, the lower surface |>aier: 
lateral nerves Id to 20 on eacii side of the midrib, spreading, some- 
what curved, distinct on the lower surface as are tlie rather close 
retieidations: petioles 1 to l.S cm. long, dark-brown or nearly black 
wlien dry. Fruits in axillary fascicles and in. the axils of fallen 
]ea^TS, usually about 3 in a fascicle, the accrescent, calyc-es shallow- 
ly cup-shaped, thickened, lu'owii, truncate, about 12 mm. in dia- 
meter, the pedicels stout, 3 to d min, in length. Fruits ellipsoid 
or slightly narrowed upward, apicidate, dark-brown or olivaceous 
when dry, shining, rather coarsely reticulate-rugose, about 1.5 eim. 
long. 

Britisli Xorth Borneo, Batii Lima near Sandakan, [tamos 1S97 
(type), 1'26(K October, 19'20. In damp forests along small streams, 
at low altitudes. This species manife.stly belongs in the group' 
with Liisea singnporensis Gamble and L, peral'eams Gamhle, from 
both of which it is distinguished by its eilip-soid, not gloliose, fruits.. 

Litsea grandis (Wall.) Hook. f. FI, Brit. Ind. 5 (1<S86) 162;. 
Gamble in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 75^ (1912) 136. 

Teiraniltera grandis Wall. Cat. (1830) no. 2552, nomen nuchonr 
^leissn. in DC. ,Prodr. 15^ (186d) 188. 

Sarawak, SioL Xuiire collector 240Jf. Bur. Sci, February -dune,. 
1914. Bnrjna, IMalay Peninsula, Java. 
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Litsea megacarpa CHniible ill iNe^v Bull. (^1^^ 304, Juurn. As« 

S;oc. Bengal 75^ (1912) 1^5. . 

British Xorth Borneo^ Sehiigu, Mamos 1647, A"o\eruljer, 1920. 
In foi-ests along small streams at iovu altitiid^^^ llalay Peninsula.. 

Litsea bancana (Miq.) BoerL HamlL Keini. FI. X'ederL Ind. 3 
(1900) 143. 

Tetmnthera hancana Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 11 (1853) 950. 

Sarawak, Sima tan and Santubong’, Foxworthij ./.A;, lot, 417>, 
May and June, 1908. In forests at low altitudes. Banka, Java, 
Amboina. 

Litsea odorifera Mileion in \i\ Bogor. 3 (1909) /. PTO. 

Sarawak, ntmr Kueluhig, Nalive collecior 9J, 720, 1S9G Bur- 
Sci. : British Xortli Borneo, l)etween Fsukan and Kiiota Belud, 
d/r.s. Clemens 07 ( 77 . The speeiineiis agree closely witli Valeton's 
description and with material from specimens cultivated at 
Buitcnzorg; Java. Sumatra, Palawan. 

Dehaasia Blunie. 

Dehaasia triandra ^lerr, in Philip. Joiirn.vSci.l (1906) Suppl.lDJ. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Saiidakan, Wood 956, 
Bamos 1624 , October and November, 1920. In forests at low 
altitudes. Philippines. The Bornean form has somewhat larger 
leaves than the common Philippine one, but the fertile stamens 
are 3 only, and there appears to l)e no essential differences. 

Linder a Thnnherg. 

Lindera malaccensis Hook, f . FI. Brit. Ind. 5 (1886) 183 ; Gamble* 
in Jonrn. As. Soc. Bengal 75^ (1912) 19-1. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Wood 005, Ramos 15SS, 
October, 1920. Jn forests at low altitudes. Malay Peninsula. 


HERNANDIACEAE. 
llligera Biunie. 

Illigera celebica Miq. Ann. Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. 2 (1865-66) 215. 

BritisSh North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1825. In thickets at low altitudes. The genus is new to Borneo, 
Dhe species being previously known only from Gelebes. The 
Bornean specimens agree very closely with MiqueFs description 
except that the hlaments are puberiilent rather than pilose. 

S. A. Soc., Ko. 85, 1922. 
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: SAXIFRAGACEAE. 

Poiyosma Blunie. 

Polyosma integrifolm Biimie Bicljr, (1825) 659. 

Bi'itisli Nortli Borneo, Sibiigxie}', near Sandakan, Ramos 1 
In forests along streams at low altitudes. Malay Peiiiiisiila, 
Sumatra, Java. 


CONNARACEAE. 

,, Ageiaea .Solaiider.: 

Agelaea agamae sp. iiov, ' 

Fruteix seandens, inti orescent iis exeeptis glaber ; foliis 3- 
foliolatis, folio] is cliartaceis vel sii])coriaeeis, oblongo-elliptieis, 9 
“15 eini. iougis, pin\spicme obtnseque aeuniinatis, basi rotuiKlatis 
vel subacutis, 3-nerviis, nervis adseendentibiis, utrinque plernnique 
3, perspieuis; ])aniculis e ramis defoliatis, leviter pubescentibus, 
5 cm. longis, follieulls oblongo-oboToideis, 1-1.1 cm. longis, 
obtusts,, 'hand i‘osrratisi, leviter rugosls sed liaiid tubereiila.tis, 
dense niirnitequo piibernlis; seininibns luuid arillatis. 

A seandent, glabrous ^dne or the inlioresceiiees sliglitly 
pubescent. Brandies terete, grayish -brown. Leaves 3-ioiiolate, 
their petioles 6 to 12 cm. long; ieatlets diartaceous or siibeoriace- 
oiis, obiong-dliplie, entire, 9 to 15 cm. long, 4 to 6.5 ein. wide, 
the apex rather conspicuously aeumiuate, the acumen blunt, the 
base rounded to subacute, 3-nerved, the lateral leaflets somewhat 
inequilateral, tlie upper surface grayisli, the lower surface some- 
wliat brownish wlien dry; lateral nerves above the basal pair 
usimlly 3 on each side of tlm midrib, ascending at an angle of 
about 45°, somewhat (uirvcd, anastomosing, the prhiuiry reticula- 
tions lax, distinct; petiolules black when dry, about 5 min. long. 
Intiores(*ences from the bran dies below the leaves, about 5 cm. 
long, slightly pubescent when young. Sepals eliiptie-ovate, obtuse, 
1.0 mm. long, men* or less puliesceiit. Petals glabrous. Pollicles 
somewhat inequilateral, o])Jong-obovoid, 1 to 1.4 cm. long, obtuse, 
not at ail bealaal, slightly rugose when dry, densely and minutely 
pulierulent, the indumentum brown. Seeds narrowly oblong, up 
to 9 mm. Jong, tlie aril entirely wanting. 

British Xorth Borneo, Bulu River Valley, near Sandakan, 
Agama 7S6, Septeinber, 1919. Ln forests at low altitudes. A 
species belonging in the group with Agelaea wallichii Hook. f. of 
the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, from which it dilfers radically 
in its follicles not being at all beaked and not at all tuberciilate, 
and in the entire absence of the aril. Proni tiie Philiiippiiie 
Agelaea- trinervis (Llanos) Alerr., which it resembles even more 
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closely tliun it dues A. u'alUchii, it differs in its iioii-tuliereiilate 
follicles wliieh, are not at all beaked, shorter inflorescences, -aiul 
noTi-arillate seeds. 

Agelaea sarawakeiisis S]>. nov. 

hrutex staindeJis, infioreseentiis exceptis glaber; foliis 3- 
foliolatis, foliolis ohlo-ngis, eoriacedsv 20-B0 cm. loiiais, (> ad 9 em. 
latis, apit'O obscure ol)tiise<]ue aeiirninafis, basi plerunujiic rotunda- 
tis, supra piuicticiilatiss nervis utrinqne 8-10, patiilis, perspieiiis, 
anastornosantibus, reticiilis perspicnis, densis; cymis axillaribus, 
fascieuiatis, sub finictu 2 cm. longis; lollieulis inacKjiiila torn li bus, 
12-14 mm. longis., rugosis sod liaiid tiiberculatfs, brevissiine 
rostratis, dense ])runn(‘()-pn])eseentibiis; seminibus ol/iongo- 
ellipsoideis, 12 mm. lonigisi, in iiiforiore parte qiiarta arillatis, 

Abvoody vine, glabrous exce])t the inflorescences, the ])ranehes 
reddisli-hrown, terete. Leaves 3-foliolate, their petioles stout, 
8 to 11 em. long; leaflets coriaceous, olflong, 20 to 30 em. wide, 
o1)Scui’ely blunt-acinninate, the base usually rounded, that of the., 
lateral ones slightly asymmetric, the upper surface nninutely 
pitted ; lateral nerves 8 to 10 on each side of the midrib, spreading 
at lu^arly right angles, curved, strongly anastomosing, prominent 
on the lower surface, tlie reticulations rather close, prominent: 
petiolnies 5 to 1 mm. long. .Panicles e 3 unose, faseieiiled in the 
upper axils, in fruit 2 cm. lon,g or less, somewhat pubescent. 
Follicles someM'hat rugose, inequilateral, 12 to 14 inm. long, very 
shortly beaked, not tnborculate, densely pubescent witli short 
brown liairs, when mature strongly recuirved. Seeds oblong- 
ellipsoid, about 12 mm. long, arillate in the lower one-fourth. 

Sarawak, near Kuching, Native Collector 1101., Bur. ScL^ 
received in Xovember, 1912, A species apparently most closely 
allied to Affelaeu hullettii King of the l^lalay Peni,usn.]a, but the 
leaflets are larger, obscurely and obtusely acuminate, not acute,, 
their bases rounded, not euneate. 

Ag^elaea woodii sp. hot. 

Friitex scandeus, ramulis et ioifloreseentiis et foliis utrinqne 
ad costa m nervosque ferruguieo-p'ul>esoen'tibus ; foliis 3-foliolatis, 
foliolis oblougo-ell'ipticis vel elliptico-ovatis, 10-15 cm. lougis, basi 
rotimdatis, apice pers])icue obtuseqiie aciiminatis, nervis utriuque 4 
vel 5, perspicnis; paiiieiilis axilaribus termiinalibusque, angustis, 5 
-10 em. longis; flotibiis 4- et o-meris-; sepalis dfense pifl)escentibus, 
1.8 mm. lO'Ugis ; staminibiis 8 vel 10, filamentis gkbri.s ; earpellis 4 
A'ei 5, dense hirsiitis, augus'te oblongis. 

A scandent vine, the larger branches glabrous, purplish-black 
when dry, the hranehlets, inflorescences and petioles rather densely 
ferruginous-pu 1)6^^013111. Leaves 3-foliolate, their petioles 4 to 5 
mi. long ; leaflets chartaceous or sub-coriaceous, aitire, oblong-ellip- 
tic to elliptic-ovate, 10 to 15 eni. long, 5 to 8 cm. wide, the 

R. A. Soc., No, 85, 1922. 
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ba.se rouixdecl, seaiiewliat apex eoiispiciioiisl}' aeiiniiiiatej 

the aeiiBieii stoiity about 1 cm. loiig, bliiait, the upper surface 
brownisli-olivaceoi].^, glabrous except for the f errugiiious-piibeseeiit 
iiiiclriib and nerves,, the lower surface pale-browuisili, somevdiat piib- 
esceiit along the midrib and iierTes; lateral iierTes alxove the ])asal 
pair 4 or 5 on each side of the midrib, prominent, ciirTed, ascending, 
the piinia IT reticulations also prominent; petiolules ferniginoiis- 
piil'jescent, about 4 man. long. P'aiiieles narrow, terminal and in 
the axils of the uppermost lea.ves, 5 to 10 cm. long, denselj piibos- 
f'ciit. Flowers 4- and 5-merous, wdiite. Sepals oblong, obtuse, 
•jjiibescejit, 1.8 nini. long. Petals narrowly obloiig-obovate, glabrous, 
3.5 mm. long, 1 to 1.2 mm. wide, obtuse. Stamens 8 or 10, their 
filaments glabrous, 2 to 4 mini. long. Carpels 4 or 5, narrowly 
oblong, 1 mm. long, den selic hirsute. 

Eritksh Xorth Borneo, Siian Laniba Eiver near Saiidakan, 
Agnma did, August, 1018. In level forests at low altitudes. The 
specimens were originally identified as Agelcim horncensls Merr. 
from wliid] the species is radically distiiiguished hy its sligiitly 
^ puliesoent leaflets and by its floral ebaracters. Ojii account of the 
number of the stamens its allianee seems to be with Agelaea walllcliii 
Hook, f, ratlier tliau .1. horneerms. From A. agamae it is distine- 
giiished by its indumenumi and by its in florescences hieing terminal 
and axillary, not. eauline. 


Connarus Linnaeus. 

Connarus euphlefoius sp. nov. 

Frutex scan dens, jXTspicue ferrugineo-pnbeseent ; Mils 
usque ad 40 cm. loiigis, foliolis pleriimque 1, olxlongo-olIipticLs, 
cliartaeeis vel snbeoriaeeis'., 10-16 cm. longis, supra glabris, nitidis, 
subtus ad costam nervosfjue ferrugineo-pubeseentibus, acnminatis, 
])asi rotimdatis vel acutis, minute pel ta.tis, nervis utriiufue 10- 
12, supra impressis, subtus valde perspieuis ; follieulis inaequilater- 
aliter obovoidcis, 4.5-5 cm. longis, 3 cm. latis, extiis dense rtifo- 
brimneo-pubeseentibns, intus simplieiter pubescentibus, apice late 
rotiiudatis, inflatis, 2 cm. erassis, deorsum angustatis. 

A woKxly vine, the bnmehlets, petioles, infioresceiiees, fruits, 
and the lower surface of the leaflets on the midril) and lateral nerves 
densely ferrngin(>us-piihcs(-ent,the branches up tolcni. in diameter 
also with similar ijulunientum. Ijeaves up to ^0 cm. long, rather 
long-petioled ; leaflets usually ?, oblong to oblong-elliptic, chartace- 
ous or subcoriaceous, 10 to 16 cm. long, to 6 cm. wide, the upper 
surface olivaceous, sfhining, the lower surface paler, apex shortly and 
obtusely acuminate, base rounded to obtuse and usually niinutely 
]>eltate ; lateral nerves 10 to 12 on each side of the midrib, impressed 
on the upper surface, very prominent on the lower surface, somewhat 
I'urved and ascending at an angle of ,alx)ut 45^k tlie y)rnnary reticula- 
tions subparallel, distinct. Panicles in, fruit about as long as the 
leaves, tlie folicles obo void, inflated, 4.5 to 5 cim. long, about 3 cm. 
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wide, the apex broadly roiindedy the stigniati broadly acute 

and laterally situated at about the upper two-thirds, gradually nar- 
rowed to the acute or somewhat obtuse base; inflate about 2 cm. 
thick, outside very densely pubescent with dark reddisli-brown hairs,, 
inside simply pubescent with pale-brownish hairs. Seeds obloiigx 
shining, the aril flesh}’, yellmnsh-brown when dry, about 1' nim. 
long.. .. 

British iNortli Borneo, Batu Lima near Saiidakan, Ramos llSU 
Oetol^er, 1920. In damp forests and in clearings at low altitudes, 
A species well characterized by its very proiiiiiaiently nerved leaflets^, 
the nerves being impressed on the upper surface and very prominent 
on the lower surface. The dark-hrofwn indumentum of tlie branches, 
inflorescences, fruits, petioles and on the midrib and nerves on the 
lower surface of the leaflets, eoinposed of short simple liairs, is 
eharaceristiic. It apparently belongs in the group with Co}i 7 m>inis 
fernigmeus 

Cnestls Jiwsieii. 

Cnestis paiala (Lour.) comb, nov, 

Tkyswniis paiala Lour, FI. Cochin eh. (I'iOO) 284, exel. syn* 
Eunrph. 

Thysayiiis cockin'chmenm DC. Prodr. 2 (1825) 91. 

Cnestis diffusa Blanco FL Filip. (1837’) 386. 

0 nestis mmifloiv Griff. Xot. 4 (1854) 432. 

British Xorth Borneo, Kudat, C astro 9S9, Xoveniber, 1920, on 
slopes at low altitudes. Burma, Siam, Indo-Cliina, Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, and the Philippines. The genus is new to Borneo. 
Loureirovs description clearly applies to this species and his specifle 
name should be adopted. 


The Bearded Pig (Sus barbatus) in the 
Malay Peninsula. 


. ' Br H. 'B. Eobiksox and- J. - C, Moultcw. 

We 0 "\VG file reBiarkal'ile cliseoYerY of the BearrliMl Pig in tlie ^ 

' Mala.y Ikmiiisula* to Dr. W. S. Leicester ait entliiisiasrie s|)f)rtsDuni 
who olttaiiied a single female speeiiTieii some years ag*o in. the 
vieinitt' of Pekan. Pahang. The occiirreneejiowever.was set reniark- 
al>!e and so at variance with preconceiTed ideas of geographical 
distribution that ]:>ending further evidence it was not eunsi(h‘red 
advisable to place the oocnrreiiee on foriiial record. .Notv liowover 
that a further speeiinen has heen obtain ed from the same lonalily 
there is no donbt wluitever that the species must he regarded as a 
nieinher of the peninsnla fauna,, though as noted below we tltink 
it not imjwobable that its presence is really due to sonu* extra- 
ordinary change resulting in the landing of a herd from .Borneo, 
the home of the true Sus harbat us, or ir om the rndo Arciiipelago 
wheiY^ the rather dulnous race 6b swot is foim ' 4 

In answer to queries Dr. W. S. Leic-t^ster wrote under date 
Alaroh Ihtli. 1916, in reference to the original specimen — a fully 
adult female: '"Yes I am quite certain siie was shot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pekan. T rememher a herd of this brt?ed appeared 
in the neighhourliood and I shot this large sow and several half 
grown ones from time to time l)iit could not get at the hig boar 
which was very cunning and got away every time. They were 
some time about Pekan but eventually disappeared and I iiave not 
come across any since.''" 

Dr. Leicester very kindly presented this spetdmeii to the 
P. M. S. Museums. 

Mr. J. E. Iveriipe, District Officer^ Pekan, has now obtained 
the skull of a boar, which he has generonsiy presented to the 
Baffles IMnseum, Singapore; he writes under date December Oth. 

1921: 'Tt was shot by Towkay Lee Cheow^ — an old Pekan cdiaracter 
who has hunted and kept a pack these thirty years— about six 
weeks ago at a place called Siingei Genek, some two miles up river 
from Pekan towm. He gave me the skull and the description and 
told me that in all his experience extending over thirty-three 
years, and including the slaughter of thousands of ])igs he had 

never seen such an animal He told me tliat the 

remarkable things about it were its great lejigth and height, but 
what impressed him most %vas the fact that it had a thick tuft of 
hair under each eye about two inches long and a good sized beard. 

It ^veighed ISO katis (240 pounds) and was very emaciated. 

He said he thought, if in conditionyit would have sealed 230 katis 
or more. It was a solitary boar.^^ 
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The above statement siipj)orts the suggestion tiiat this animal 
was the last survivor of some herd that had gained aci'oss to the 
Malay Peninsula and whieli had not been abic to jnaiiitain itself 
under exotic conditions. Possibly even, it was the actual l)oar to 
which Dr. Leicester refers. , 

The description together with an excellent sketch with inea- 
siireinerits^ at once suggested the interesting possibility of this pig 
being >Sb/,s' harbatus which was originally described from Borneo 
mid later discovered in Sumatra and the Pliio Archipelago, and 
described by ]\[iHer under the name oi ^ 

A comparison of the skulls with a topo-type of Sus oi from the 
Indragiri Eiver, S. E. Sumatra, and with specimens from Tanjong' 
Batii, Great Durian Island and Bintaiig Island, Ehio Archipelago, 
shows that they cannot be separated with certainty from this 
fori)], nor on the other hand can they be distinguished from a 
considerable ,,serics of the tme Sus harbatm from various parts of 
Sarawak, Borneo. 

The question then arises, is this pig indigenous in the 
Malay Peninsula, or is this particular record the result of some 
fortuitous visit by an adventurous pair — perhaps from Pulo 
Batam, 10 miles south of the soutliern extremity of Johore — who^ 
establislied themselves for a brief period in Pahang? Native 
stories of a giant white pig in Johore undoubtedly refer to this 
species. On the whole we are inclined to think that it is not 
indigenous in the Malay Peninsula. Its rarity here — v^e know of 
no other examples having beeen killed or seen authentically — 
seems to point to the fact of it being only an occasional visitor. 
If it were n Peninsula species in the strict sense, the geographical 
distribution would be difficult to explain. On the other hand 
one should not lose sight of the fact that under favourable cir- 
ciimstnnces sufficient individuals might reasonably come in from 
the Malayan Islands near the maindand and establish themselves 
for a noticeahle period. 

Mr. Boden Kloss ^ has recently dealt with the Malaysian 
Bearded Pig. He points out the difficulty of distinguishing 
barhatus of Borneo and Sus oi of Sumatra and Ehio on the dental 
characters given by Miller. ® We agree that they are too variable 
to be of any usq. Kloss however would separate Sus oi on the 
longer muzzle ( ‘^^and perhaps a little broader"^); the longer 
mandibular symphysis ; the deeper mandible and the slightly more 
concave profile of the face. These statements broadly speaking 
agree with certain notes made by one of us in the early part of 
1918 but hitherto unpublished on the topo-type of Sus oi in the 
Eaffles Museum, which w^ro as follows: — 

1. Miller, Proc. Biol. Soe. Washington, xii, p. 51 (1902). 

2. Kloss, Journ. Straits Branch,, Boy. Asiat. Soe. No. 83, pp. 147, 150,, 

(1921). 

3. Miller, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. pp. 737-758 pis. XXXIX-LXIII (1906). 
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The s]>eeiiiieii is an absolute topo-type of Sus oi and in •^'iew 
of certain ditrereiiees between it and the cleseription and nieasiire- 
rnents of the type ments more detailed deseriptioii. Tln^ animal 
is very fnlly adult but not aged. The naso-froiital snturc is still 
visible l)iit the l)asi"Oceipitai is eonipletely ossified. Tln^ t eel Is 
iBeliiding tln^ posterior molars in both jaws are somewlnn worn 
Imt not so that the details of the enamel spaces <'annot be 
recognized. 

'' Viewed in tiie basal aspect^ the rostrum,, anterior to the 
canines is l)roador than in similarly aged speciinens of harhirlns. 
The zygomata are more heavily hiiiit and more divergent and tlic 
tnsk sheatlss more reciirved than in the Bornean animal while the 
‘Cranial region is tnore sharply bent upwards from the level of the 
orbits, Tlio niandil.mlar symphysis is longer and tliis region of 
the jaw heather than iiioSho^ lm%atus of equal size. l\Ir. Miller 
states that out of the specimens exaniined by liijn only two, tlie 
ty])e and a specimen from Pal embang, had the posterior iimlars in 
a condition tit for examination. The diagnosis of tlie race, liow- 
ever, depends on the fact that in S'lis oi the upper jtosterior molar 
has ^ its posterior portion much iiarrowed**'' the lower tooth lacking 
the terminal Iieel but with the third transverse ridge reduced to 
4i terete Iieel-like remnant.’ ” 

Further examination of larger series from Borneo and else- 
where now convinces us that real differences between the Bornean 
anmial and otliers from Ehio and Sumatra have not yet been 
demonstrated and that all tlie alleged characters of skulls from 
the latter localities can he explained bj’ the varying age and innate 
variability of the specimens examined. 

We are tlierofore of the opinion that there is no justification 
for regarding Sus oi as distinct, even subspecificalhq froni^5h,/.s 
harbaiiis and we therefore retain this last name to cover the 
Bearded Pig of Borneo,, Sumatra, the Ehio Archipelago and 
Pahang. 

The Giant Pig of South East Borneo and that from portions 
of Eastern Sumatra may possibly be a distinct race or even 
species as suggested by Kloss but we have no material on which 
to base an opinion. Tlie former has l3een named Sus gargantua^ 
Miller, and is ])ased on a single not very old skull in the eoiieetion 
of the Agricultural High Sehool, Berlin, f3'0|n an imspeeified 
locality in South East Borneo, which is the largest known skull 
of the genus Sus in any collection. The Sumatran form, as yet 
known froin native accounts only, has been inadvertently named 
Sus hranii by Kloss {antea) though as the name is accompanied by 
a description it will, by the laws of nomenclature, stand. 

table of measurements of the Peninsular, Bornean, 
Sumatran, and Ehio Archipelago specimens of Sm harbatus is 

*‘^This is visible in one young adult male (3rd iipj^er molar fully 
erupted but hardly worn) from Sarawak.’’ 
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Cranial MeasuremenU of Malaysian Pigs. 

Sm barbattts Muller Sug Jabatus Miller. 



Pekan, Pahang, female. 

Dr. Leicester (c) 

Selangor Museum. 

Pekan, Pahang, male. 

J- E. Kempe (c) 

Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

Indragiri River, S. E. Sumatra, 
male U. S. Nat. Mas. Type. 

Indragiri River, S. E. Sumatra, 
male. Raffles Museum, 
Singapore. 

Bintang Id. Rhio. Archipelago 
male. B, M. 9.4.1.507. 
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Baram, Sarawak, 

B. M. 90.6.25.10. 

Sarawak, aged male. 

H. C. R./367. 

Sarawak, adult male. 

H. G R./369. 

Sarawak, adult male. 

H. C. R./ 374 - 

Sarawak, adult made. 

H. 0. R./375. 

Sarawak, adult male. 

H. O.R./378. 

Sarawak, adult male. 

H. C. R./ 377 - 

Sarawak, aged finale 

H.C. R./368. 

Nr. Ipoh, Perak, male. 

Selangor Museum. 

Rawang, Selangor, male. 

Selangor Museum, 

Kuala Lumpur, Selangor.male. 

Selangor Museum. 

Lanet, Perak, male, 

Selangor Museum, 
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■Upper length' 

' 436 

‘ 447 

■ 465 

! 480 1 

433 

486 

500 

483 

468 

' 441 

433 

443 

486 


1 422 

361 

352 

336 

354 

Basal length ■ 

381 

428 

: 417 

! , 415 ■ ■ 1 




^ 1 

402 

382 

402 

393 

415 


1 375 

1 323 ' 


297 

309 

Basilar length 

374 

427 

393 

390 

362 

413 

418 

400 i 

39^ 

373 

393 

384 

405 


365 

i 301 


276 

291 

Palatal length 

302 

344 

331 

330 




I 

328 

308 

313 

310 

332 


287 

225 1 

219 1 

207 

219 

Width of palate at p.m^ 

51*5 

57 

52 

50 





61 

58 

57 

53 

59 


[ 49 

r,'42 1 

40 

40 

38 

Width of palate including m® 

1 69 

i 73 

1 72-2 

72*6 




" ’ 

79 

74 

72 

68 

72 


^ 70 

1 73 

74 1 

71 

68 

Zygomatic hreadth 

160 

182 

177 

162 





180 

176 

176 

168 

181 


151 

i 155 

154 

145 

141 

Least width of palate at front of m® 

1 30-0 

1 28 

i 30-2 

! 28*4 

1 

1 ■ i 

! 



33 

30 

28 

27 

28 


29 

i 25 

25 

25 

20 

Least interorbital breadth 

64 

75 

83 

80 

71 

' 68 

76 

77 

80 

73 

81 i 

76 

75 


68 

74 

78 

71 1 

73 

Parietal constriction 

19 

19-5 

5 

11 


! 



19 

18 

11 

14 

17 


21 

31 

? 45 

27 1 

23 

Xasai breadth at posterior ex- 




















tremity of preinaxiliaries 

36 

37 

40*9 

38*0 





41*5 

37 

' 33 

38 

40 : 


35 

30 

39 

30 

31 

Length of nasals 

232 

260 

245 

240 

216 

252 

253 

239 

237 

218 

j 220 

' 220 

238 


196 

186 

175 

168 

171 

Occipital depth to basion 

118 

153 

152 

140 





147 

142 

137 

140 

144 


123 

119 


119 

109 

Mandible 

331 

378 

373 

360 





360 

343 

355 

348 

369 

370 

331 

283 

277 

268 

i 279 

Maxillary tooth row (alveolij 

133 

141 

142 

129*4 

125 

135 

134 

134 

128 

129 

134 

140 

138 


124 

117 

115 

118 

12 

Second tipper molar 

23x18 

21x19 

22x18 

23x19*4 





20x19 

22x20 

24x21 

24x31 

24x21 


23x21 

20x20 

20x21 

21x20 

121x20 

Third upper molar 

1 33x20' 

25x23 

; 34-2x21*8 

31*0x21*0 

37x23 

39x21 

39x21 

39x23 

39x23 

37x22 

36x22 

37x33 

39x22 : 


35x22 

35x22 

36x24 

32x22 

37x22 

Mandibular tooth row (alveoli) 

128 

134 

134 

122 

120 

126 

m 

137 

124 

124 

132 

128 

128 

131 

121 

111 

110 

113 

110 

Second lower molar 

215x16 

24x17 

2.2*7x15*8 

22*0x16*0 
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24x18 

24x17 1 

24x18 

23x17 

20x17 
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Third lower molar 

46x17 

1 

44x19 

1 

38*9x17*7 

33*8x18*4 

41x18 

1 

38x19138x20 

47x17 

-i 

46x19 1. 37x18 1 44x20 1 
1 ) 1 

48x18' 

42x19 I 

144x19 
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;ap]K.‘n(lo(] in which is inclnclecl for comparison measiireinents of 
noniial specimens of tlm ordinary central ^[alayan form, Sns 
juhal'us. Miller, from which, it will at once he seen liow greatly Sus 
barhdfus differs in size. 

For tile iK'iudit of the non-technical sportsman, who nuiy meet 
the Bt^aj'ded Pig in the field, we may state that it may at^orn'e he 
.recognized. : — 

(1) By its large size, elongated and narrow head and hy the 
great height at the shoulder and narrow dorsal ridge, 

{2 ) By its jiale colour compared to the ordinary local form, 

(3) By its heard and hy the possession between the eye and 
the nostril on eacli side of the muzzle of a large warty 
oiitgrowtli covered with bristles, which is large and con- 
spicuous in males, smaller in females, but always visible 
even in yonng animals. 

From the accounts available it would appear that Sumatran, 
"Ehio Archipelago and ^Malayan animals are more scantily haired 
than those from Borneo. This was certainly the ease with the 
Bintang specimen recorded in the table when seen in the flesh. 


A New Method of Writing Trinomials. 


J. C. Mot'LTOX. 

Soeirt%7„S"i‘ 1,14 

limovaliM i„ tl,o Birfhoil „a£, M.l,,,,',,' 

A trmoiuial is usually -n-ritten tiuis: 

CMoropsk viriclis rtriditecfi/s Hartert. 

I criticized this inetliod on two ,erouiids ; 

nni-J^V author of the s-nenVs is 

omitted, whde that of the autl.or of the Ic s Criant 
subspecies i.s retained. ' mipoitant 

As ail improvement I therefore wrote:— 
shortened^to.Jf'"'’"'" ^^ovsiieM viridifecius Bavtevt 

^ f'HLOKOPsns VIEIDI.S Honsf. riridilerfus Plart. 
vhile the’Ld tLif tle’snrff''''-^^^ r® si'oeific entity, 

to omric oil tI,o s,.M,ooi?;„1r.t 

the .lalirf X“se,l fhoUn,;"'/' t“*1' f™ «“ »"’0 ot 
established custom of running inerie uudT fi- 
ie enffldentS 

Zoological' BMilp-lltl aid 9‘"'"'*'tteo on 

was published in tlie^ ConimitWc *p ■' opinion thereon 

(Section D) a, the 

by M “iS’Tw tTr,e1lcV1e.t'o'f “n 11'*”" 
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^^Tlie CoiDiiiittee does not wisli. by this expression of 
opinion to encoumg’e 'the insertion of antliors’ names in 
general Avriting, except AA^hen they are needed to avoid am- 
biguity. l\lr. Moultoir's devices are best suited for such 
systomatie lists as those in w'hieli he has eni])]oyed tlunii." 

The type to ])(» used is of some importance, Tn criticism of 
myhnethod it lias 1)eeB suggested that capitals and small capitals 
Avould be better than small capitals and italics, because italics are 
so generally used to denote a synonym. The disadAnntage of this- 
is tliat capitals are so often required in systematic lists for sub- 
faipily names tliat it is desirable to reserve a less prominent type 
for the genus and vspeeies aa'Iuua Avritten together in this AA'^ay. 
Small capitals or clarendon Avonld appear the most suitable for the- 
genus ami specie's Avith italics for the subspecies. 

The inclusio]!, of authors’ names nudouhtedly has a cumber- 
some effect and vshonld only be employed in systematic lists or 
detailed monographs. In other AAmrks it is reasonable to omit 
tliem altogether ; in fact for general purposes it should often suf- 
lice to give only the specific name and omit the subspeeific name,, 
unless there is any point in draAving attention to the subspeeihe 
distinction of tlie particular form under discussion. 

TIio Aisual inetliod of abbreA'iation in Avriting Latin names for 
Avell-knoAvn genera and species, or for genera Avhieh have been 
disenssed already in any particular paper^, is to giA^e the initial 
letter of the genxis instead of the name in full; thus Elephas- 
maximihs, becomes E, maxim us. This svvStem can be extended 
Avith advantage in the case of subspecies; tlius, in disemssing the 
subspecies of the Asiatic Elephant, refenmee Avould be made to the- 
Sumatran form as E. rn, samaininus. In systematic lists^ ac- 
cording to the method introduced ])y me and approved for such 
purposes by the British Association Coininittee on Zoological 
Bibiiograpliy and Publication, this Avould read: Elephas maxixius. 
Linn, su mat ran us Temm.;, Init for general juirposes the abbrev- 
iated form as Avritten aboA^e is regarded as more suitable. 



Hindu Image from Sarawak. 


By J. C. Moultox. 

Early in a very iiiToresting rliscovery an’Hs made at 

Limhanii’, ^^ai’a^vak, by workmen rcanoving the top of: a hill near 
the liosideney. They unearthed a small stone image, in remark- 
a])ly good ]n'ese 2 Tation, of (ranesa. the eleplianT-iH'adial god of 
Wisdom. Gancsa or Gananati., as one of the s(ms of Kiva and 
Parvati, is one of tlie most revered gods of the Hindns. In the 
TIiiidn-Javanese religion he is Sang Yang Gana, He is tlio god of 
wisdom, the reiiiover of ohstac-les. He is iin'oked at the Ixpginning 
of a hook and of important nndoitakings. He is a short fot figure, 
with protnhe^’ant heliy. foin* liands. and the head of an elephant 
with only one tusk. In one liand lie holds a slielh in another a 
discus, in the third a elub or goad and in the fourtli a water-lily. 
Sometimes he is depicted riding upon a rat or attended hy one. 
His tem])]es are numerous in the Dekhan. Tliere ai-e many legends 
aecotnuing for his elephant head. ^ 

The Sarawak image (see illnstration) shows the god sitting on 
the usual lotus cmshion. The actual height of the image is 24 
inelics and the rough stone hlock on whicli it rests 12 indies. 
^^Ir. E. F. Boult, Besident of Liinhang, sent it to the Sarawak 
Museum, Kuching. 

Prof. Dr. K. J. Krom of Leiden Dniversitv, to whom I showed 
photographs, when he tvas on his -way through '.Singapore, tells me 
that similar images were found on Giinong Kombeng in South-East 
Borneo some ten years ago.- They incduded a Ganesa, a Brahma 
-and a Siva. He suggested that the Sarawak image was of more 
direct Hindu origin and therefore prohahly older (Gth or 7th 
century) than tliese discovered in South-East Borneo, which were 
undoubtedly of Hindu origin. A list of all the Hindu images dis- 
covered in Dutch Borneo will be found in the Encyclopaedie van 
Kederlandsch-Indie^" (1919) vol. Ill, p. 198 under OudJieden, 

Sir John Marshall, Directol'-Geueral of Archaeology in India, 
kindly gives me the following interesting note, from which it will 
be seen that he suggests a later date for this Sarawak image. 

'' The image appears to be very similar to the ordinary type 
of Ganesa* in India. The chief distinguishing features of the 
latter are (a) the elephanPs head, (h) three eyes, (e) four arms, 
the usual s^nuboks in the hands being a bowd of sweets, a rosary, 
an arc and the detached* tusk of Ganesa himself, (d) a corpulent 
belly, (^;) and a snake doing duty as the sacred thread. In the 
: Borneo image we have the same large belly, the clephanfs trunk 
-and a snake for the y a jnopavitu, 

1, Vide J, ^ 'A. Classical Jlietionary of Hindu Mythology’' 

152. " ■ . / 
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HIXDU IMACtK feom sabawak, 


iJicuan Ullages ot Gancsa are found seated in three different 
postures: (rt) cross-legged, (Z>j one of the knees upraised and the 
other iTuig on the throne; (c) the right foot overhanging from the 
thione and resting on the ground and the left log Iving on the 
throne Tn Anhaeologisclt Onder-oeh "of "Java en 

Madura, \ o\. JI, Hates 40-lii are reproduced photographs of an 
image oi (nuiesa from Siugasari in Java (now in the Ethnoo-raphi- ■ 
cal Museum of Leiden) tvhich is seated ivith the right knee up- 
raised and the left leg lying on tlie seat (surrounded by skulls). 
iSut in the Indian iluseum there are tivo (Ja. 5 and 19) images of' 
Uanesa irom Java that arc seated with the soles of the two feet 
joined Photograpli of Ja. 19 is enclosed herewith. This posture 
is un-Jndian and appears to indicate a period of time when the- 

lavaneseimage-makershadoutlivedthe trammels of Indiantradition.. 

in tlie photograpli of the Borneo imago the feet are not clear and 
prohahly mutilated. But there cannot he any doubt about the- 
posturo being the same as that of the two Javanese images of 
uanesha in the Indian Museum, that is to .sav, seated with the- 
solos of the two feet joined. The trunk (snnda) hangs down in 
1 manner uliieh suggests that, as in the Indian examples, it 
iresumably rested on a bowl of sweets. The liead-dress appears to-- 
le an elaborate conventional form of the jata, the “matted locks 
vhich Siva wears despite the incongruity in the case of Ganesha!, 
[f it is a Jata, the image must rejiresent Ganesha in an ascetic 
ispeet, seated in meditation. This would e.\p]ain the eonteinpla-- 
i've expression. But ascetic and eoiitemjilative Ganeshas are not 


Notes. 


The Malayan Badger, ■ 

1)t. W. Doeters van Leeiiwen, Director of the Botanical 
Gardens, Biiitenzorg coiitrihntes tlie following interesting notes 
on the xMa] avail Badger in Java:— 

Buitenzorg, 20tli May, 1921. 

“ With nnudi interest I have read your article on the 
occurrenee of the ]\[alayan Badger in Borneo (Jonrn. Str. Br. 
Boy. Asiat. Soe. Xo. 83. I 92 I 3 pp. 142-ld()). Tliis animal is 
very eonnnon in Java and 1 have seen it or smelt it on every 
nionntain wliieli 1 have visited. Tlie lowest elevation at 
wliich 1 have seen this animal was 1000 feet cm i\roiint iMooria. 
in Java-central. Tlie last time I saw it on i\[oLint Pangerango, 
near Bnitenz<‘)rg, was from an elevation of 400o feet np to 
the smiimit, about 11,000 feet. There it is also eonimon and 
very tame; in the vicinity of iny mountain eahin it seeks the 
earthworms and inseets under tlie thick moss-eover of tlie 
old crater valley. In the neiglibonrhood of our mountain 
laboratory at Tjibodas it is also vcnw frequent and more than 
once we wore awakened liy the stink of this animal walking 
under oiir sleeping room. 

‘^It will interest you perhaps that in this forest there is 
a kind of fern, wliich. has the same smell as the badger though 
not so strongs and which is named by the natives the ])akoe 
sigoeng ’'; its scientific name is Didymockleena luniilafa Desv. 

have had some accidents meeting this animal hut 
never have I felt any ill effect from the anal fluid though, it is 
far from agreeable to be in contact with it. In some parts of 
Java^ especially in the old sultanates it is said that a very 
weakened solution of the huid is used as a perfume."’ 

Buitenzorg, 2ncl June, 1921. 

In the neiglihourhood of Mount Goentoer near Garoet 
I had once built a small bamboo' cabin, with walls of dried 
grass and about every evening a badger came and looked in 
one of my open rooms and every night as he walked near the 
cabin we were awakened by the smell. This stench he lioars 
too, when not irritated, in his hairs, and also the path followed 
by this animal in the forest is recognisible by the stink. In 
the forest of Mount Pangerango I have seen the badger often 
in the first hours of the afternoon, but it is really a night- 
animal.'’^ 


•Jour. Straits Branch 
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nciv tl'e tivo Eon^oan skins as a 

UA siibspouth, Jlj/duiis javanensis monianii>i, 1 have oxaininerl a 

. the Kahih.ts (h the iilu Larain and almost i-ertainlv comes 

K'Xhi s'huvrm r ''' ^'"'fortunatelv the 

va!.a.)3tb luuc niacle it iip as a seat-mat for their own use and 

indii n- lohr? f'ut off. It measures 39 

n ;■ ■'Widest part. A conijiarison of the whitish 

)t HI tn 0 . IJic nliite streak m 3 inclies aci'oss at the widest then 
muTows ahrnptly and l.reaks off eonpiletelv for 3 iiudios before 

Seim tf^tllo evW^f ^ ""^ter i^diich it 

■WKitins to tiu (xient ot > inches across the hnnlmr roii'ion 


pie iengtli of the skin from the widest iiart of the dorsal 
streak between the shonlders to the root of the tail is to 17 

inches nr all three skins. i it, ‘'O 


The skin representing the Type of tliis new subspecies has 
been deposited in the British Mnsenm. The second Ld third 

iZZT‘ "i t "v"® Singapore, ami tire Sarawak 

Jinsenm respectively. kNo others are as yet known. 


J. C. Moulton. 


A Rail New to the Malay Peninsula. 


_ M ule arranging and naming the colleetion of Bird skins 
wJnp. iiavc accimiuJated in the Baffles Museum during the last 
thirty years, an inprestmg discovery by which another''species is 
added to the list of Birds known to occur in the Malav Peninsula 
was made hy IMrs. Horton, who has already done much valuable 
work on the bird collections of this Museiun. Among the mass 
of nnidentiiiod material stored away was the skin of a Bail 
following label: “Kotta Tinggi, Johore. Dec.' 18th 
p9P. bex leniale. ’ This skin proved to he that of Elwes’ Crake 
{rorzana hicolor ^^'alden). ^ 


. Thm Crake was first procured by Captain Elwes in the in- 
terior^ ot bikkim at an elevation of 5,000 feet, in September 1870 
Irodwin-Ansten found it in rice-fields about 5,000 feet np in the 
Ivhasr Hills in the month of June. Hume says he is sure he saw 
this species below Hoondoong at a height of' 3,600 feet. It was’ 
obtainefUater by Collingwood Ingram in 1906 in the Liehiang 
Valley, Mesi Yunnan,. South China. k,. , p.kf: ' 
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A BAIL NEW -TO THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

The EiiddY Crake (Limnohaenm fuscus) whicdi occurs regular- 
ly in the Malay Peninsula, is closely allied to and somewhat 
similar to Elwes*" Crake hut the latter may be easily distinguished 
by the grey colour of the head, neck and breast, the Buddy Crake 
being uniformly rufous. 

There is, iiowever, a slight possibility of a mistake having been 
made in attaching the original label, as a former Curator of the 
Bailies Museuin obtained several specimens of birds and insects- 
from the Eastern Himalayas and the Johore label may have been 
tied in error to one of tliis collection. There is no evidence to- 
siipport this theory, and considering the hahits of Bails there is- 
nothing at all surprising in the bird having been found in Johore. 
The Indian records were made in the simiiiier and our specimen 
may liave migrated here for the winter. 

It would, of course, be more satisfactory if this record could 
he supported by the capture of another specimen in the Malay 
Peninsula. , 

J. C. Moulton. 


A Tlg’er at Sea. 


Instances of Tigers swimming across wide rivers or narrow 
straits are common enough. Tigers are still found occasionally 
on the island of Singapore where they have arrived from Johore 
after a swim of one to two miles across the Straits. The following- 
note liowever of a much longer sw;im is perhaps worthy of record. 

Mr. G. 0, Dorrity of Trengganu, to wdiom I am indebted for 
the information, obtained tlio story from an old Malay iisherniau 
hi Kelantan some eiglit years ago. The local fishing fleet was 
proceeding out to the fishing grounds one night from the coast of 
Kelantan wlieii a dark object -was observed moving about on the 
surface of the water. Tlie position given was midway between 
the Perhentian Islands 'and tlie mainland, i.e. about five miles- 
from the mainland; the total distance between the mainland and 
the nearest island of the group is eleven miles. On a closer in- 
spection the object was discovered to be a full grown tiger and 
evidently in some distress. A pukat (seine-net) -was thrown over 
it and the animal, entangled in the mesh, was towed behind a boat 
until drowned. 

It seems impossible to credit this tiger with the deliberate 
intention of swiinining o-ut ten miles to a small group of islands 
which he could hardly see from the mainland. Probably he was 
accidentally sw^ept out to sea, when attempting perhaps to cross a 
river at the mouth. , , 


J, C. Moulton. 

.lour. Straits Branch- 



Meteorite in Malacca Straits. 


On tlie morning of September lltli about 6.15 a.iin, as I was 
lying in a berth, on S. S. Iv] an g ’b facing tlie sea T suddenly saw 
a large ijall nf liglit, of dazzling briglitness falling from tlie sky. 
Almost simultaneously there was a loncl report resembling the 
liring of a large gim^ as the meteorite struck tire sea. 

It could not have been more tban 300 feet away. 

The mastery Cliptaiii ]\faclIou stated tliat it would ha\’e 
su Ilk tire ship ha^^ 

This oeeiirrenee took place when, we were al.)Oiit one hour out 
of Port Swettenhanf on the vo\^age from Singapore. 

A. L. Hoops. 


“Berkluat”~~A Tpengg-anu Custom. 


The oirenee Iniown is ‘‘ Borkluat '' is peculiar to the state of 
Trengganu alone in British Malaya. Should a man and woman 
be seen to exchange an affectionate glance,, they may thereupon he 
arrested without warrant, charged with Borkluat A and sentenced 
to as miieh as 3 montlis imprisonment. The giving of the ^^glad 
eye is therefore a matter of some danger in Trengganu. 

Tlie local dignitaries, who are mostly of Arabic extraction are 
■said to he opposed to the abolition of this charge, t.hoiig]i it is a 
fruitful source of blackmail. As most of these magnates possess 
a plurality of wives, it is rather pedantic on their part to object to 
a little ogling between couples of hnnible origin. 

Perhaps they have in mind 

A pa (jitna pasang peJMa 
'' Ealau tiada deagan, sumhohnyaf 
A pa guna bermain maia 
Jikalau tiada dengan mnggohnyaf 


A. L. Hoops, 



Points of the Compass in Brunei Malay, 


The Points of the Compass in Brunei Malay have been dis- 
cussed by Major J. C. Moulton in this Journal Mo. 83, 1921, p. 75. 

The Serang of tlie s. 1. Brunei explained the use of tlie word 
Utara as meaning M. E. by the fact that Malays fix the points of 
the compass by the winds: Miisim Vtara is the general Malay 
expression for the N. E. monsoon during wdiicii they cannot go out 
fishing, but if the wind shifts a point north they can, so they liave- 
a definite name for this: Traga. And thus avoid confusion with 
the rightly dreaded Uiara. 

The coast of Borneo runs froin S. W. to MVE., so a wind from, 
the open sea i.e. Angin Lmit would be a M. W. wind and a wind 
from the west would still be a sea wind Barat Laut i.e. from 
the U'estei*]! sea. Tlie use of Barat Tepat for south ^vest is jrrobably 
a confusion of thought as such a wind would come straiglit 
up the coast. 

The other tlrree winds are not sea winds; Tfm or the East is 
always definite; Selatan I don’t think I ever heard used; the mean- 
ing given in Wilkinson is the wind from the side of the Straits 
not S. E. , 

Barat Daija for south might be explained l)y tlie meaning'' 
of Daga^ treacherous, deceptive^, as a wind partly otf the shore 
wniilcl be. 

F. W. Dor 0 LAS. 

Ivuala Lumpur 16/7/'2L 


A Note on the Tagrals of Sarawak. 


The Tagals of wiiom a few' hundred have wandered dowm 
into Sarawak territory from British Borneo are a stockily built 
tribe wiiose looks and ornaments, tatooing and headress are very 
similiar to some Dayak tribes. They are renowned amongst sur- 
rounding ]\[uruts and. others as experts in the art of poisoning. 
On one occasion 1 took from a small cloth wiiieh wuis round the 
neck of a Tagal chief a small piece of wmod bound round with rotan 
and show'ed it to a Murut cdiief who asked me as he examined 
it from wiiom I had taken it. A native officer standing by 
mentioned the name of the Tagal chief wiiereupon the i\Iurut 
dropped it like a piece of hot coal and nothing w'ould induce him 
to touch it again. According to several Muruts this small piece 
of wood W'as quite sufficient to give a man violent fever. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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The Tagals m Sarawak liave a very curious form of amiise- 
^rieiit called “ ITigakaiig/’^ Ib the middle of their long Iimrse 
verandahs there is a hole about 15 feet by 20 feet let down hito the 
floor with loose spring boards at the bottoiii into wliieli the young 
men ininp. Then they gradnally work up a higher speed, jumpijig 
lip and down, sijiging seinbila kun inalior'^ meaning in Malay 
Baik l)aik kita jalan.^’ When there are sufficient men on the 
boards and the singing has been going on a while the women 
•dressed in their best jump on and with their hands on each otliers 
slioulclers slowly lock-step round tlie jumping men wliilst tlie 
.swaying hoards tln*ow them up and down with every other step. 
Tills is kept u]> for liours on end and is a survival of a liead dance. 

Tliey are very artistic; most of their doors are oriiaineiited 
witli drawings as also are their bamboo pipes^, combs etc. >Si'Dging 
is a spec'ial forte and some of tlieir chorus songs are very tine ancl 
tuneful, (juite unlike those of surrounding tribes. Tliey are 
fatooed they say to act as liglits when their eyes are closed in death. 

Some Tagals liave a story tliat the origin of Man was from 
Alonkeys and tliat at one time the people of the world were all 
male monkeys. Others say tliat originally the Sun laid tlniee eggs, 
one A\dnte which was a iMuimt, one green, a Tagal and one Bed. 

The first man on eartli ac'cording to many Tagals was set to 
Avork making the holes for tlie rivers to run doAvn. Ble had seven 
children, the youngest of Avhom aa^as droAvned in the Runi AAdiich 
Avas tlie first river made. Before the holes -were made for the 
rivers, Avhen it rained the water came right up and drove the people 
on to the top of Mt. l\[ulok and it Avas-once Avliilst all the animals 
.and people AAXwe up there for a long time that they ran short of 
food. The other animals talked. tog(‘ther and decided to eat the 
■dogs, Avlm, understanding AAdiat they said, AAxn.*G A^ery angry and 
rushed in and bit them and that is why to this day the dog hunts 
■other animals. 

When a man dies they put in his mouth, a string of beads. 
Tlie idea is that Avhen lie reaches the top of the Avorld and entrance 
to the dt‘ad inairs country, he finds it guarded by a snake aaTo 
•demands that a man shall look for its excrement and eat it before 
he can pass. ‘When therefot^e the man reached this he liites the 
lieads Avliich make a noise and the snake is hoochvinked and alloAvs 
them through. 

Like otiier Bornean natives they believe in birds (omens) but 
many of them only for the first tAAm days of a journey qr of Avork. 
They blame Avoinen for the beginning of head-hniiting and blood 
fuecis and like certain other tribes many of the women Avill not eat 
deer's flesh as they believe it to be the reincarnation of dead men. 
Tlieir houses are very strongly built and much more carefully 
erected tlMin those of the surrounding Miiruts. The most favored 
earring holes are series pierced right roimd the ears both for men 
.and women. 


A. Soc., No. 85, 1922. 



Some Notes on Oriental Dragonflies: 
the Genus Macromia. 


By F, F. Laidlaw, m.a. (caxtab.) 

The following aecoinit is the result of a study of oxariijdes of 
some tvrelve of the Oriental species of the genus, that I am for- 
tunate enough to have before nief appareiitiy a greater rmiuber of 
species than was available to llartin in preparing the Selysian. 
Catalogue of the CouDimiiAVVE^ Species of the genus are rather 
scarce in eoilections, and being at first sight often somewhat uni- 
form in colouring and build, their diserimination is a little diificulr.. 

Dr. Bis, who has the gift of illuininating the dark places of 
SA'steiiiatic Odonatology, has not very long ago defined a small 
gi’oiip of species l)elonging to the genus (>S'y/ppJ. EntomoL Fo. 5. 
p]u ()5-7U, 1916) using characters tliat are easily determined 
and of duo importance. lie has thcrelm paved the way for a 
further grouping of the Oriental, and especially of the Malayan 
species, such as I attempt here. 

Employing characters similar to those made use of ])y Dr. Bis 
I arrange the Malayan species in groups, one of whieli is of course 
the group already defined hy Dr. Bis. This grouping, unfor- 
tunately dependant in part on sexual characters, is I think, 
toleralfiy naturai, and should, with the aid of figures givem 
facilitate the determination of species. It is impoSvSible to provide- 
a satisfactory dicliotomie table or key. I therefore give definitions 
of the groups, and under the lieading of each group is added a short 
hut I ho])e sufiicient account of each of tlie. species referred to that 
group. Fuller notes oji the new species and remarks on some of 
the others, with text-figures, are appended. 

The ('hara('ters relied on for the defining of the tliree groups- 
of species I note helow have already been employed by Dr. Bis in 
his paper, and suggested by Martin in the Monograph as useful. 
These characters are: firstly the colouring of the post-cl^'peus, 
which may he yellow, or may agree with that of the rest of the- 
front of the iiead in being reddish brown or dark-l>rowm Secondly 
the presence or alisenee of a h umeral stripe on the synthorax; note 
that a lateral obli(jue stripe of yellow is present in all Oriental 
species of the genus. Thirdly the presence or absence of a flat- 
tened, pointed, triapgular process on the dorsum of the tenth 
segiuent of the abdomen of the male. 

Specific eliaracters are: the colour pattern of the abdominal 
segments, tlm occurrence of metallic lustre on some of the more- 
basal of those segnunits, the colouring of the costal nerve, (? 
occasionally variable), the number of ante- and post-nodal nerves- 
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■ SOME XQTES ON, OEIENTAL DBAGONELIES. 

<shown by ‘biodal ijKlieator ■) ; size the shape of the 

:ai']al appendages and of the genital stnictiires of the second ab- 
-doiiiinal segment of the male. 

Probab]}^ also tl^e shape of the margin of the hind-wing of 
the male, between tlie menibrannle and the anal, angle-, is of some 
specdfic value. . " , ” . ■ 

As will 1)0 seen from tlie secpiel;, the total number of species 
of 'Macroniia froin tlie Orient is not less than eighteen ; it will pro- 
bably })e increased considerably in the future. The Macro niias are 
handsome, strong-flying insects that will repay careful study in the 
iield, and the ditliciilty of capturing some of the species at any rate 
raises their pursuit almost to the dignity of a sport. Kennedy 
records {Proc, U, S. Nat. Mus, 49. p. 313, 1915) that he was 
'Compelled to use a shot-gun to obtain his first supply of specimens 
of the Anieidean M. niagnifica MacL. 

Since the piilrlicaticm of Kirby's Catalogne in 1890 the follow- 
ing are the important notices dealing with memljers of this genus 
from Indo-Malaya: — 

1899. Kruger. L. Piefiin entomol. ZeU. pp, 32 tI:-338. 

1906. Martin, R. Collect. Zool. Selj/s. XYIL Corduliinae. 

1916. Eis, F. Suppl. Entorn. Ko. 5. pp. 05-71 Taf. iii, figs. 1-4 
Text-figs, 4*^-45. 

Eeferenees to other papers are given where neeessaiy in the, 
'text. ■■ ■ 

I. (Ti-onp of M. westwoodi Selys. 

Segments 2-6 of abdomen nnicoloured, all with more or less 
'metallic lustre. Front of head uniformly dark brown, but the 
pyramidal processes of the frons metallic green or violet. Males 
with pointed triangular process on the dorsum of the tenth seg- 
ment of the abdomen. Pterostigma small (2 mm. or less). 

a. A well-defined humeral band of yellow, incomplete above. 
Costal nerve witli fine yellow line. $ Lower anal appen- 
dage about ecjual in length to upper pair. These latter 
are very slightly recurved apieally, and have each a very 
small, almost obsolete extero-lateral tooth at about the 
middle of their length. 

Length of hind-wing $ 46 mm. (.2 50 inm. Sel 3 ?'s). 

J/. westwoodi Selys. 

Perak. Penang. 

Lo wei’ part of dorsum of synthorax brown^ as it passes 
doisalwards acquiring a metallic green lustre, but no 
definite humeral band present. Costal nerve black. 

b. B Lower anal appendage almost a third as long 
again as upper |)air, the latter 'with apices recurved. 
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and with a well-deTeloped extero-lateral tootii oil; 
eaeli at about its middle. 

Leiigdh of hind-wiiig* 40 iiiim ( $ iinki’iowii). 

M.cydippen..^^ 

' Borneo. (Banka? SimiatTa?) 

1)^ .A Lower anal appendage about equal in length to> 
upper pair, the latter wfth reeiirved apiees, and with 
the exhero-lateral tootii so rediiced as to be scarcelT 
diseoverable. 

lamgtii of iiind-wing S 44 mm. $ 4(> mru. 

4/. (nilpvpt’ La id] aw,. 

Borneo. 

11. droll]) of J/. cine la Ihimb. 

Segments of abdomen black or brownish-l^lack without 
metal iie lustre. 2-4 at least with yellow markings on the dorsum. 
Front of head veiy dark brown, pyramids ot Irons bhndv, slightly 
metallic. .Xo definite linmeral band on dorsum of synthorax. 
Costal nerve black, ^lales with ])ointed triangular process on 
dorsum of segment 10 of abilonien. 

Pterostigma aliout 4 inin. 

4/. cincla Bamh. agg*. 

111. droup of 4/. cnfUopp Bis (defined by Bis). 

Thorax black, with rich metallic lustre, with a humeral band 
incomplete above. Frons black with metallic lustre, ante-elypeiis 
black or dark brown, }>osl-clypens (excejit in one or two species) 
yellow. Costal nerve usual iy entirely black. Segments 2-6 of 
abdomen Idai-k (or in one or two species metallic), the second, 
segment at least with yellow markings on the dorsum. S without 
dorsal process on the tenth segment of the abdomen. In most 
species tlie upper anal appendages straight or incurved a])icallY. 

a. 3 Post-clypeus dark l>rown, segments 2-6 of alidonien 
with metallic green lustre, unmarked save for a pair of 
small transverse spots on 2. Lqiper anal appendage witli 
extern-lateral tooth near the apex, which is rather ab- 
ruptly intieeted. Lower appendage of about equal length. 
Distal third of genital hamitle aliimptly narrowed, slender,, 
sickle-shaped. Hind-wing $ 34 mm. ( $ unknown). 

4/. n. sp.. 

Borneo. 

Post-clypeus pale yellow; segment 2 of abdomen with 
yellow ring, narrow dorsally and not covering tlie base of 
the segment, whilst 3-4 have small paired spots dorsally 
immediately in. front of the transverse carina of each, 
(tliose on 4-5 xefy small). Segment T with yellow ring^- 
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ocmipyliig siiial! pair of basal dor- 

sal spots. ^ npper anal apj)cmdages slightly iiiourved 
api(adly, with extero-lateral tooth at eoiumouconuait of 
distal third; lower a])pendage slightly shortco*. Distal 
quarter of : genital hainiile a])!*!!]-)!!}' na rro\^'od, .hook- 
shaped. Hind-wing 6^ 35^ $ go ^^nn. 

J/. nraniH Ids.. 

Tonkin. 

0 Post-cdypetis pale yellow. Segment 2 of ahdomen 
With yellow ring, narrow and not touching base of seg- 
ment dorsally, 3 with minute yellow s])ot dorsally on 
eitlier side of the middle line in front of the transverse^ 
Carina, llpper anal appendages nearly straight, extero- 
lateral tooth at comnieneement of distal third. Low'er 
appendage about equal in length. Genital hanmIeTong 
and slender, almost straight. 

Hind-wing $ 31.5 mm., $ 31 mm. 

M. callisto n. sp. 

Malay Peninsula. 

S Post-clypeus black noth small yelLowisIi spots on the 
two small depressions immediately below the frons.. 

$ Post-elypeus yellow. Basal yelloAV ring on segments 
2 and T, that on. the second segment however is dark 
apieally. That on the seventh covers a little more than 
the basal, quarter of tlie segment. vSegments 3-0 with 
paired dorsal iunules of orange-brown in the female., 
progressively smaller haekwards, and minute on the sixtli 
segment; in the male segments 4-6 entirely black, but 
in specimens examined b}' me the iunules are present on 
4-5. Segment 8 entirely black. S Upper appendages 
nearly straight. Extero-lateral tooth stout. .Lower ap- 
pendage a little longer. Distal two-thirds of genital 
haiimle slender, sickle-shaped, 
iliiul-wing S 37 mm., $ 40 mm. 

ilif. calliope Pis.. 

Tonkin. 

$ Post-clypeus yellow*. Basal yeliow ring on segments 
2-7, that on the second segment eovering its basal half 
at least, that on the seventh about the basal third. 
Segments, 3-6 with paired dorsal Iunules immediately in 
front of th.e transverse carina, 8 tvith paired basal spots. 

^ Upper anal appendages nearly straight, stout extero- 
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lateml tooth, ]iist be 3 ^oncl the middle of eacli, genital 
liainuie slender, straighter than in the last species but 
otlierwise rather' similar. 

Hind- wing S ^9 nnu. 

M, fraenaia Mariiji (?) 
lOiasi Hills, Tonldn (C^^^^ 

111 addition Dr. Eis allots to this group two other species, 
Jf. clio Eis, from Formosa, a large, very distinct species ( $ h. w. 
4T linn.) known only from the female sex, eharaeterized by the 
jiossession of large lia sal y el hjw^ markings on segments 3-6 extend- 
ing to the transverse eariiia; and 21. mipldgena Selys., a large 
sp(a;ies fr()ni Japan ( (S h. w. 45 mni). 

iVlacromia westwoodi Selys (Fig.' 1.) 

1 s Ihixwolls's Flill, Perak. (Eaffles Museum, Singapore). 

The specimen unfortunately lacks the head. I feel sure that 
it is the true male of this species, and that the sex has not hitherto 
been <lescri]jed, the males attributed to it by de Selys and Kruger 
Ijoloiiging in my opinion rattier to the next species or an allied 
form. The present specimen shows iniieli less discrepancy i.ii size 
with the type female as far as de Selys* measurements go, and tlie 
locality is of course a likely one. 

"Wings colourless, save for a slight tinge of yellow near the 
anal angle. This lattei* is rather roimclecl, and the anal margin of 
the ^ving between the inembrannle and the angle itself is deeply 
concave. Costal nerve marked with yellow. Xodal indicator 
T? ~V' I 'in Pterostigma 2.3 mm. 

The vxdlow mark on the base of segment 7 of the abdomen 
occupies its basal cpiarter. 

The sides of the first and second segments are brown in colour 
shading gradually into the metallic green of the dorsum. The 
dorsal process on segment 10 is small and lies near tiie liase of the 
segment. 

Tlie extero-lateral tooth of tlie upper anal appendage is much 
reduced. 

Tlie genital lobe of the second segment carries a stitf brush- 
like bunch of hairs, directed forward, at the apex. The genital 
hamule is short, not extending to the apex of the lobe, and is 
-L'omparatively broad. 

Length of abdomen S 45 niin + 2.75 mm. ($ 50 mm. Selys). 

Macromia cydippe n. sp. (Figs. *2-3). 

1 s Lio ]\ratu, Sarawak, Borneo, Oct. 1920. (coll J. C. Moulton) 
Tiio s].)ecimen is the Type. 
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With this fiiule I tliink it itnikahlo that iIk* S fiaari EaJika 
ruforiaMj iu J/. irpsliroodi by de aial i]\v speriniuns rtn-ordod 

from >Siin!atra iLn(!(*r tlursaiiie aiv (*oii.s[u‘ci1ie. 

A\h'ni 2 > (lisn’iii-rly smoky t‘SjK‘(*ialiy at t'in‘ a j tires. Pu>rosti,i>’ina 
2 n }]■}}. Xodai indicator fol ro rrr- Anal an^u'lr mn a.cm,c. 

iAIarii-in briwrrn iinmiltrannle and ajigle sli<:’]itly <*oncavc. 

'Tin* lat'O’a! yellow band of rlie synthorax is ])ab‘ crcani-vc‘llo\r 
in colour and sharjdy defined. The yellow rinr- on tlie seventh 
seraruon of tlie altditmen occiijtios the basal fifth of tiie S(\u'inent. 

The lov.'er anal a|>[,iendag'e has a jeiintl) of ‘AS inn!. The njjper 
■jjair are d('cidedly shortei\ be in^e' barely imn. iong'. hat'h has a 
W(‘]l-devel(>ia‘d e.\ierodat(‘ral. tooth just hefore its middle, and the 
apex o!A‘aeii is reeitrved. 

The .avnital, lobe of the second se^a'ineiil is snnilb, and tin* gtmi- 
tal hamnh* is small and nearlv straiglit, not unlike that figured by 
Jtis fo]- J/. ii'rpsic/iore Forster, tliongh relatively sinalho'. 

Lengdh <)fAdulon:ien 42.5 nint. ™ *i.8 

$ niiknown. 

Type ill British Aliiseum ex coll. Lhiltles Afiiseunp, Singapore. 
Macromia euterpe Laidlaw. 

21, ei(feri>e .Laidlaw {Froc. ZooL Soc, London, 1915, jp). 26-29.. 
Text-tigs. 1, 2.) This species has tlie anal angle 2 ,‘ounded, and 
margin of the wing lietween the inembrarinle and ti.ie angle deeply 
concave as in 21. ireMwoodi, in the male. 

The dorsmn of the stu'ond segment is also much, more denseh' 
covered witli .hairs tlian in tlie two species of the group already 
noticed. Tlu‘ ptorostigma is about 1.75 mm,*'' The genital lobe 
is Tery small, and tlie hainiile is short stout and well curved. 

Xodai indicator j 

I have Ijefore me the paratype <3 from ’Alt. Ivinabalu. 

Two other sjieeies appear to fall into this group, vi;i, 21. ier- 
psi chore Forster and 21 . melpomeue liis. Both are from X". Guniea. 
(Sec his in 2soi'a Guinea IX, Zoo], o, pp. dbd-dl}?, figs. 13-17. 
and idem. Xova Guinea XJII ZooL 2, pp. 84-S5, figs. 2-3.) 

Botli these species differ from tlie more western memhers of 
the group in liaving the pterostigma exceedingly smalb 
long. 

Macromia cincta Rainb. (? local race) (Fig. 4). 

1 3 . Saraw’ak, Borneo. Colh J, C. Aloiiiton. 

Tlie specimen agrees in the main with de Selys’ aeooiint of 
this species. 1 Iiave not been able to see Eambur’s original descrip^ 

*Not 2.5 mm. as originally stated La idiaw loc. cit,} 
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Tioii. Tt shows some differences in detail wliicli may he eharae- 
teristie of a local race of the species^ or niay he diie to age and 
loss of me iddngs in preservation. 

The specimen before me is fully adult. 

. Mings almost colourless save for a very sinall dark brown 
mark at their bases., extending from the costa to the iiiediaii vein, 
iind in tlie hind-wing reaching distally iiearl}’ as far as the first 
ante-nodal cross vein, in the fore-wing it is only half as extensive, 
rterostigina 3 mm. long, black. Costal nerve black. Meinbraniile 
nreyisli-white, anal angle very aeute, a slight yellow tinge about 
the angle. 

Nodal indicator 1 1 1 tit. Length of wing 46 mm. 

I'ront of head uniforniiy lilackish-brown with a slight lustre 
wliieli is more marked on the npper part of the frons. 

Synthorax dark-brown with green and violet reflex. No iui- 
ineral stripe. Lateral stripe, covering the stigma pale, buff -yellow. 
Tlie liroAvn ground colour deepens to black iinrnediately on either 
side of this stripe, and is here more richly metallic. There is also 
a, small lateral ventral mark of l}nif-yelloAV on tlie inetepi;!iier<.)n 
not cpiite terminal. 

Abdomen dorsally black, or hrownish-hJack ; dark brown veil- 
t rally and on the sides of the first and >second segment. The 
second segment has transverse band of a ('reamy yellow colour 
riiimi])g across the dorsum from one auricle to tlie other not toiich- 
ihg the base or apex of the segment. 

The third segment has a dorsal spot of the same colour im- 
mediately in front of the transverse carina, divided into two by 
the longitudinal median carina. Below it is creamv-white. 

Segments 4-5 have small paired lunules similarly placed but 
of a darker yellow, whilst 6 is entirely black. 

The seventh segment has a small basal yelioAV mark on the 
dorsum occupying only about one-eighth of tlie length of tlie seg- 
ment. The remaining segments entirely black. 

Anal appendages very dark l>rown, exact!}" corresponding to 
de Selys’ description. 

The genital lobe of the second segment is small. The haniules 
are slender, boldly recurved apically so as to be hook-like. 

The tenth segment of the abdomen has a sharply pointed 
dorsal prenn inence. 

I Ixhieve that J/. homeensh Kruger and .1/. pifraraidalis 
Martin, are probably members of this group. 1 have not seen 
examjflos of cither. 

As a special feature (possibly found in all the males of this 
group, as 1 have seen it in cincta and in no other Oriental groups) 
I would call attention to a curious thickening of a small part of 
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the ventral margin of the tergite/ close the anterior end of Hie 
segment. This thickening of the margin is about a niilliinetro in 
lengih and is beset with a few very stift’ short hairs. It is qnite 
a definite strnctnral feature and possibly serves sojno piupose iJi 
connection with the genital vstructiiux‘s of the seguieii^ 

Gincta and its allies seem to form a distinct gj’oup of rather 
large species, characterized not only by peculiarities of coloration 
but also by the relative large size of the pterostignia,, and by eer- 
taih secondary sexual characters. The group appears to bo con- 
fined to ^Malaya and Indo-Chm 

Macromla eorycia n. sp. (Fig. 5.) 

1 A . Uiii Baranij Sarawak, Borneo 3. xi. ^0., coll. J. C. Moulton. 
The specimen is the Type. 

Wings colourless. Pterostignia 2. mm. hlacfc. Costal nerve 
black. Nodal indicator i -V" i % 

Upper lip black, shining, almost metallic, ante- and post- 
elypeus very dark brown, the latter with the two small pits inn 
mediately below the frons, coloured a little paler. Frons entirely 
metallic violet. Syntliorax brilliant metallic green, the yellow 
‘markings rather of a huff-colour. A1}domen sieiider, segments 2 
and 7-9 moderately iiifiated. Small transverse marks on the dor- 
sum of the second segment, at about its middle, of pale yellow. 
Sides of the segment In-own passing indefinitely into green above. 

Basal mark on 7 orange-yellow, occupying rather less tlian the 
basal quarter of the segment. Segments 7-10 black. 

xinai appendages blackish-brown, upper pair 2 min. long: 
lower appendage a sliade longer. The upper pair are very similar 
in shape to those figured by Eis {loc, cit Fig. 42.) for his species 
M, iirania. 

Type specimen in British Museum ex coll. Eaffles Museum, 
Singapore. 

This beautiful little species is readily distinguished from its 
.allies by the dark colouring of the post-elypeus, and by the absence 
of any markings on the abdomen save on the second and seventh 
segments. Its nearest relations would seem to be M, tirania Eis 
and i¥. callisto n. sp. 

Macromla callisto n. sp. (Fig. 6.) 

Macromia gerdaeckeri Laidlaw (nec Kruger) Proc, Zool Soc- 
London 1902 pp. 76-77. 

1^12 Kuala Aring, Kelantan, Malay States, coll. F. F. Laidlaw 
(Skeat. Exp.) Types $ and $ in Mus. Comp. Anat. Cambridge. 

Though bearing a close resemblance to ¥. gerstaeckeri Kruger 
this species differs in that, whilst KrugeFs species has a prominence 
on the dorsum of the tenth segment of the male, callisto is entirely 
without this structure. 
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Kruger’s account of his specie»s gerdaeckeri is . siifficieiitiy 
definite in this respect. He sa^^s of the tenth segment of the al> 
clomen that it is ‘'vorn ahgeschrdgt tmd zeimUch tief ge4ii/rclii^ 
der Riichen erh eM sicli nach Iimten ztt einem dum])fen Ho dicer f 

It is certain that this description cannot apply to M. callistOy 
and as I believe the character to be of importance I feel justified, 
after liaving had an opportunity of making a fresh study of my 
specimen, in giving it a name. It differs also a little in size being 
distinctly smaller than ; it is in fact the vsnialle§t of the 
Oriental species of the genus. Other differences are noted below. 

$ (specimen rather immature) wings vsliglitly and evenly 
tinged with brown. .Pterostigma 1.75 mm. brown. Costal nerve 
black. Kodal indicator I xf I tr ?• The number of postniodals 
in the hind-wings is smaller relatively to the number of ante- 
nod als tban in the case' of any of the other species I have examined. 
The anal angle is not very acute, and the anal margin of the wing, 
between the grey membra mile and the anal angle, is straigL’t. 
(J/. gersiaeclceri: '' Der Analrand der Ilinterflilg el ist zwischen der 
■lecislichen M euthramila unci der Ancileclce dadurch cmsgebucMet, 
daos die Bandadsr des 2-zelMgen Analdreiecks liier toelUg ‘vor- 
springt.'') 

Abdomen dark brown (probably black in mature examples, and 
nmy have some metallic lustre). The second segment has a ring 
of yellow, not reaching its proximal liorder. The tliird has two 
minute spots on either side of the mid-dorsal line immediately in 
front of tlie transverse carina. 

Segment 7 has a basal yellow ring, occupying the proximal 
fifth of tlie segment. 

Colouring of il/. gerdaeckeri similar but the mark on the 
second segment is broken into dorsal and lateral parts, and there 
is a basal lateral mark on the eighth segment. 

Macromia fraenata Martin (?) (Fig. 7.) 

1 3 Ivhasi Hills (purchased, no other data). In my collection. 

Identity doubtful. Agrees fairly well with Martin’s descrip- 
tion so far as colouring goes, but not with liis coloured figure, 
which again is not altogether in agreement with his account of the 
species. Furtlier the anal appendages are unlike those figiir(?d in 
certain respects. But as his figure here also does not altogether 
fit his description, I think it wise to refer the specimen here pro- 
visionally, noting further a wide difference in habitat. Fraenata 
is recorded from Tonkin and Corea, but I cannot help thinking the 
latter locality unlikely. 

Wings slightly tinged with yellow brown at the extrejiie bases. 
Pterostigma 2 mm. Nodal indicator tu 1 M ttt Costal nerve 
with brownish-yellow line. 
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Aiial an^'lc not acute. Margin between distal end of inembran- 
nle aiid angle slightly concave. Membraniilo grey-brown. I^obes 
of lower lip yellow^ marked with, brown medially. 

Uppervlip Mack^, with transverse bar of yellow at its base. 
Ante-elypens black, post-elypexis yellow. Frons metallic violet. 
Synthorax metallic green or violet, linmeral stripe oxteiuling ra,ther 
more t ban balf-way np tiie dorsum. Lateral yellow stripe over 
the stigma broad (1. 75 mm.) 

Abdomen, segment 1, basally brown passing gradually to black 
distally, botli on the dorsnm and. at the sides. Hecond segment 
yellowish-brown as far as the transverse carina, the yellow extends 
beyond this mid-dorsally and mid-la terally almost to the apex of 
the segment. (In tliis respect the specimen differs botli from 
Martin’s coloured figure and description). 

Segments 3-6 with paired yellowish-l,)rown Innnles on the dor- 
sum of (a'lch segment, immediately in front of the transverse carina 
pr(.)greBsiv(dy smaller from before haekwards. (Hero the specimen 
resend)! os ]\Iartiids colonized figure bnt diffei’s from his description). 
S(}gnient 7 with a basal yellowish-bro^\n ring, cov(‘ring almost the 
basal third of the segment, prolonged mid-dorsally to a point at 
about the iniddle of the segment, The eigldh segment has a pair 
of basal dorsal hmiiles. 

In addition the third segment has on either side a small basal 
lateral spot, and the eighth segment has a lateral ventral streak of 
the same colour basally. A])domen otherwise black. Segments 
2-3 and 7-8 moderately dilated. 

Anal appendages black, tipper pair straight, apically acumi- 
nate. Each carries an extero-lateral tooth a little beyond its 
middle. Lower appendage sub-equal, with very slight upward 
curve. Genital lobe of second segment small, pointed, directed 
backw’ards. Genital hamnle, slender, tapering irregularly, nearly 
straight, directed backwards. 

The specimen differs lastly from Martin’s eoloxired figure of 
fraenaia and resembles his description in liaving the frons entirely 
black, xvith metallic reflex. 

Length of abdomen 47 mm. f 2.5 mm., of hind-wing 39 mm. 
Macromia urania Eis 

1 possess a single male of this species, from Tonkin, acquired 
many years ago tliroiigh Dr. F. Forster. 

It agrees closely in all respects with Dr. Eis’ account of the 
Type. 

Nodal indicator f 1 H I 
Macromia calliope Eis 

2 ^ ^ 1 $ Tonkin per Dr. F. Forster (The female is the 
allotype). 

. U. A. Soc., No. 393?. 
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The males agree exactly with Eis^ description of the Type ex- 
cept that hoth have quite definite hmnles on segnients 4-5 of the 
abdomen/ in each segment immediately in front of the transverse 
Carina. This is a eharaeter which may well depend on the state 
of preservation;, and even on the age of the individual; I do not 
regard it as heing of iniieh importance. Both males are in good 
conditioig and appear fully mature. 

The female is distinctly larger. The post-clypeiis is of a dull 
yellow colour, except immediately above the ante-clypeiis, where it 
is narrowly lined with black. The synthorax resenihles that of the 
male hnt the yellow colouring is duller than in the other sex. The 
ahdomeji is marked as in the male;, ,bnt the sixth segment (like the 
fonrtli and fifth) has a pair of liinules in front of the transverse 
Carina. In tliis ease the}’' are very small. The eighth segment lacks 
tl'ie ventral lateral yellow marks found in the male. 

Nodal indicator \ fj., Lengtii of pterostigma, 

2.4 mm., of hind-wing 41 inin., of abdomen 47.5 mm. 

]My s]iecimens are without ai/y yellow line on the costal nerve. 

In addition to tlie fore-going I liave licen able to examine 
specimens of il/. moorei Selys, d/. cingiilata Eamb. and of ilf. ftavi- 
dncia Selys, from India. 

Tliere remain to be noted the folio-wing species from Malaya 
of wdiic'h I liave not seen examples: — 

il/. funiata Kruger. Front of head nnicoloiiroiis, no humeral 
stripe on stmtliorax, no spine on dorsum of tenth segment of male. 
Described from Java, apparently related to Jf. moorei. 

21. gersiaeclceri Kruger. Post-clypeus yellow, a humeral 
stri])e on the synthorax, a spine on the tenth segment of the male, 
.■Java.,y 

I/, septima i\rartin is from Tonkin ; not sufficiently charac- 
torized. 

[I have scon examples of the larvae of 21. flavidncia Selys, 
from India ; tlioy do not appear to differ except in detail from those 
of Aiuerican species, aud certainly do not approach those of the 
geiins {Epophilialmia)']. 

Thus one can now give the following as the list of Bornear 
species (cf. 1 mdlmr Troc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1920. p. 318) 

M. cm cl a Eamb. (forma), 

M. cydippe n. sp. 

21. corycia n. sp. 

2L evterpe Laicllaw 
and with some doubt, 

21. horneensis Kruger 
ill. u'esiwoodi Selys 
21. gerst(iecli‘eri Kruger. 

Whilst for tlie Malay Peninsula I can record only — 

21, ivestwoodi Selys and 2L calUsto ii. sp. 





Fig. 1. Lateral view of second abdominal view of second abdominal 

segment of If. westwoodi Selys ^ ^ segment of M. cydijppe n. sp, S 



Fig 3. Apex of abdomen of ^f. eydippe n. sp. J . a 


indicates the thickening of the margin seen from 
the side. 



Genital structures of second segment 
of abdomen of M. corycia n. sp. . 
literal view (somewhat distorted by 
pressure). 


Second segment of abdomen of 
If. cmda Ramb. from the side. 


Lateral view of genital struc- 
tures of second abdominal seg- 
ment of M. fraenata JMart- 


Lateral view of genital struc- 
tures of second segment of ab- 
domen of M, calUsto S - n. sp. 


Genitalia of Malaysian Odonata. 



Protective Devices by Lyeaenid Butterflies 
Against the Attacks of Lizards and Birds. 


By C. L. COLLEKETTE. 

Among tlie subfamilies composing the Lycaee'IDAE^ cominonlv 
called the blues/^ there are several which show a eonspicnous eye- 
spot on the margin of the underside of the hind wing, coupled 
with a pair of tails, or often two pairs of tails, of varying length 
and thickness. 

\Yh.eii the butterfly is at rest with wings closed, the tails are 
in many cases crossed the one over the other and kept in motion 
by an irregular rotatary movement of the hind wings. In other 
Bl^eeies the tails are long and fragile and are stirred by any breeze 
ivhicli is blowing. Again in other species the tails are short or 
absent but the eye-spots conspicuous. The wings are in some cases 
slightly separated, which throws a shado^w between, giving an ap- 
pearance of breadth when Yiewed from behind. 

This device has been generally attributed to an imitation, 
perfected by natural selection, of the head or in many cases the 
head and antennae, the enemy being led to attack the brittle hind 
wings, which break and allow the butterfly to escape. This has- 
been noted by many writers and is usually referred to as being a 
protection against insectivorous birds, although other enemies are 
frequently mentioned. It would appear, however, that in Malaya 
the device is directed not so much against birds as against wing- 
less foes, chief among these being lizards. 

The device of eye-spots and tails is not shown in many families 
of Malayan butterflies, and in no other is it Inought to such a state 
of perfection. 

Many species of Lyeaenids, in contradistinction to the major- 
ity of ])utterflies, pass their lives close to the ground rather than 
at the tops of the trees. When disturbed, they rely on a short 
flight of a few yards and a disappearance ])y alighting suddenly 
on a leaf, when their closed wings render then inconspicuous. On 
a nuonber of occasions I have fallowed up some of the commoner 
Lyeaenids, putting them to flight and watching their actions, and 
on no single occasion has the butterfly alighted out of reach of my 
net, the usual height being 4»ft. to 6 ft. It therefore follows that 
enemies against which these insects must protect themselves hunt 
in bushes as well as in trees. 

Birds are not common in the lower depths of the jungle, and 
Li'Caenids inhabiting paths shut in by trees would be largely free 
from their attentions. Lizards, however, would appear to be quite 
as common at low elevations as among the tree tops. 

The majority of lizards appear to catch their prey ])y tlie use 
of sight only. They approach, often from a considerable distance, 
at a fairly rapid rate, ending with a cautious ^^one foot at a time’^ 
advance, and a final swift- grab at the insect. 
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A lizard would in most instances approach the insect from a 
branch, eventually climbing out from the base of the leaf on which 
it had settled. A bird would; either catch a l)U'tterfij in flight, 
(unlikely in the case of the Lycaenids), or would make a quick 
peck at one which settled near to its perch. It does not appear- 
possible that a bird could make a sufficiently quiet approach tO' 
stalk a Lycaenid successfully. 

As the result of a number of observations, I find that some- 
species of Lycaenids show a certain amount of discrimination in 
settling. They choose an exposed position rather than one among- 
the leaves and usually the upper side of the leaf. The position is^ 
generally near the centre of the leaf, and the head of the butter- 
fly in perhaps 90% of cases is lower than the tail. The point of 
the average leaf being lower than the fixed end, it follows that the- 
butterfly presents its protective apparatus to the end of the leaf' 
which is attached to the branch. This appears to indicate that the- 
dangers to be avoided conae from the bush rather than from the air., 

I have never seen a Jungle lizard in tlie act of catching a. 
butterfly. However, the common Chi-ehah of the houses (Eemi- 
dacfylus frenafns), although principally a night feeder, offers an 
opportunity for experiment. I have on several occasions liberated 
Lycaenids in a room at night, but on account of the Jolting re- 
ceived on the way liome or perhaps the absence of daylight, the- 
butterfly generally flutters to a wall and remains absolutely still,, 
without any rotation of the wings. Chi-chalis as a rule take no* 
interest in an insect which they do not see in motion, and if the- 
butterfly is disturbed with a stick, the Chi-chahs usually take fright; 
and refuse to feed. 

In Penang, in January I liberated IT Lycaenids. There* 
were several other imsects in the room, attracted ])y the light and, 
the rivi-chahs had already dined and were not very active. Three- 
of the ]-)utterflies were attacked. One was taken by the head and 
eaten. Two were attacked from the tail, but in botli eases the' 
snap missed the ])utterh.y entirely and it escaped. It is difficult 
to make this- -experiment in Singapore, as suitable butterflies are 
not very common. • 

The proportion of Lycaenids showing this protective device,, 
which are deficient of part of the hind wings, is relatively large, « 
and in worn specimens which have been flying for some clays, 
might ]>e put as high as The broken portion generally re- 

sembles the rounded shape of a lizard’s mouth rather than the- 
sharp bill of a bird, and it can be demonstrated wu‘th forceps that 
the wings will fracture where gripped, and not naturally with a 
rounded shape. 

Tt appears to me that the Lycaenids showing this device are- 
protecting themselves against lizards rather than against birds, 
and it would be interesting if observations on the subject could be 
collected. 
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Risalat Hoelcoem Kanoen jaAtoe Oendang-Oendang Melahi 
^edited by Dr. Pli. S. a- an Eoiikei (Brill, Leiden, 1919). This 
Is an anthoritati'Ye text of the Malay Laws of Malaeea, of A?hich 
;an abstract is giA^en in hTeAybold’s history of Malacca (YoL II pp. 
.231 et seq). It is particnlarly A^alnahle because Malay Codes 
'deserA’e inore coinparatiYe study than they liaA^e hitli-erto receh-ecl 
.and especially comparison AAdth such Indian ^^Cocles’^ as are to 
be found, for example in the Ain-i Ahlthar and TurihJi-i TahirL 

Mcdeisch Woordenboeh (MaUisch-Nederla/^^^ and Neder- 
Jandscli-Maleisdi) by Dr. Fh. S. A^an Eonkel (G-ouda, 1918): This 
is an exeelient little clictioiiary, which the a.uthor modestly describes 
.as the first dictionary pdntecl in the Dutch official spelling, though 
it has many other good points such as, scholarly accuracy and 
arrangement to recommend it. It AV'ill be to Dutch scholars 
AAiiat WilkiiiiisoaYs and WinstedFs abriidiged dictionaries are to 
us. 

Supplement-Catalogus der Maleisclie en Mvnang kabamciie 
.Handschriften in de Leidsche Universiteits-Bihliotheek by Dr. Ph, 
S. van Eonkel (Leiden 1921). This is a supplement (316 pp.) 
:to Dr. JuynbolFs AAull-knoA\m Catalogus of the Leyden Library 
.(1899) and is Avorthy to stand beside it and van EonkeTs OAvn 
Catalogue of Malay MSS. in the BataAdaii SocietA^'s Library. 
Many of the neAv MSS. here catalogued came from Ophuijsen’s 
.and Snouek Hnrgronjebs (-0,1 lection. Tavo MSS. of the Ht. Bayati 
.Budirnan are here recorded and one of the Piispa Wiraja, of 
which Dr. Winstedt (Journal 83, p. 96) loiew only one MS. There 
nre a number of valuable AAurks on Islam and mysticism in the 
Snouek Hurgronje collection. The book Avill be of incalculable 
iserviee to all serious students of Malay. 

Wir Mensclien der indonesischen Erde by Eeiward Brand- 
■stetter (Luzern). This comparison of the ^^souls^^' of tAvo peoples, 
the Indonesian and the Inclogermanic is a sequel to the author’s 
valuable studies of Indonesian philology, familiar to English reader’s 
ironi Mr. C. 0. Blagdeffis translations of seA’eral of the best known. 

Pmtoen Melajoe issued by the Balai Poestahi (Weltevreden, 
1920). This is a fine collection of Malay quatrains, the Dutch 
•counterpart of the book published by Messrs Wilkinson and 
Winstedt, iioav out of print. The collection Avill be of value for 
comparative purposes, espedally for eomparison Avith the Penin- 
mdar eoilection just mentioned. 

Kitah Loghat Alelayu by E. 0. Winstedt D. Litt. and Ibrahim 
bin Dato' Muda, .Linggi (Singapore, 1921), A dictionary in 
Malay for Malays, the first that has appeared in the Peninsula 
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since the old Kamus Malimudiali,^ l(>xhg since out of date. It is 
one of the series of Hr. Winstedt^s works^, prepared for the use of 
vernacular schools and colleges* It has been favorably reviewed 
by Mr. C. 0. Blagden in our parent Jouriml. 

Kitab TawariM MelayUj thud edition by E. 0. Winstedt 
'D, Litt. (^Si^.g’'alpore 1921). This is a revised edition of a Malay 
jristory for Alalays^ which has excited much interest in the verna- 
eiilar press. 

Dictionary of Colloquial Malay {Malay -English and English- 
Malay) by E. 0. Winstedt (Singapore 1920). This is the first 
concise colloquial dictionary bf Malay by an Englsh scholar and is 
companion to the author^s ^^Colloquial Malay/^ of whjeh a new 
edition appeared in 1920. Mr. Blagden has re\dewed it in our 
parent Journal (October, 1921). 

An Abridged Malay-English Di^^^ (Eoinanised) by E. 

J. IVilldniSon c.m.g., (Singapore 1919). A second and revised 
edition of a book which has been in the hands of all English 
students of the language since 1908. There ‘^Svill be found a fair 
sprinkling of new words, a great number of closer definitions of 
meaning and a few corrections.” 

Mim Melayu with introduction and notes and edited by E. 0. 
IVinstedt (Singapore 1919). Vol. 15 of the Malay Literature 
Series, published by the Methodist Ptiblishiing House. It is an 
18th century history of Perak and. it is surprising tliat no text 
of such an initeresting Malay historical work has hitherto appeared. 
ISTot only does it throw light on Malay life of the period but also 
on Peralds relations with the Diiteh. Dr. WinstedPs text is based 
on three MS-S. and there is another at, the Haigiie. 

Ilil'ayat Bayan Budiman atau 0h€7ita Khojah 2[aimun edited 
with iiitToduetion. and notes by E. 0. Winstedt, D, Litt, Oxon. 
(Singapore 1920). This is vol. 16 of the Malay Literature Series 
and is the first complete text of the Malay version of the Persian 
T'utinameli, known in England as ^'Tales of a Parrot.” Dr. 
'Winstedfs text is based, primarily on two M:SS.. of the tale in 
Eafties Lil^rary, Singapore. He also prints the oldest AIS. of the 
IMalay version, the fragment now in the Bodleian. Library, which 
belonged formerly to Edward Poeooke and dates from about 1600 
A.D. This volume should interest many Oriental scholars. 

A History of the Peninsular Malays with chapters an Ferah 
and Selangor by 'Ei J. WillduiSloni (Singaponi 1920). 

Tliis is a revised and enlarged edition o.f History, Part I,” 
printed in 1908 in “^D^apers on Malay Subjects.” ^^Eesearcli lias 
added to our knowledge of early Malay history and the last four 
chapters einibody hitherto unpublished results of original study.” 
Especially interesting is the chapter on the murder of Mr, J. W. 
Birch aaid the events leading to tho Perak war. Mr. C. 0. Bkgden 
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lias drawn attention to some iimcciiraeies and criticized the antlior’s 
failure to give references in our parent Journal (J. B. AB'8. 
Octohef 1921). . 

Joliolj Inas. Ulu MuaTy Jempiil, Gunong Fcisir and TeracM: 
Bimf History and Constitution b 3 n J. E. iSTathan and R. .0. 
Winstedt (1920), This is the last but one of. the second series 
of ^diapers on Malay Subjects/^ which owed their inspiration to 
Mr. Wilkinson originall}^ This volume .gives the latest theory as 
to w.]heb States composed the lancient iSTegri Senibilan. It also 
gives much information invaluable to government officers stationed 
.in ISTegri SemWlan to-day. This book also Mr. Blagden has re- 
viewed. 

PeraVMalay by C. C. Brown (Calcutta 1921, published for the 
Committee for Malay Studies, Kuala Lumpur), This is the latest 
volume in the Second Series of Papers on Malay Subjects.^! It 
i.; without question the most valuable and scholarly study of any 
Peirinsular dialect that has yet appeared. It is to be hoped that 
there may ])0 found students to write similar brochures, sa.y, on the 
dialects of Kedalp Kelantan, Trengganu and Negri Sembilan. One 
of the dialogues was written by H. H. the Sultan of Perak, and the 
Raja di-Hilir (Raja Chulan) assisted the author to read the proofs. 
The 29 dialogues in tlie Perak .River vernacular are prefaced l)y a 
scholarly i.utroduction. ^To Lamljok (p. G8) is referred to, if ray 
memory servos me, in Notes and Queries of this Society : he 
was a not very remote Kinta chief and will be found in Dr. Win- 
stedPs Perak Pedigrees.^^ 
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Introduction. 

This lU'i'ount is a di^^’cst of th(* writiiiig’S af. many .a'eofogists. 
Tr would o('(ai[)y too imK-li sj.)iut‘ for me to tletail, all of them, but 
most of mv iiiforinatiion was derived from the followinigu — La 
Tou'C'he on tin* Northern Shan States. Middlojiiiss oti the SoutlieiMi 
Slum States and Karen ni, (hyggiii Brown on. Burma and Yunnan, 
Ees'uitats <!(* la mission geologi{|iie et miniero du Ynnnan 
'd.i(>iiHl, Sept. 1903 — dan. I. 904. Situation de Flrido-Olrine de 190*2- 
1901. Serivenor on tlie Malay Peninsula, M’olengraaf on Borneo, 
Yaii Cappelle on the Wh-^st Ct.)ast of Sumatra,, AViug Easton, on West 
Borneo, Veiheek on tlu‘ M'olueeas, Amboyna, Banka, and Billiton, 
-and various authors in tlie Janrboek ran hei Aijnwezen^ in Neder- 
land nvh Ousl-l ndi'L 

Tluwarea dealt with ineliides Burma, the Shan States, Yuirnan, 
Siam, Indo-Lhina, the Malay Peiiinsiila, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
.and the internuHliate islands. IT ifortiu lately, the most satisfaetoiy 
method of presenting a general, idea of tlu^ geology, namely to 
jrrepare a geologieal map and to base tlie disenssion on it, is not 
.availai.)Ie, bec-aiise tlie geologieal structure of most of the countries 
has not been mapped. In spite of this, enough is known, even in 
tlie least known regions, such, as Ynnnan, and parts of Indo- 
China, to eompare tlie rock formations of any particular ' period 
in the ditferent countries, and from the present f'eatures it is 
])ossiibIe to trat*e the effects of certain wide-spread eartli-movements 
whidi ha\'e affected all the countries in. the area, and to. eompare 
them the effects on neighhouring land's. 

Large gaps oeeur in ooir knowledge of the area, so blanks 
must exist in. onr comparison of the structure of th,e different 
countries. It must be admitted, however, that these gaps are 
not always the result of imperfect knowledge of the' countries 
in (picsti'on, for, in more than one ease, geologists are at a loss 
to account for phenomena in countries where the structure is 
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known in eon Bi'derable detail. For example, no explanation lias 
Tc‘t ])een. g*iven of the recently extinct volcanoes wliicli occur in a 
belt of Tertiary beds in Burma, betiveen the Irrawaddy and the 
Shan States. If they were situated near the great fault-plane 
whieli passes from north to south many miles to the east, their 
ipresenee could easily be explahied, but theiipoeciirreiice in Tertiary 
beds, so far from this great fault, is a mystery. 

Earth Movements. 

The, geograiphical and geological features of the area were 
G#ablMie(l as the result of foliding-moyements of at least three 
different periods, but the earthunoyemeiit in the late Mesozoic 
period (TIereynian) , and the Tertiaiw carth-moyemeiit, which affect- 
ed Europe, N'ortli Africa., and the other parts of Asia, haye Iiad a 
more widespread effect on our area than the earliest one. Folding 
moyemonts before the Mesozoic period took place on a large scale 
oajy in the northern part of the area, Indo Oliiiia and probably 
Ahiiinan, althongii the presence of fragments of granite in ADlcaiiie 
ashes and. tutfs in Singapore, probably older than the iMesozoie 
granite of the Malay Peninisula, and the Palaeozoic granite, older 
tiiaii Perinian, allnded to by Yerbeek in describing the geology of 
.Ainhoyna, are indications tliat this earth.-moyement took place to- 
some extent also in the Malay Peninsula and East Indies. 

Tli'C /influence of the later movements is very marked in all 
of the countries uarder cmisideration. and successive parallel monnt- 
aiii folds, arranged roughlv” en- k'helon, can be traced through the 
area, beginning in the northwest, near Tibet, at the eastern end of 
the huge ITinialayan mountain range. To these folds Suess gave 
the name ^'Coulisses, and, talking of our area, he says, ^“'Then, in 
**the Shan States of Burma, several of the coulisses which approach 
^Trom the north and northeast • disappear ])eneath a karst-like 
"^‘plateau of Palaeozoic limestone, which is folded and owes its 
^Tabular form to denudation. Fresh coulisses make their appeal- 

‘^duice in the south and form the Malay Peninsula this 

^Gvay the mighty swell of the Aitaides in Thiijet subsides and is 
‘^'disiiersed. The whole continent becomes lower. Many coulisses 
^dlisappear. Only a few long branches are continued ‘‘'on the east 
^hnto the cordillera of Annam ; on the west, always giving rise to 
^dresli coulisses, through the Malay Peninsula, and still further, 
Java and beyond.'’ 

The moist prominent coulisse in the western ]iart of the ai’ea 
is the Xaga-ATakan-Andamaii-Xicobar-Barissan fold, with its axis 
extending from Upper Burma in the northwest, rimning south 
tiiroiigh the Andaman Islands, and the Xicobar Islands, and turn- 
ing east through Sumatra and Java. Another important coulisse 
can be traced a,s the Main Bange in the Mala^y Peninsula, tlirough 
Singkep and Banka, and the result of tlie earth-mo vemei it which 
caused this particular fold was the intrusion of the Mesozoic granite, 
accompanied hy the mineralisation from which originated the 
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worl{?s ri<*}ie?t tin deposits. A ooiilisse between these two begins 
ill Siam, ami runs in a direetion sliglitlj west of south into Upper 
Perak wliunco it extends as a granite rnoinitain range pass-ing near 
Taipiiig to tlio Dindings, and, aeoording to a Dutch goolcgist, along 
the cast (Miast of Sumatra, masked !)V more recent beds, ])assing 
tlirougli Billiton in an easterly direetion, and turning nortluaist 
throiigli llio eentre of Borneo, and u'p throiigii the ]’liiii])])ines out 
of our area. Another important fold or oonliss(‘ is n^preseiuetl hy 
the Annam cordillera, perhaps continued south into cither the 
Anam]}a Isilands or the Uatuiia Islands', and thence into Borneo, 

Th{:‘ Micsozoie Mdingttms in. the aToa ter ]iart 

of tile area, than that wdilch atf-ected the Tortiiiry rocks, and tiiis 
is sliowii liy tlie fact that the Tertiary rocks often have gentle 
undulating folds, ■whereas the Palaecizoiic rocks, upon wliidi tliey 
luiconformaldy rt‘st, are Yertieal or highly incIiiuKl. However, the 
Tmtiary hods were subjected to carth-iniowcmonts in some 

districts, as, for example, in Eastern Yunnan, and atter folds had 
lieen den iidei] a’s\'a\', great faults cut across the regiou, at about the 
end of tlie Pliocmie, ].u’ohahly giving rise to the lakes in whicli the 
late Tori iarv frosluwater beds were laid down.. 

In YYstern A"iinnan there were strong folding movements 
after the Ptuano-Parboniferous and before the u])per Permian 
period. 

Stratigraphicai Sequence, 

The mountain folds wliieh were deseidbed abo\'e have been 
eroded, witli the result that there are now exposed strata of all 
ages, since the period, licd'ore the dawn of life on the eaidh. All 
the countries o'f our area, south of Burma, formed part of the 
Palaeozoic eontiaient of Gonchvanaiand, wliicii remained as a per- 
mauent land surface from pre-Cumbrian times until Devonian or 
Carbonifei-ous, and no fossiliferous rocks of pre-Carboniferous age 
are known, e.vcept in the nortli. Eartli-movements and, aerial dciiu-. 
dation -of tlie later rocks, in Y^uiinan an.d the Slvaii States of 
Buimia,, have brought these old rocks to the surface. 

Pre-Cambrian, 

Many Dutch geologists have expressed the opinion that the 
'^^oudeschiefer’'’ (old schist or old slate) formation of the East 
Indies is, in paj‘t, pre-Cambriaip though they admit that where it is 
not overlain by Cbrbo'iriferous limestone it may be of Mesozoic age. 
Some of these geologists have correlated the '‘'oudese'hiefer” with the 
schist series of the Malay Peninsula, the greater part, and perhaixs 
the -whole, of wiiicli is of Eliaetic age and later, so it appears tliat 
there are good grounds for not yet accepting any 'part of the 
^‘^oudesehieier'’' as pre-Cambrian. In this account w-e will postpone 
a des'criptioii of this ^‘old schisP^ formation until we are describing 
the younger Palaeozoic and the Mesozoic formations. 
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Ill Yiiiinan the mieeessi'On of p're-Gaiiibi'ian rocks is as 
shewn below. 

ITneoiiformity 'I 

2. Keo Liang 'system. PhYllites, quartzites, slates, 
and an oecasional calcareous Iiorizon. In paid; 
pie- Cambrian and part Gamhrian. 

'*■ IId conformity 

1. A liasal mass of gneisses and sclnsts underl}iiig 
all recognised groups. 

The lusal gneisses and schists are so metainoi'phosed that it 
IS impossiible to determine their original character, except that a 
small prop'ortion are recognised as metamoiqiliosed sediments. 
Tliey aj*e intnided liy granites whicli are relatively young, though 
some of them may he pre-Gamhrian, 

Tn the 'Xorthern Slian States there is a large development of 
Archaean gneisses resembling those of South Western Yunnan in 
that thev possess a similar AGE. — S.'W. strike. The general mass 
are of intmniediate^ chemical coni position, and they consist of 
biotite gneisses, which are often remarkably rich in garnets, and 
which are iuterfoliated with more acid rocks, including ]:)egmatites 
and graphic granites. The orthoclase of those last rocks ds not 
infre({uently converted into moonstone; often it is more com- 
pletely altered Into epidote, muscovite, and kaolin. In Yyoimggonk 
district these acid recks contain pink and blue tourmaline (rubelMte 
and indieoiite), and it is probably from rocks of this class that the 
fine gem rubellites are derived. 

With the gneisses there occur certain subordinate rocks of 
basic and sometimes ultra-basic composition, including pyroxene 
gneisses and pyroxene gramulites, and with these rocks, and parti- 
cularly with the nltra-basic types, certain remarkable crystalline 
limestones, c-ontaining rubies and spinels, are most intimately 
associated. 

A series of mica schists occurs to the south of the ruby mines 
area, and tlu-y seem to pass iip>wards into the Cliaiing Magyi series, 
so being edther jire-C’^ambrian or Cumbrian. 

The Kao Liang system in Yunnan is certainly in imit pre- 
Oambrian, and ])artiy GAmbrian. It oceura as bands, running from 
north to south, which widen somewhat as they are traced to the 
south. In the Northern Shan States, south of Yunnan, the pre- 
IWibrian iis represented by the Ghaung Magyi system of jihyliites 
and quartzites, and here it differs from that of Yunnan in contain- 
ing no calcareous bands. La Tbiiche thinks, on lithological 
grounds, that the Ghaung Magyi series may be Cambrian, for it 
shows only slight signs of alteration, but a careful search of many 
outcrops revealed no traces of fossils, and as the rooks had been 
deposited, consolidated, thrown into folds and dislocated, and final- 
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]y subjoc'tod. to (lon-adatioii, bd'ore the aecuiiiulation upon them of 
strata eoiitainbi^^ OrdoYicdan fossik. the strati^uTajdneai evidence 
jRUiits to piT‘-(.,h 

Tilt* Bawd'whi voleanic rocks, a series of tiids and a-slies inter- 
stratified with layers of true rhyoldtes, occurs in some localitiiCs 
bt‘tw(‘en the Chaiuiii' Magyi rocks and tlie lowest of the fossiliferons 
series (Ord'ovicdan). At Bawd win the tuffs and ashes have been 
worked for silver for hundreds of t^ears, ami very large quantities 
of silver-])earing ](‘ad ores have been extracted. The mineralisation 
of tlie rocks oectirred ais a resnit of a great overthrust, ki the 
neighbourhood of whidi thev are intensely crusher] and shattered. 

Ordovtciatt. 

Fossiliferous beds of this age are known in three localities, tn 
^Vestern Yunnan, at lh]i>iao, \diere th ermsist of sandy shales 
or imidstojies with hands of inipnre, hard, nodular limestone, at 
Sliili-tiien, eartliy limestones and sktes, and at La-mdng, calcare- 
ous slat('s ami nuKlstoues. Tlie fosisik show a marked resemhlance 
to tliose of the Xoidhern Shan States of Burma, as is to be ex- 
])e('ted' fi*om the getigraphiiical proxijniiw of the areas. In the ISTorth- 
ern Shan States the lowest beds of the Ordovician (lower Xaiing- 
kaueyis), on the west side of the Ftfateau, consist largely of lime- 
stones, while to tlio east of the river Xani-Tti thev are represented 
by a soft m\n\y mark The next highest beds (tlie upper ISTanag- 
kangyk) are reprc'sentedj in the west, by intensely crushed shales 
in which all traces of the original bedding planes have been lost, 
and east of the Gokteik .2’orge, (river Nani-Tu), by bright purple 
chiv" stones. These st.rata, after the Fktcaii Ll'inast-one to be 
descu’ibed later, are tlie most important formation occurring in tlie 
Shan States. 

The Ordovician faunas of Eaistern YYinnan and Tongking are 
of a different typ(‘ from those of Western Y^iinnan and the Shan 
States. 

Silurmn, 

In Westtoui Yhuinan fossiliferous slates of Silnnlan age occur 
on S.hih-tien Hill and a few miles fairther to the south, and lifii 
East Y'unnan Silurian sliales pass conformably into, the lower 
Devonian. In some parts of Tongking, the Silurian and Devonian 
are more oj‘ less iion-foasiliferons owing to niietamorpilikni. 

In the Xorthorn Shan States, there are thin bands of graptolitic 
shales eontakiing the only fossils of undoubtedly Llandovery age 
that have yet Iuhui found in the East. They are overladn by saiui- 
stones an-j conglomerates, followed conformably by sandy marls 
wiLth layers of a v'ery hard and compact limestone. The fauna is- 
similar to tiiat of a eorresjpondjiing age in Northern and Western 
Europe, and absolutely distinct from the HimalayaTi fauna of the 
same period, as has been the case for all the underlydiiig formations. 
With the close of the Silurian epoeli, the barrier which separated 
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i]\e BTirmese and Himalayan life-provinces Ordovician times 
■was removed,, oliang'es in the diistribution of land and sea broiiglit a 
true middle Devonian fauna into Burma, and later a widespread 
transgression of the Permo-Carboniferous ocean took place over 
tliose tracts of Asia lying to the north of Gondwaiialand. These 
changes are heralded by a series of limestones and shales, perhaps 
passing eonformahly upwards into the Plateau Limestone of Devon- 
ian age, and containing upper Sihiriaii fossilis eharaeteristLc of the 
Boheanian or Hercyniaii type, whereas, as described above, the rock 
formations before this contained fossils allied to Northern and 
Western European types. 

Devonian, 

The shallow-water beds of the upper Saluriaii period near the 
northern coast of Gondwan aland, now knovni in the iNorthern Shan 
Sfates, and the deeper- water .graptolitic shales of Yunnan further 
from the shore, were sueceeded by a iniiforni thick deposit of 
dolonidtie limestone, -which forms a great area of plateau land, 
extending from Yunnan into the Sontliern Shan State's, and probah- 
I 3 - eontiinious with the limestones in which the guano caves of Moiil- 
mein are situated. It extends an imknowii distance 111 an easterly 
direction, covering a wide area in China . On, the west, in the 
Northern Shan States, it extends to the edge of the Irrawadcly al- 
luvium, but to the north and south of this it is separated from the 
alluvinm by a strip of Archaean rocks. In several places its thick- 
ness can be shown to be over 501)0' ft. It is remarkably homogene- 
ous, and it is sandy to the touch and granular, although it is very 
pure, and not at all siliceous in reality. It has a brecciateci and 
intensely crushed appearance, perhaps due to the great earth-move- 
ments at the close of the Mesozoic, and perhaps to sinking of the 
rock into solution-cavities. It is non-fossiliferous, except at one 
place in the Northern Shan States, called Padaukpin, not more 
than one hundred square yards in area, where a rich middle 
Devonian fauna was found, with predominating Western European 
types, and at one or two places in the south and north of Yunnan, 
where there is a close resemblance to tlie Padaukpin type. -It is 
unexpected to find this type of fauna, because, as mentioned aljove, 
the life in the north of our area changed in upper Silurian times 
from the Western European type to that of America and Bohemia. 
However, the fossils cannot he regarded as necessarily typical of 
the Plateau limestones, on account of their extremely local occur- 
rence. 

In Yunnan and China the Devonian limestones are more 
l).itnminoiTS and shaley than in the Shan States and Malay Penin- 
sula. In East Yiinimn pure limestones are the exception, and in 
Indo-C'hina the pre-Carboniferous beds are all sandy, suggesting 
that the sea of that period was more shallow and less open towards 
the north and northeast and the fact that the Carboniferous lime- 
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sitone oif Yunnan, Indo China, and Ciliiiia resernhles the limestone 
of the Slum States suggests that, with the elose of the Devonian, 
period, the siibinergenee advanced northwards. 

Carboniferous and Permian, 

Tn Tndo-China and (focdiiii-China there was an nnc'onformity 
hetween the shallow- water Devonian roeks and tlie sneoGodinit 
hontiferons limestones. The lower horizons of the mi ddh/ Carbon if cr- 
ons limestones of Eastern Yunnan are sandv, and of a shallow- 
water tvpc, which passes upwards into a sandy eoal-hearing series 
■with sul'cirdinate liniestones, and then, in the western part of .East 
Yunnan, into deep-water limestones. In the eastern area earth- 
movements took phice, resulting in folds running in a northeast- 
soutliwest d'keetion, and the denudation of these folds resnlted in 
sandy sediments during the middle Carboniferous period, while the 
limestones .iiitor1.)edded with basic lavas were laid down during 
loeal periods of staljility. 

Then slow submergence took place, and enormous tliicknesses 
(about 5000 ft.) of massive limestones now cover the area. In the 
eastern area there is a distinet break in the stratigrajdiical serjuence, 
between the lower part of the middle Carboniferous and the up])er 
Carhoniferous limestones, owing to the folding movements just 
descril)ed, hnt the coiidiitions during the greater ]>art of the upper 
Carboniferons period were uniforni deep water, resulting in an 
uninterrupted series of limestones, whieli are responsible for the 
unusual seenery of Eastern Yunnan *at the present day. In the 
case of tlie folded series of middle Carboniferous sands and inter- 
bedded limestones the sandy beds have been denuded away easily, 
leaving the limestone standing out as prominent scarps, but the 
upper Carboniferous series of limestones, without sand?v bands, 
has given rise to the Karst type of scenery, iso 'called from the Karst 
district in Austria, dry, and almost waterless, with pot-holes and 
underground streams. 

Those Carboniferous limestones are of a very widespread iiatxire, 
ocenring in j.rractically tihe ndiote of Inclo-Cliina, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, and in the islands of Kotti and Tlkiior in the Archi- 
pelago, wheje thc}^ pass conformably up into the I^erinian. Permo- 
Carboniferous limestones are not very strongly developed in the 
Korthern Shan S.tates, for they have been greatly denuded there, 
and merely form a hand Iving on the Plateau Limestone, They differ 
from the latter in not being so intensely crushed. 

In the Malay Peninsula they form very prominent groups of 
hills, witli vertical cliffs up to S'OOO ft., 'separated by intervening 
expanses of flat land with lan irregular surface of pinnacles and 
solution-liollows, co^'ered and smoothed over with alluvium. The 
type of scenery here displayed is quite different from the karstic 
type of Yunnan and the Shan States, although the limestone in the 
Peninsula too is very uniformly free from sandy bands. The 
difference as due to the fact that, in the Peninsula, the limestone 
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lias been eon verted into coarsely crystalline inarble. by pressure 
and lieat consequent on the intruision of the Main Eange granite 
in Mesozoic times^ and,, except for oecaisional fissures; the limestone 
mass is impervious to wiater. Caves, elmraeteristic also of the 
Perino-C'arboniferous limestone (and not of the Plateau Limestone) 
'of Yunnan and the Shan States^ are common in the Peninsula, and 
liere thev^ frequentlv contain phosphate dfeposits derived either from 
bats^ guano, or from a coneentration of the phosphatic miinerals 
oriTimillv contained in the limestone now dissolved to form the 
c*aves. Guano deposits are hnovm also in the limestone caves of 
Moulmcin in Lower Burma. :The wide depressions in the plateau 
(‘oujitry of the Shan States, due to suibsidence after solution of the 
underlying limestone, and to the crushed limestone being unable to 
sustain its own weight, are not met with in the Malav Peninsula, 
but there was one welLknown ease of a village sinking several 
feet owing to the water being pimiped from an underground cave. 

The series has been snbieeted to intense folding, although this 
is not e^^ident from an examination of the inimerons cliff-exposures, 
except in certain occasional instances, for, in nearly all cases, the 
structure has been comnletely obliterated by the denosition of surface 
stalactitie deposits. One exception is Gu:qong Ginting, near Ipoh, 
where several distinct overfolds are seen, onlv a. few hundred yards 
apart, with the axes of folding dipping in cpiite different directions, 
iand inrmeroiis readings taken in limestone ])innaclcs, where the 
cover of alluvium has been removed in mining o])erations, also give 
very difierent dips. These folds were accompanied by faults, as 
would be expected in such a massive rock, and, in addition, a series 
•of vertical faults was formed when the Main Eange granite was 
intruded, independent of the folding, Imt due to the unequal sub- 
sidence or raising of different blocks of limestone and overlying 
Triassie and Jurassic rocks in the molten magma. Some of these 
vertical faults must ha\'e been of great magnitude, for schists, almost 
certainlv of Triassie or Jurassic age, are found fiaulted down against 
the foot of a cliff, hundreds of feet high, of Permo-Carboniferous 
liimestone. 

The above description applies particularly to the limestone 
of the western States of the Malay Peninsula; the calmreous series 
of Eaub rocks east of the Main Eange is similar, except that here 
a shaley facies is strongly developed. It is probable that the absence 
of shales inYhe west is due in piart to the intense metamorphiism 
which the series has undergone, and that certain black streaks and 
hands which penetrate the limestone represent their remains. Thei’e 
is no evidence to show that the limestone hills in tire east have been 
formed by faulting. 

Tiie fossils of the Shan States are similar types to those of the 
Salt Eange of India, and they resemble a few fossils from the 
islands of Eotti and Timor in the, Malay Archipelago. The fossils 
of the Malay Peninsula are found only in a few localities, as, in 
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iiiCKst ])!a('es, nil ti’Hi'e.s of organ ism liava been destroycMl by the re- 
erystallisation of the liniestoaie, ami sTjeca'mens of liomotaxial value 
Ira-ve Ix'cii foinid oiilv in Paiiang, east of the I^Iain Range, ami in 
Thiialiinii*. Siam. I’in* Pah ana' fossils yield tvpes ranging from 
lower C'arl'oniferous to T^ermikn, whereas tlie Siamese fossils have 
])ee‘n d(\S{-rihe<l h>* one author as lower CaihoniRnTHis and by another 
as 'Pernio-Piarlioniferous. Soiitli oP a line di*awn east a.nd west 
through Kaiang in South Selangor, the limestones and slmlevS seem 
to nass into an iinfossiliferoiis shaley series, devoid of sandy beds, 
and non-eaieareous, eveent for ealeareons shales and. shraley liiine- 
Stones 0(rnrriiig m the Mnar yallev. 

Tn S^ifinatra. (’hrrlronifeim limestones ooein*, forming inoimt- 
ains near.ly feet In'gh, ervstalline and eontakiing biaek nodular 
chert. There are also other Palaeozoic limestones with very scanty 
fossils wlioso age has not yet been determined. Pro])aI)ly they too' 
are (Virhoniferons to ibniiiian. 

In tlie Maiav Peninsula and Archipelago the Carbojuferuns 
and. Pernio-'Charboniferons limestones jnst described are the oldest 
rocks known, with the following exce]}tions, (i) a granite in Am- 
hovnais said to he Palaeozoic, and the granite fragments in volcanic 
ash near Singapore may he of the same age, (ii) a series of sliales 
and fine-grai.nerl quartzites underlying limestone in the Langkawi 
Islands, perhaps corresponding with the Mergni series of shales and 
aromu'eoiis rocks in Burma, underlying the Monlmein Limestone. 
The Ourle.^cliiefer formation of the ^Archipelago is believed to be 
of lyrmian to Jiu'assic age, in suite of the fact that many geologists 
hi the past liave considered lit to be Palaeozoic or even pre- 
ranibrian. 

Folding rno\’ements, which took place toirards the close of the 
period of formation of this verv widespread series of limestones, 
were heralded and accompanied by a big show of voleaniic activitv. 
not, however, dis'jdaved in all parts of the area. It is evident tn 
"Westeni Yunnan, wirere the greatei* part of the Permo-Oarbonifer- 
ous series is often made up of tuff and ash beds, intercalated with 
thick andesitic, doieritic, and basaltiie lava flows ; in Eastern Yun- 
nan, wliere basic lavas are found interbedded with the upper part 
of the middle Carhoniferoais limestone; in the Malay P'eninsulia. 
particularly in Paiiang, east of the Main Kange, where it is 
represented by acid, intermediate, and occasionally basic, lavas, 
d,ykes, and tuffs; near Singapore; dm Sputh Snmatra, where a series 
similar to that in the Malay Peninsula occurs; and in Borneo. 

In Pahang, volcanic aetivit}’* began probably in the Carbonifer- 
ous period and continued intermittently through the greater part 
of the Triassie, although, as land oon.diitions followed the deposition 
of the limestone, a good deal of the series has Ix^en denuded away. 
Evidence of the persistence of volcanic activity, during the shallow- 
water and land conditions, is furnished by a remarkable deposit of 
boulders of volcanic rocks, dyke rocks lavas and tuffs, embedded 
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ki volcanic tuff. It is suipposed to be a beach deposit formed of 
bonlders of volcanic rocks which were exposed alono’ the shore line, 
and cemented bv volcanic aslies which were all the time beiiiY ejected 
bv neighbouring' volcanoes. Tntfs and lavtas are interbedcled with 
the succeeding shallow- water series of quartzites, shales, and schists, 
of Triassie age, both in Pahang, and, on the western flanks of the 
Main Eange, in South Selangor. 

In Central Borneo volcanic rocks of an andesitic t3q>e are 
interbedcled with rocks which are probably of Jurassic age, and 
certain amphibolites there are varionslv held to be pre-Cambrian 
crystalline slates, or eruptive rocks, belonging to this Jurassic 
period, which liave been nralitisecl and altered by mountain-pressure. 

Permo-Carbonifero-tis and Mesozoic voleanie rocks, inclndiaig 
serpentine and andesite, wdth corresponding tuffs and breccias, 
ancl oecasionallv dolerites, are very widespread tliroiigboiit the 
smaller islands of the Archipelago, thoiigh only in a few of the 
places, such as at Lett!, where volcanic breccias are overlain by 
fossiliferous Permian limestone, is it possible to be sure vvhetlier 
they are pre-Permian or Mesozoic. In Java there are volcanic 
rocks known to be pre-Eocene, but nothing more defindte can be 
stated as to their age. 

Triassie and Rhaetic. 

Towwxls the middle of the Permian period the emergence of 
the land from the sea began in Eastern Yunnan, ancl the Permo- 
Carboniferous limestone masses w^ere attacked b3^ denudation, so 
much so, that, in some places, they w’-ere completely removed. The 
shore line retreated back far to the south and wmst. The thick Eed 
Beds of upper Permian and perhaps lower Triassie age, w^ere then 
deposited, in Yunnan, the lower part of the series in East Yunnan 
consisting of congdoinerates, and passing up into sandstones and 
skales, often containing salt and gv^psiim. ‘Widespread basaltic 
and andesitic eruptions occurred at the close of the Permian. 
Triassie beds are preserved in East Ynnnan only w-here they were 
faulted dowm, ancl so preserved from the severe erosion to which 
the country was subjected at the close of the Plio'ceiie period. 
The heels are alternations of nmrine and land deposits, passing into 
deep-sea deposits at the top. After the deposition of the Reel beds, 
no more marine sediments were formed, and Amnnan has been a 
land surface from the upper Triassie period to the present day. 

The Shan States were dry land during the greater part of the 
Peranian ancl the whole of the Triassie period, and no deposition 
took place, except for beach deposits derived from the denudation 
of the Plateau limestone and the underlying rocks. In the Malay 
Peninsula there w'as p-robably a land-period after the formation of 
the Permo-Carboniferous limestone, follow- ed by shallow- w^ater con- 
ditions, during wdikh the sea was dotted with lagoons, probably 
formed by coral-reefs, enclosing clear w^ater suitable for the growth 
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ratliolaria, tlio silica necessary for tlieirAi'royTli l)ein^ srippliecl 
1/v submarine volcanic emanations. Periodical slbzlit changes in 
the sea level took ]jlace, wlii eh admitted detrital matter from the 
neig’hljonring land. These eon.ditions pro'dnced the series of radio- 
larian cherts, interheddecl \\dth qnartzites, sandstones, and grits^ 
which cover a large area in Kedah, Sontli Selangor. Xegri Semhilaiu 
and Pahang, in the Alalav Peninsiila, and iii the island of Billiton. 
Padiolai’ian rocks ]>robablv of this period are common also in Bor- 
neo, Snmatra, Uelehes, Timor, Rotti, and many other islands. In 
the .‘^lalay Peninsula the series, in some places, is built up of 
deposits of chert perhaps hundreds of feet in tlnh-kness, and thicker 
deposits of sandv beds, while in other places the series consists of 
alternating bands of chert and grit or quartzite, varying from 
se\'eral feet to only one inch in thickness. All the heels are con- 
torted into sl-arp folds, and the rocks, particularly the shales and 
shaley grits, have been metamorphosed bv earth-movements. In 
Perak this series occurs only in the extreme north, where iit is a 
continuation of the extensive development in Kedah. Further 
south it j)rohably corresponds ronghly with a series of shallow-water 
quartzites and sliales, which covers the greater part of the area for 
thirty miles north of Taiping, and which disap]'jears, west of the 
Serna Jigg'ol range, under Recent all iiviiim. The Triassie fossil 
Estheriella was found in these shales at Semanggol. 

Certaiin boulder clays in the Kinta Valley, wdn’eh are older 
than the Mesozoic granite, have been provisionally allotted to the 
Permo-Triassie period. They are very interesting because they 
are the source of the greatest part of the tin deposits of the 
Kinta Valley. For a long time they were spoken of as alluvial 
deposits, until geological investigation showed that they are 
undoubtedly older than the granite. It is possible that they have 
suffered concideralde alteration since the granite was intruded, and 
one geologist holds that they were derived from quartzites and 
shales which bad been mineralised by the MIesozoic granite. He 
says that the nr, deriving rock, known in many cases to be limestone, 
has been iiartially dissolved by nnderground water, and that the 
quartzites aiul sliales were let dovm into the resulting cavity, wdtli 
a consecjuent destruction of the bedding. The result is a clay con- 
taining a large pjroportioii of quartz sand with varying amounts o-f 
tin-ore. That the clays are older than the granite is seen by the 
following facts. 

(1) Xear the granite the clays are often rich in tourmaline 

streaks and patches, and in quartz, whereas further from 
the Junction the tourmaline and quartz are less evident. 

(2) The clays near the granite are often richer in tin than 

those further away. 

The tourmaline patches and quartz are derived from veins of 
quartz and tourmaline which traversed the clays before they be- 
came Jumbled up by the solution of the underlying limestone. 
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Tlie dicrt series of South Selaiigor, dsegri Sembilaii and’ 
Pahang is o^•erIaill by grits, quartzites, and shales, the lower portion 
of wliieii ijuHulc'S 1)0(1 s of conglomerate, in which the pebbles consist: 
in thi‘ iiiain of (fiiartz, quartzite, radiolarian chert, and rocks of the 
Pahang Volcanic series-. It is probable that this quarteite and 
sliah^ series is separated by a considerable nneonforiiiity froin the 
•iiiulerlying (dunts and qwartzites, and that strong folding more- 
iiients. which affected the latter, had ceased when the sliallow-water’ 
conditions of the Ehaetic and Jurassic periods had set in. 

In riiiiinaii and parts of Iiido-G'liina tliere were laiid conditions:, 
from- tile upper Triassie to the present clay, but the Shan sea basin, 
described below, extended into Yunna ig so some Ehaetic beds ^rere 
formed resenib] ijig tbe Yapeng beds of the Shan States. The- 
Xapeug beds are fossil if erons clays, sometimes calcareous, laid down 
on the irregular surface of the Plateau Limestone. The foissils 
they contain are sometimes ill-clevelo peel, owing to the fact that 
they lired in cups in tlie limestone not in free eoiiimnmcatioii 
■witli tlie open, sea, wdrile in other places tlie fossils are well growD. 
Tbe munber of new species shows that great changes in the distri- 
bution of sea. and land bad taken place between the deposition 
of tlie Permo-Cai'boniferoiis and the Kapeng beds, and the basin 
of the Shan sea was isolated from -the main ocean. It extended' 
into Yunnan, as mentioned; above, and into the Malay Peninsula, 
where characteristic Ehaetic fossils have lieeii foimd in three or 
four places east of the Main Eange, possibly also in. Singapore' 
Island, and certainly on the west coast of Sumatra. In French 
Ind'od iliina the Ehaetic period Avas represented by shallow- watei- 
beds also, including the coal bed's of Tien Yen Lang Tlum. 

Jurassic. 

As already mentioned, there is an extensive series of shallow- 
water and estirarino sli-ales and quartzites, of Jurassic age, in the 
Malay Peninsula. The s'hales have usually been cojiverted into 
phyllites by the eartli-movements which took place at the time of 
the intrusion of the Mesozoic granite masses, and they show sharp 
folds and faults. The shales are localY earbonac-eous, and certain 
intrusions are known, cmisisting of abo-ut fort\' or fifty per cent 
carbon and the remaiiider siliiceous material, wliich pro])ably re- 
present coal seams which were altered by the granite. 

In Burma, the Meig'ui series of slates, argillites, clay-schists, 
and silicified tuffs, with subordinate quartzites and coiigiomerates, 
have been regarded as corresponding with the shallow-water Juras- 
sic series of quartzites, and shales further south in the Peninsula. 
However, as the Officiating Director of the Geological S'ur\ey of 
India in his General Eeport for 19i20 (page 26), describes the 
series as underiyiiig the Moulmein Limestone formation, lit 
now appears that the rocks are of Carboniferous or pre- 
Carhoniferous age, and that the}’' correspond vdth the similar series 
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Tui.derlyino’ tlie ( 'arboiiit'eroiis 01 ^ Permo-Cb'ir])()n{ forons 1 iinef^tone 
■of the Laiio-kawi Tslarids. 

To the Dutch East Indies the pre-Creta.ceoiis beds ymniaer 
tlian the ]\u^iiK)-(h\rl)onifeiws liinestoiie are thoim’ht to he re))Tesent- 
ed by the '"old schist fonnatioii,’’ already mentioned in tlie descri])- 
tion of the pre-Cainhrian rocks. As stated in that descri])tioTL 
many authors hia\’e irdesnte.d it, largely on tlie ground of the lack 
of fossils, to the pre-PamhriaiL and others to the Palaeozoic period, 
hilt it bears a stroiig reseinhlanee to the altered sliales and quartz- 
ites of the Italay Peninsula, and. it was prohaldy do|)osited at the 
same time. If this is so, the radiolarian chert beds and tlu‘ Phaetic* 
o-f the Archii'j.K‘]ago are part of the ""old. schist fonnationd^ or tlie 
■‘Malayan Smes"' as it was called by Yolz. 

In Sarawak a limestone containing middle Oolite fossils is 
known. 

In the Xoi’tliern Slian States of Burma, tlie Yapeng IxhIs of 
Plmetie age ]jass coiiformably into the succeeding Xamyau series, 
w])ich consists of hasaJ eonglonnerates, overlain liy sandstones, shales, 
and (lays, with very subordinate carbonaceous layers- In the 
greater pvart of the north of oiir area, continental condiitions were 
ptan’ailino- (as in tlie .Rhaetic period), and the old land surface to 
tlie nortlieast w'as gi’adnally rising, with a consequent advance 
southwai'ds of the shoiv line, so that the sandv sediment from it 
was depositeil as the .A'amyau series. Tliis senies of beds onc(i 
covered a wide area, hut denudation Ivas entirely removed it from 
fhe westerji ])ortion of tlie Slian Plateau, and th.e portions stili 
remaining only owe their pieservation to the fact that they were 
faulted dorm, and so ]jrotecrted from tlic severe erosion in ]jost- 
Jnrassic times. Tlie roidvs are thrown into regular folds striking, 
from X.X.E. to 8.8.^Y. 

Cretaceous, 

It r’as }.)ro])ahly during the Chetaceous period that the granite 
wliich runs from tlie Southern Slum States, through Tavoy and 
Mergtii to the i\[alay States, to Singapore, and the islands of Btanka 
■and Billito.]!, was intruded, bringing witli it tin and tungsten mine- 
rals. Dnteli authors thank that the- granites and hornlilende- 
gm.nites of tiie Archipelago were intruded at di'ffeivnt periods, -uid 
rhe granite of Amhoyna is held to be ohler tha.n the Permian. It 
may bo of tlie same age as the granite from which the frag- 
ments in tlie Paining ^Xlcanic series ash of Singapore were derived. 

Granitic rocks in Eastern Yunnan contain cassiterite, and 
the till (lejiosits of Ko-cliin have been derived from them. Two 
Fi'ench geologists agree in assigning to them a Palaeozoic age, 
and, if they are right, this is very interesting, as showing that the 
tin deposits of the area whicdi we are con'sidoring were not all 
brought by granite of one period. Many of the coulisses, mentioned 
in tlie earlier part of this account, came into being as a result of the 
intrusion of tlie Mesozoic granite. 
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Ill Siimfitra the oTandte is mostly syeiii tic, aiici wlietiier it \^"as- 
intnuied in Palaeozoic or Mesozoic times is not 3"et known. In 
the Malay Peiiinsnk there are two distiinet facies, a tin-l^earing 
g’ranite, and a hornblende-granite with associated syenite, the latter 
being found, in the Benom Eange. This hornblende-granite agrees 
witli tlie hornblende-granites found in Sumatra, and elsewhere in 
tlie Ainlvipelago, and there is no eYidence of it being younger or 
older than the tin-bearing granite. 

Sedimentary strata of Oretaceous age are knoYui in Borneo,. 
Java, Buniatra, and smaller lislancls of the Dutch East Indies, but 
all of the northern part of the area was a land surface subject to 
CTOsi on, and no deposition was takmg place there. 

In Borneo certain strongly folded shallowMvater sandstones and 
marls -contain foraininifera, of which one species Orbit oihia, makes 
it certain that the deposits are 'Cretaceous ( Cenomianian) . In Java 
there is a series of serpentinoiis, mica-, ehloritic, and clay-schists 
containing limestone bands, which, in one place, eontained OHn- 
iolma, the fossil characteristic of the Cfetaceous ])eds in Borneo. 
These limestones are iiearfy ahvays granular and crystalline, with- 
out fossils. The schists are traversed by thin quartz- veins, and 
they are penetrated also by dykes of quartz-porphyry, gabbro and 
dolerite. 

Cretaceous rocks are found in the Arakan Y'oma of Burma, *and 
along the same line of strike, to the south, in the Andaman Islands. 
Marine limetones occur at the base, while the upper part of the 
series consists, of shallow-water and estnanine deposits. Besides 
the granite intrusion, masses of serpentines of Cretaceous age are 
’ known, and these are penetrated by veins of the semi-precious mine- 
ral jadeite. 

Tertiary. 

In onr area, as in Europe, there is a blank between the upper 
Cretaceous and the overlying Eocene deposits, which is marked by 
an abrupt change in the nature of the fauna, rather than, ];)y a sharp- 
ly marked stratigraphical break. The igneous aetivaty in Cretace- 
ous times was the forerniiiier of earth-movements wdiich continued 
during Tertiiary times, affecting both the lower and upper Tertiary, 
althougli they were much stronger -in the north, and in the 
xAndamaii Islands, than in the Malay Peninsula and in the East 
Indies. 

In the Xortlieni Shan States there is no trace of the marine 
Tertiary rocks which are so well developed dn the plains of Lower 
and Epper Burma, so it is clear that, when tlie Tertiary sea extend- 
ed over what is now the valley of the Irrawaddy, the Shan Plateau 
had already been raised above its waters. 

Teriiarij of Burma. 

In Burma the T’ertiary beds ere represented by the following 
series : 
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Tipper TertiaiT 
Micldle Tertiarr 
(lower Miioeene 
and Oligoeene) 


Lower Tertiary 
(Eocene) 

>:«' ■ ❖ ' sit 


Irrawacldy system of fresli-water beds. 
Pegu system of marine beds. 


ITneonformity 

consisting of imniimiilitic limestones iindei'- 
lain by a sbaley series containing interbedded 
seams of coal. 

Unconformity ^ 



Cretaeeons beds passing down into the Triassic. 

The Tertiary coals of Burma are nearly all confined to the 
low'er Tertiary or Eocene, being almost inyari ably assoctiated with 
charaeteristie beds of nummulitic I/imestone. The series is about 
12d0 feet in thickness. Usiially the coals are bright and non- 
laniiniated and they contahi a large proportion of volatile matter. 
They are extremely friable and quickly break, up under exposure. 
They do not cake, and they contain only a sanall proportion of ash. 

In Tennasserim there are several localities where the coal has 
been reported on, and, in some cases, the seams have ])een shown to 
be of no practical value, because the seams are too small, or be- 
cause of the poor quality of the coal. InHenzada district an attempt 
was made to exploit the coal, but the rocks are highly clksturhed, 
(the general dip Is about 60^), and transport and labour difficulties 
prevented operations. At Thayetmyo a mine was opened many 
years ago, in spite of the fact that the beds were nearly vertical, 
so making miiiiing very difficult, but the two original seams gradual- 
ly merged into one, and then died out, after only a little coal had 
been taken out, so operations were abandoned. 

In Arakaii district shihlar coal seams are found, which, on 
account of their highly disturbed nature, are not likely to provide 
large supplies, even for local nse. In S^iwebo district a company 
opened up extensive mines at Letkobin which worked for thirteen 
years with an annual output of 10, 00*0 to 15,000 tons until the year 
1904, when the workable coal becaine exhausted. 

Xear the Upper Chindwin Ei^^r, coal seams are quite strongly 
developed, and, in the ISTantahin-Peluswa area, of twenty five square 
miles, it is calculated that there are 210 million tons of workable 
coal .IT'ear Pinlebu, a village twenty five miles north-west of 
Woiitho, there are promising coal seams of Miocene age, dipping at 
a low angle. 

The Pegu system attains a thickness of 12,000 feet. It is 
important as containing the petroMtferous beds whicii yield all the 
petroleum of Burma. It is marine throughout. 
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Kama ('}a\'? 


Pegu Upper Pronie series 
system 1 T^awer Pronie series 

I Ritsavan shales 


( P^ossiliferous hliie clays and 
Y sandy beds. The main oil-bear- 
I ing formation of Burma. 

( Fossiliferoiis sandstones, clays, 
j and shales. 

r IJnfossiiliferoiis shales, resting 
\ imeonfonnably on Eocene niim- 
( iimlitic limestone. 


The outcrop of Kania clays extends along tlie Irrawaddy Basin, 
•and on it are sitnated the oil fields of Yenangyaiing, BinciL Yenan- 
u'vat, Minbu, and varions sra all er fields. The Beti’oleum. being 
lighter than watei*. has been imprisoned along the axes of the anti('- 
lines, wlierever a layer of impermeable rock has formed a roof to 
jirmant it From escaping, and bores are put down along the crests 
of tlie folds to tap it. Gases have also colieeted, and the mnd 
volcanoes of the Arakan coast and at Minbii owe tlieir origin to 
the <"S(n])e of siudi gases along fissures. 

Tin* Kama clavs are overlain by the Irrawadd'Y system of flu- 
\‘iatile deposits, attatniiie a tliickness of 20, 000 feet, Avliieh were 
once knoAvn as the '*fossi]~Av cod gronU’ owing to the ahniidance of 
drift-wood contained in them. Emergence of the land took 
place in tlie nortli of oui* ai’ea sooner than in the sonth, and the 
retreat of the shore line fi‘om north to- sonth heg-an at the end of 
the Pegu ].)eriod. In the lunth tlie Irrawaddy rocks are all fresh- 
water beds, w’liereas in tlie soiitln as in western Prome, the lotver 
part of the Trrawniddy svstem iiududes some marine beds. Detailed 
work hv oil geologists shows tliat in some districts there is consi- 
derable unconformity between the twm series. 

Tn the plain of Irrawaddy beds, east of the Irrawaddy Piver 
and i.n the soutlnvest of Ynnnan, strong volcanic activity took place, 
building up the great volcanoes of Popa and Hawsbuenshan. 
As already nnmtioned, these eruptions are many iniiles to the west 
of the boundary-fault between the Tertiary rocks of the Irratvaddy 
Plain and the older rocks of the Rhan Plateau. Popa is fifty miles 
northeast of the hYnangyaung oil field. 

The basalt dyke at Loi Ling, in the Yortliern Rlian States, 
is a Tertiary volcano, but here there was a much smaller display 
than in the Irrawaddy Plain and in Southwest Yimiian. 

The fresh -Avater Tertiary beds of the Yortliern Shan States 
are silts and soft sandy rocks AAuth seams of broAvn ligmitie coal, 
tilling lake basins. These basins in the older rocks are the result of 
faults' Avhich oeenrred towards the close of the Tertiary period, 
and the lacustrine beds in them are either of late Tertiary or 
Pleistocene age. Tliey have, been found in six places, the most 
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rmportaiit at Xanmia, wliere tlie area is fifteen miles loiio' aiifl 
three and -a lialf miles wide. The coal seams are confined to the • 
louT]' Dortion ot tlie series. The dip avei>m*es 20°, but it varies con- 
siderahly locally, ])erhaps due to iinderp*oiiud solution of the lime- 
sto^'o fioor. riie inferiority of the coal, and the distaiU'e of tlie* 
field from the railway, make it doubtful « it is wortli Avliile to. 
start mijiiny operations. 

Sh'milar laf-nstrine deposits oeeur in different, parts of Tndo- 
Ohina. . 

Terliarjf of JJaht// Pon'uosula. 

In the i\Ia!;a\' fYi^tinsiila Teidiary Ixals with inierliedded coal 
seams are known iii three localities, at Tlantaii l^anjanit (in 
Selangor), at Enggor (in Perak), ?ind in Perils. 

At Pantau Panjang, the coal seams are i)eing ])rofi,tablv worked, 
the fuel findiing a ready sale, for use in the tin mines and railways- 
of the Peidnsula. The thickness of the beds is not known with 
certainty. It appears tli-at coal seams, interbedded with sands and' 
and shales, form tlie lower portion of the sericvs, and that they artw 
overlain by S(.‘veral hundred feet of shales whhdi contain a little oil, 
not enongli to pa\' for distilllatiiou. According to the usual proce- 
dure, this coal shouhl he classed as a lignite. Its percentage of 
fixed carbon is less, and its pereenta.ge of moisture is higher, tlian 
that of some cheap Indian coals, and those are unfavourable proper- 
ties, but its low' j'jercentage of ash, and tlie fact that it does not 
clinker, are propertik^ in its fa\'oiur. 

The percentage of moisture in tlie Eantau Panjang coal (aliout 
20 %) indicates an upper Miocene age. The dips in these Miocene' 
beds range from 10° to 12°. 

When tliis occurrence was the only Tertiary deposit that had 
been prospected in tlie Peiimsula, it was thouigbt to be a lake or- 
swamp deposit, simiter to those in the N'ortiiern Shan States, 
although it was then also held to be probalde that its present sniali 
area, (wliich amounts to only la few square miles), does not represent 
the whole of the original area of deposition, but that imicli of it 
has been remo\'ed by denudation. However, the discovery of over 
90 feet of calcareous shale, at Enggor, lying under Tintiary sands, 
shales, (some of which are themselves oalcareous) , and intexdvedded 
coal seams, suggests that the Enggor deposits, at any rate, are pro- 
bably not lacustrine deposits, but marine, and that the deposits 
might have been comparable in extent with tliose of Sumatra and 
Burma if the Peniinsula had not been subjeetei to severe erosion in 
post-Miocene times. 

In Perli-s tire area and thickness of the coal bearing beds is 
unproved. A bore was made to a depth of 20-5 feet and was then 
stopped ill June 1921, owing to lack of casing. Sands, clays and. 
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san(l\' ('-lays %rere first eiieonBtered, followed by sands with 

traces of coal from 125 feet to 205 feet below the surface. 
The coal at Eiio:gor and at Perils is similar in composition to that 
at Pan tan Panjang%, and is probably of the same age* 

Til ere are still considerable areas in the Peninsula^, east of the 
Main Range, as yet unexplored, and it is possible that in these areas 
tliere may l)e extensive tracts of country covered' with mariiie 
and freslnvcater beds, equivalent to those of the Irrawaddy plains. 
Such tracts provide the only possibility of mineral oil being found 
in payable quantities in the Malay Peninsula. ITiifortunately there 
i'S no evidence that any such beds exist. 

Tertiary of Sumatra. 

In Sumatra there is a considerable area of Tertiary beds, both 
near the coast and in subsided areas inland. Xear the east coast 
they are concealed by Pleistocene deposits. There is very little 
fossil evkleiiee to go by, but the percentage of water in the inter- 
bedded brown coals gives information as to the age of the beds. 
The Ombiiin coal field near Padang, which has been worked b}" the 
Governnient for many years, is of Eocene age, judging by the low 
percentage of moisture, and more Eocene coals occur at Gunoiig 
Tusam in hTorth Sumatra. The younger Tertiaries in N'orth 
Sumatra usually contain no coal at all, but the commonest coal occur- 
renees in the south are in the upper Miocene beds (younger Tertia- 
ry), as at Palembang. In the Boekit Asam Field, where the estimat- 
ed amount of workable coal is forty million tons, the seams are 6 to 
3 to 6, and 5 to 6 metres thick. This upper Miocene series with 
coal seams is recognised! also in Djanibi though the seams are dimi- 
nishing in number and thickness, so it appears that the Bjambi Pro- 
vince forms a transition from Palembang to Deli and Atjeh in tlie 
north. . 

Ko unconformity has been found in the coastal regions affect- 
ing the later Tertiaries, except that between Tertiary and very 
,young Pleistocene strata. In the Andaman Islands, on the other 
hand, the Eocene is liighly folded, and* the Miocene, unconformable 
on the Eocene, is only slightly folded, showing that the main young- 
er folding was pre-Miocene. A similar unconformity exists between 
the Eocene and Miocene inland in Sumatra. Xo information about 
this system of folding can be obtained from the small exposures of 
Tertiary (Miocene) rocks in the Malay Peninsula, except that the 
small dips indicate tlxat no intense folding has occurred after 
Miocene times. In the Mesozoic granite there are sheared areas 
which are probably the result of Tertiary movements. 

In the Tertiaiw-Quatemary period in Sumatra, there was con- 
siderable volcanic activit}'", generally of an andesitic type, accom- 
panied by subordinate intrusiions of quartz-porphyry, porphyrite, 
gabbro, pierite, basalt and diorite. The upper Miocene lignite beds 
of Palembang have been subjected to the heat developed by the 
intrusion of such rocks, and their economic value lias thereby been 
increased. ... 
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TeTt'iary of Java, .V 

The gimter part of Java is covered with Tertiary, Qua ter- 
liar}', and Itecniit deposits, and all the di^dsion of the Tertiary seem 
to he represented iki some part, or other, of the island. The Eocene 
heels iiicliide compact clays, marls, and the widespread niiinnnilitic 
limestones common to this period ali over the world. In w’^est 
Java,, at Bantam, dolerites and diorites are inter cala ted with them 
and at Nanggoidan, besides basalts and olivine dolerites, lignite 
beds are found interbedded wath the sediments. 

The louver Miocene are often very iniieh folded, and may be 
even vertical. Some of the beds were laid clown irnder water, and 
the andesitic lava flows of this period were sometimes laid down 
under the sea, and sometimes on clry land 

The middle Miocene beds are less strongly developed than the 
lower, and they are typically marly rocks. Pyroxene-andesites axe 
interhedded with the series in Bantam and in Preaiiger, but not 
in east or central Java.. The nipper Miocene beds are essentially 
calcareous, sometimes consisting of hard, crystalline limestone, and 
sometimes being soft and marly. They are niarkedly dolomitic. 
iSro volcanic rocks are found in this part of the Miocene series. The 
middle and upper Miocene beds are often folded, hut usually less 
strongly so than tlie lower Mio<eene. 

There liave ])een reports of rich gold deposits being presc^it 
in Java, but there is no foundation for them. A little gold is present 
ill the pyrites of certain Miocene clays which have been altered by 
andesitic flows in the Residency of Krawang, but the commercial 
value of the deposit is negligible. 

Eocene deposits in Bantam contain a good coal, but they are 
so folded, and the position of the one metre seam is made so irregu- 
lar by these foldings, that it woidd not pay to’ work. There are 
about two miillion tons of fuel available here. Lignites of npper 
Tertinry age are known in Isanggonlan and in Bantam. Oil is 
obtained from Miocene beds in many localities, perhaps formed 
from the foraminiferal remains which they contain. 

Tertiary of Borneo, 

In Borneo, in the west, no Thrtiary strata are found, this period 
being represented only by andesitic lava flows, wdiereas, in the south- 
ern, northern, and central parts of the island, Tertiary deposits are 
well developed. In Central Borneo boulders of Eocene age contain- 
ing inimmulites are contained in valley gravels, but these nuniimilitie 
Eocene beds are not met with in situ, A sandstone formation of 
estuarine origin, with interhedded coal seams in Central Borneo, 
is placed in "the older Tertiary series. G(eneralty the strata are 
horizontal, or only slightly tilted, but locally they are tilted and 
stronglv disturbed and sometimes even vertical. Two seams of 
coal, two metres thick are being worked in Eo-eene beds on the island 
of Poeloe Laoet, off the southeast coast of Borneo. The field is 
estimated to contain eighty million tons of wrorkable coal. 
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Recent Deposits. 

TIk^v iiR-lude mam^ deposfits of great economic Yaliie, siicii as' 
tlie grax'cls of tlie Mogok Talley, and the alinrial tin-deposits 
of Burma, the Malay Peninsula, and the islands of Banka, and 
Billiton. Wliere they are clevciid cd minerals they usually provide- 
\'ery good agrieiiltural land, and the clay beds A\’hich tiie\' contain 
a.rc used for brick-making. In Borneo the old gravelly river- 
depists generally contain gold, especially in west Borneo, hut. 
alt] 10 ugh they are worked ]>y the Chinese in certain rich spots, it 
has not been proved that they are worth working on a large scale. 
In the -Malay Peninsula it is fairly certain that the amount of gold 
in similar deposits does not pay to work bv European methods. 

In the Malay Peninsula and in Sumatra tliere is evideiici that 
file sea had a level, in recent times, higher than it has at [in^sent. 
In Sumatra it is indicated by raised sea-beaches, some more than 
GOO feet abo\'e sea-level, and also hv high grave] terraces in river- 
basins close to the present soa shore. On the Peninsula, in Perlis, 
marine sliells were found in a cave nearly 300 feed above sea-](‘VGl. 
hut they may iuwe been carried there by liimian agency. However, 
Ijioiogical and geological evidence combined indicate that tlie Peiiin- 
sida was in Pectmt times connected to the Areliipelago, so that/- 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the Peninsula were united to .form 
a continent. The sea level then rose until the Peninsula was a 
group of islands, and subsequeid: recession of the sea took place 
later which is believed to be still in progress at the present day. 
Molengraaf does not agree that Borneo lias l)een affected by this 
cycle. 

Under the heading of Peeent deposits should he classed the- 
deposits now being ladd doYii by the active volcanoes in Sumatim, 
Java, a-nd ^'arious islands. Barren Island, east of tlie Andamans, 
was last observed’ to he in eruption in 1189, and since then it has- 
been dormant. In Borneo the Muller Mounkins are built up of 
rhyolitic rocks, perhaps of Tertiary or of siilj-Recent times, though 
it is also possible that thev may be so old as the ('retaceoiis period. 

It is interestiing to observe that there is a close comieetion 
between the position of volcanoes, both active and recently extinct,,, 
and the lines of folding. 


The Early History 

OF 

Singapore, Johor e & Malacca; 

AX OUTLIXE OF A PAPER BY G. P. EotJFFAEE. 


P>Y E, 0. WlIs^STEDT, D. LITT. (OXOX.) 


Ill the Bijdmyen foi de Tool- Lan& en Volhenhnude vaJi 
ederlandf^ch-l iuhe ( j.)eel T7), 1921. Cl. F. Boiiliiier,i\lio first iilenti- 
i'led iant.ih. Mcdcufif as the basin of the Jambt, has published a start- 
liiig paper on tlie geography of the Malaya Peninsula. It is pro- 
bable that his snrinises as to the situation of Langkasuka and 
several other theories will not be acceiited, but his paper should be 
in the Jiands of every serious student of Peninsular history. 

Eouifaer brushes aside Cl. Perrand's recent theory {Journal 
Asiaiiquey 191 :<S) that Malacca existed/ as the unreliable Gaspar 
Correa wrote, for T'(M> years before the coming of the Portuguese, 
under the name Malaiju, Marco Polo’s Malaijur. llalayur is only 
.a Tamil form of Muhtiju, the original home of the Malays in Jambi. 
Would Fra Cdorigo \m Pordenone and I'])n Batutah have been 
silent over the existence of such an early Malacca? Would the 
Xagaral'retagama (1M5 A.D.), recording the. conquests of Hayam 
Wuruk, the famous ruler of Majapahit bav(> then referred to the 
Peninsula simply as Pahang? 

Gn the other hainl it is hardly likely that in ld03 Malacca 
'"iKdonged to Siam/ as the Ming annals say ; from llOS-ldlS was 
a Hindu, state puder Permaisura aud hecomiog Muslim under 
Gujerati ijifiuence in 1-114 suddenly won trade and empire. The 
Fararaton mentions two Malay })rince'sses captured at the fall of 
Jambi and one Tiihan Wurujii (= Bongsii), a dewa-putera {ite. 
son of a Ksatriya deira) of Fdmelekahan or Malacca lands/ a 
captive in Maja]}ahit in 132i8 A.D. Again (lerini tells how 
Siamese laws enacted in 13f>0 A.D. cite as tributary to Siam 
IJJong Tanah, Xalaka, Malayu, Worawari ’’ (Eesearches, 1909, 
])p. 031-2). Probably Barros (iS53 A.D.) and the Sejarah Melayu 
are right iu saying that Malacca existed as early as the middle of 
the XlITth century A.D. and became a commercial centre a])Out 
1400 A.D. (^wiiig to immigration of Alalays from Singapore or 
Tnmasik. the sea-eoiiutry ” 

Barj'os (15o'3), the most reliable of Portuguese chroiiiclers, 
relates how one Sangesinga (? Sangyang Singha) ruler of Singa- 
pore was murdered by bis guest Permaisura, who was a fugitive 
from Easl Java owing to disturbances on the death of Pararisa 
(=0. J. Blira Wieesa, who ascended the throne of Majapahit in 
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13.8'9 A.D. and ruled some 40 years). Tlie king of Siam attacked 
the usurper who fled to Pago on the Muar. His whilom folio wers, 
the Cellates (= Orang Laui) opened Bertam near Malacca. 

D’Alhuquerqiie (loo 7) relates how^ when Malacca was found- 
ed,, a Bliatara ruled Tumapel in Java and the Permaisura fled to 
^^ingtqiore, murdered its chief and ruled it for five yearS;, until the 
ruler of Patani, brother of the murdered chiefs drove him to Muar, 
whence he went to Bintao (Bertam) and founded Malacca. The 
reference to Tumapel is valuable. 

S^mxih Melmjii (Chapters 5 and 10) give the Malay 
tradition of Singapore’s relationship with Java. The end of 
chapter 10 refers to its destruction by Hayam Wuruk after ySdS 
A.l), when according to the Paramton- Gajadmada took his famous 
oath not to es-t palapa until 10’ countries including Palembang 
Pahang, and Tumasik had been subjected ho Majapahit md hefore 
4360 A.D. when the Nagwmhretagama tells how all the islands and 
states in the east and west of the Malay Archipelago had been siib- 
duecl. The lettering on the fragment of the Singapore monolith, 
now in Eaffles’ Museum, is said by Dr. Ivrom to resemble Maja- 
pahit characters and to antedate somewhat 1360 A.D. Dr. Kroni 
is studying a cast of the fragment. 

How old is Singapore? PTsing. mentions in 690 A.D. a 
state Mo-ho-hsin at the soutli of the Peninsula = Maliasln the 
great Salt state, which Eonflaer identifles with a Malay land 
Hasin recorded in a Majapahit inscription of 10'34 A.D. to 
have been conquered by Erlangga, a prince in East Java (born 991 
A.D. — reigned 4019-104.2 A.D.). Probably it is Ibn Khordady- 
beh'’s ^CSchalahit (SeJat), According to Eouffaer it was Tasik 
= Temasik (of the 14th century) = old Samudra == Singapura (of 
the 15tli cent.), while on the niainland was ^Yura-wari (old Jav. 
= clear water ^'’) from the lOtli to 11th centuries = Gaiiggayu i,e. 
Gangga ayu (0. J. = fresh water”) before 1450 but still known 
at the time of the SejaraJi Melaiju (1612 A.D.) = Johor of the 
XYItli century. An inscription of 10*06 A.D. in Sanskrit and old 
Javanese, in the Calentta Musenng tells how Wurawari had brought 
disaster to Java, and the Siamese laws of 4360 A.D. coniit it 
among places subject to Siam. In the Tanjore inscription of 
Eajendracola I (10.30 A.D.), Kadaram = Kedah, Srivijayam = 
Palembang, Malayur = Jambi, and Eouffaer suggests Mayiru- 
dingam = Great Yirudingain = Chao Ju Iviiahs Great Ji-lo-t’iiig = 
Mahasin = Singapore; Ilangaeoganx = Langkasnka = Ganggayu = 
Wurawari; Ma-Ppappalam = ? Pahang or Penang, and Mevilini- 
bangani the walled ” may be the Dindings or Klang. Laugka- 
suka = Chao Jii Kiia’s Ling-ya-ssi-kia (1225 A.D.) = the Xegara- 
kretagama^s Langkasuka (I'Sfiio) = I-Tsing’s Lang-ka-sii (692) = 
Langgasii or Laiigga of the Chinese annals of the Liang dynasty 
(5'O2-50'6) = ? the Lanka of the Eammjam, The Calcutta inscrip- 
tion speaks of Luaram (= Iwali 0, J. ^^river^ water” and ram Skt. 
= rama sweet, charming ”) as its capital. 
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An inscription of 924 of prince Sri AVijayaloka of East 
Java speaks of Igong Galoh = Ujong Pntri = Jong Galoh or the 
Hnjnng Galoh of Erlangga's inscription. Galoh 'jeweP = jauhar 
(Arabic) = Johore, and the name fits the honorific Eatna-parayana 
of tlie old Javanese Ramayana and the Golden Chersonese of 
Ptolemy, whose Sabana will correspond with the XVIth century 
Straits of Sahaiig and lie the ICarinmns, Hasin or Galoh. Was it 
from the Biduanda Kallang of Kalla ng river tliat the mysterious 
Kalangs, prisoners of war mentioned in old Javanese romance, 
came? Among the Solo regalia {upachara) are a Shake {Ai^da- 
tralike) and a Eoe { Garuda) i among the Jokja regalia only the 
Snake. These must he symbols of the victory of Erlanggah as 
Tishnusks Garnda over the ‘SnakeC princes of Wurawari, Hasin, 
iiangka, just as of the other regalia an Elephant symbolizes Patih 
Gajahmada, a Cock Hayam MTiriik and a- Birffalo-Calf Java's 
victory over Menangke(r jbau and so on. To this day a Ganida 
is the symbol of Hindu Bali (first conquered by Java in Erlaiigga^s 
time), while tlie Muslim mosques and art of Java took a Snake as 
the symbol of Islands victory over Hinduism. 

Apparently about 11 So x^.l). Daha brought Galoh nearly to 
ruin. A Panji tale (Bij. Kon. Inst. 2, YII, 18 ()3) speaks of a 
Klana Tunjong-jSeta, prince of the island Kenehana, (= gold ” 
and ? tlie ‘■'Golden Chersonese'’^), who desiring to win a Daha 
princess, Dewi xAngreni, (or Eaden Galoh), attacked Java and 
failed, slain by Pangeran Klana Jayang Sari, alias Eaden Panji 
Kuda Wanengpati, a prince of Jenggala in the service of the ruler 
of Kediri. The people of Kencliana and three princes were carried 
captive to Java. Perhaps the Sejarah Melayii (chapters 14 and 
19) show that Middle Java and UJong Tanali once came to grips 
and that Malacca, or really Galoh, had to do with Daha in the 
Panji period. 

Tiiough the earl}' Portuguese knew nothing of Galoh, Gang- 
gayu or Langka, the Sejarah Melayii (chapter 1) connects Gang- 
gayu with J chore and interprets the word to mean a treasure- 
house of jewels, which fits both galoh and jauhar. 

Between 1215 when Kertanagara of Tumapel sent his ill-fated 
expedition against Palembang and Marco Polo's visit in 1292, 
apparently Kertanagara had destroyed Mahasin i,e. old Singapore 
{Sc^javah 21 clay u. chapter 5). But Marco Polo mentions ^'Pen- 
tani or Bintan, wliither perhaps one band of fugitives had fled, 
and the Sejarah 2lelayu records how the founders of the new town 
Tumasik came from Bintan. The Javanese name, Tumasik, may 
have been given by men of Tumapel, who, after Majapahit 
triumphed over their country in 1293 owing to the absence of 
TumapePs forces in Palembang, stayed in Sumatra and the Malay 
islands. Probably Kertanagara’s attack on Hasin drove sea Malays 
{wong asiri) not only to Bintan but to Muar and Malacca lands,^k 
opposite which were the Five Islands that in early Chinese 
•charts take tlie place of Malacca. .Majapahifs attack about 1360 
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A.D. iimst liave a further band in the saiiifL direction. 

From 1328 down to the death of Hayam Wiiruk, the great Maja- 
pahit conquer or/ 331 1389^ the Malacca Straits A^wid be under 
Javanese infineiiee and only later under the Siamese suzeraiiity of 
which Chinese annals and Siamese laws speak. 

Such in briefest outline is BouffaeFs paper/ which fills 1 14 
pages and is to be eontinued tw^ 

Thoiigh it has no direct bearing on this paper, it is interesting 
to note that Bafflesf Museum has not only a neolithic celt from 
Sangapore but also several from Kota Tiuggi in Joliore: all made 
from local .stone. 



Burong olok-olok (jester-bird) is the 
Brown Gannet. 


By a. Hamilton. 

Burong olok-<.)]ok is mentioned in AVilkinsonhs Dictionary as 
an unidentified bird ; but in reality the bird is not such a jest as its 
Malayan name would seem to imply, and it has been identified for 
me kindly l>y Mr. H. C. Bobinsoii, as the Brown Gannet or Sida- 
$ula (Limn). 

The brown gannet or oilok-olok as it is called in Kedah is a 
dark plnmaged sea bird with webbed feet, solitary s})eeiinens of 
which are usually met with at sea off the coast of Kedali in company 
with a flock of gulls. 



A Malay Pantheist Charm. 


By 11. 0. Wlxstedt, D. Lrrr. (Oxox.) 

Accord] Eli; to tlic SJii’ites Ali, the haginda \ \Ii oC Malay ehaniis^ 
was the re[K)sitory of isiamic mystical kiiowled^^e. And, there is a 
.story how a ,i>'reat })rmee, who had lieen defeated by a mightier^ aske.l 
iiiiti : Teaeli me tlie charms which tlte Apostle of God tanght you.^^ 
It. is certain that this was a request which tlie first Malay converts 
to Islam were always making to the early Indian missionaries. And 
tlie chaiaiisthe missio.narie8taug]it iliem were heldtoln; cs<»tericAike 
the lUitnira of the Bralimins and tlie secrets of Suhsm. The Slnhte 
heresies and the ]>antlieism, orthodox and Iieterodox, to be detected 
in many l\Ialay clnuans await (loser study at any .rate by Idiiglisli 
.scholars. “ The utterances put into the months of the eight or nine 
principal saints of Java betoken a rash mystic [)antbeism/’ says 
Snouck Ilurgronje. ‘'This same heretical mysticism found some 
opponents and many strong su])porters in Aeheeji in the sixteeiitli 
and seventeenth centuries. The book of tlie “ Jhn‘.(*ect Man/’ ah 
Jili’s was much studied in early days in Java and 

left its mark on tlie bizarre contents of numerous native tracts. 
Allah is the one, indivisilile Being, exalted above time and spac^e. 
Multiplicity i.s a])pearance. Only God exists.” A full description 
■of ahJili’s book can be read in Nicholson’s ‘"‘Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism” (Cambridge, 1921) or i.n Shaikh. Muhammad IqbaFs 
‘‘^The Develop-inent of Metaphysics in Persia” (London, 1908). 

Snell mysticism ” eontiniu^s Snouek liiirgTonjix is found also in 
xlrabian lands but only in small circles of the initiated^ as half 
secret doctrines of the Sufis, cautiously concealed, on account of the 
linnt of official tlieologians for heresy and of the suspicious fana- 
ticism of the vulgar. Jii the East Indies^ however, it formed v'oof 
■and warp not only of learned speculation but of popular belief. 
Tracts with drawing.s and tables were used in the endeavour to 
realize the idea of the Absolute. The four elements;, the four 
winds, the four righteous Khalifs;, the four founders of the schools 
•of law, the four sorts of attributes of God in dogma, the four grades 
of [)rogr(‘ss in mysticism^ the four extremities of the human body 
and many other s(As of four were for popular mysticism revelations 
■of the one indivisible self of man ; through the names of Muhammad 
-and Allali, each in Arabic spelt with four letters, were symbolized 
the Gno Being, ‘ Who knows himself;, knows his Lord aipl he wffio 
knows his Lord has knowledge of himself/ said these mystics.” 
(“"ikrabie en Oost-Indie,” Leiden^ 1907). A ‘pawang^s charm to 
call back to memory the medium in Kelantan’s main puieri, for 
^example,, invokes 

-Tour. Straits Bratioh R. A. Soc., Xo. 86 1922. 
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'Balang AhiibaBar, 'baking Umar, 

'Baking Tjiliman, 'balang Alii 
Jaga sakcalil 

A7igin slianaf, ro7na dmgan htilit! 

Angin 'itikad, dagmg dmgan darali I 
A n gin ia r ikaf, %irai. dmgan hda ng l 
Angin mafrifaf, nyaiva dengan bmeli ! 

Aiigin hnimt dkdalain, migcd di-hiar, 

E m pad di-kana^i, empat di-hwi, 

Em pat dl-baivali, empat dkaias, 

Jagakeluar 

Di-piutu sir, piniu 'itikad, pintii cliiiit a, pM^^^ rasa. 

Dr. Gimlette lias collected and is priiitiiig tlie full cliarni in a 
new edition of liis Malay Poisons.’^ I quote the extract to illus- 
trate the pa rise of the mystic four. 

Siiouck IIurgToiiJe^s hook on ‘^^The Achehnese/^ D. A. Einkes^ 
^GAbcloerraoef van Singkel^^ (Friesland, 1909) , B. J. 0. Schriekels 
^^Het Boek van Bonang ” and H. Kraemer’s ‘■'"^Een Javaansche 
primboii iiit de zestiende eemv ’’ (Leiden, 1921) should all be in the 
hands of the student of Malayan pantheism. 

The Malay magician has a strange pedigree: first, animist, 
then Hindu and last!}', as Sufi nivstie, the unconscious inheritor of 
Gnostic and hieo-Platonie doctrines. Brahniinical ?ncrnfm,to which 
even the Gods are subject, perhaps prepared his mind for the auda- 
cities of the Suli. I will take one instance from SkeaPs Malay 
Magic (pp. 581-588) : — 

Jikrail, Mikaih Israfil, ki zimJ j 
Ye are four but with me fi/ve I 
' 1 sit on the seat of God! 

I lean against the pillar of God's throne." 

Is this a misconception or wiltul corruption of al-Jilds description 
of the Perfect Man: — ^Hie furnishes from himself an antitype to 
everything in existence — his heart stands over against the Pen, 
his soul over against the Guarded Tablet, his nature over against 
the elements. He stands over against the angels with his good 
thoughts.^’ Another of SkeaPs pawgng (p. 581) speaks of a white 
learned Shaikh who leans against *the pillar of the Throne, who 
knows the Guarded Tablet, who writes down the Creed,’’ (and, I 
suppose, of ]\Iuhammad in the phrase ‘^‘^the Sovereign Jewel who 
dwells above the Throne, controlling all the children of Adam.”) 

In this paper I translate a charm obtained in an East coast 
State of the Malay Peninsula: a promise to its possessor forbids me 
to divulge its home exactly. It was copied by me from a begrimed 
book probably a century old and transcribed according to the colo- 
phon from a still older manuscript : — • 

A chapter to explain the charm called the Portress of the 
LAhty of God, practised by Maklab Setam, Whosoever would 
practise it shoulcl recite the fatihah iimt and give a present to its 
owner. 
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A beginning should be niade on Thursday night and the 
charm should be continued until the night of the i'olio\viiig Thurs- 
day. 

It should be recited four times a night with a sincere rowing 
of the heart to unity with Allah and the ^dsion of Him im[)lante<l 
in one’s heart, until His Being permeates one and one has faitii: 

I am lost in the universal and absolute Essence of God : ^ and one 
is lost to seif and one’s self becomes absolute and universal too: — 

‘‘111 the name of God the Merciful the Com, pass ion ate. Oil 
God! grant ]>eace to our lord Muhanimad and tlie innisehold of 
Muhammad who watcheth over my self and my friends and ail my 
children and all the contents of n\y house and my ])ro[)erty and the 
])ossessions of iny hands with a sevenfold fortress the fortress 
of God Most High: its roof — ‘There is no God liiit God/ and my 
will! Muhammad the xipostle of God,’ and my key ^ the might of 
God/ which, may not be opened for ever save witli His permission. 
Muhammad is like man and unlike man; he is like a chrysolite 
among stones. 

‘‘/Now the im])ort of the term *■' fortress ’ is that we know tiiat 
•we come from not- being and to not-being shall return. For there 
is notliing evidently save the Being of God. xind of a surety the 
Being of God never parts from His absolute essence, which carries 
out ail His will, according to His word : ‘ His desire is accom- 
plished by Himself and goes forth to no other than Himself save to 
not-beiiig.’ 

The intention of the term self is spirit/ one of the attributes 
of the knowledge of God Most High, which parts* not from His 
essence and it becomes an objectified idea and. is called man. Now 
the spirit is distinct and determined. xVlways the spirit yearns 
towards God. 

The intention of ^ the house ’ is the body. The body is the 
place of the spirit and so the veritable place that reveals the Real 
God according to the saying of the Prophet, on whom be the peace 
of God : ‘ Whose\'er knows himself, knows his Lord.’ The house 
was built of itself and though it will pass away, yet He whose house 
•it is is the Reality who with His absolute essence is eternal. 

“The intention of our ‘property’ is the liver and heart and 
lungs and gall and. all that God Most High has created: according 
to liis word : — ‘ There is no strength in any one save the strength 
of Allalg lord of all the worlds both as regards things revealed and 
things hidden.’ 

“ The intention of our ^ possessions ’ is the ten senses, firstly 
the outward and secondly the inner. The outward are five : the 
sight of the eyes, the hearing of the ears, the taste of the tongue, the 
smelling of the nose and the touch of the hand. The inner also are 
five: consciousness, faith, insight, perception and judgment. 

“The intention of the sevenfold. ‘ fortress ’ is the creation by 
God Most High of man with seven attributes: life, knowledge. 
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power, will, Ixeariiig speech. And seven parts of the 

hodj iiuist be bowed to God in prayer: the forehead, the palms of 
tlie liands, the knees and the toes of the feet. 

The intention of the ^ key " is because we have utter trust and 
union by surrendering ourselves to God Most Higdi, according to 
His word: ‘■'Hold yourselves fast to the cord of God which breaks 
not neither is there concealment of His •will from mystical know- 
ledge G as said the Prophet on whom be God's peace: — ‘ Hothing 
at all moves save by permission of Allah.^ For we cannot belioid 
aught if the cord break and it cannot break save by the will of God 
Most High, and there is no other eaii break it. 

And the. intention of the key ^ is Miihammad Apostle of 
God for God is utterly hidden ; none other save himself knoweth 
Him, for He cherisheth His glory. And the Eeality of God Most 
Tiigii was revealed to thespirit of Muhammad oiir Propliet and from 
that Spirit God Most High created all this universe, and all the 
■attributes of His secret wisdom were revealed : and so it is that 
Midiainmad is called the *key,‘ because he opened the treasure- 
house that was hidden, according to His word ' I opened that 
whL(?h M’as closed.^ 

‘'‘'And the intention, of the protection of God is according to 
His wor<] : ‘ God Most High is with thee wheresoever thou art, ^ ac- 
cording to His word: God is nearer to thee tlian tlie muscles of thy 
.neek.^ 

And the intenticui of ‘ roof ^ is the power of God to cover any 
of His servantvS with mercy according to Flis will, so that he he 
locked away from all enemies and danger in this A\'orld and the next, 
neither shall the lock he oix-med by genie or man save Avith the per- 
mission of God Most Highd^ 

Was it some such charm as this that Sultan Ahmad of old 
Malacca was expecting to learn from the Makhdmn. whom he took 
on his elephant into battle against the Portuguese and wdio cried 
clutching the howdah with both hands, ‘'GSultan! Tins is no place 
to study tbe Unity of God. Let us {t^ejarah MelayiL 

(Chapter 34). In cha])ter 20 of the Sejantli MjVatja we have a 
reference to a Meccan, Maulana Ahu Lshak a mystic {fahan pmJd 
"ilmu iamivumf) practising austerities, the author of a work the 
J)ar al-malkhim, who despatched a pupil Abu Bakar to Malacca to 
Teach the doctrine of Essence and Attributes and Works contained 
in his book. Sultan Mansur Shah got a Pasai ]}iiiidit to translate 
it. All the notabilities of Malacca became pu])ils of the klecean 
and even the Kathi sat at. hi.s feet after he Iiad seen tlie newcomer 
witli a halo of light alvout him. Then Sultan Mansur Sliali ottered 
a present of gold a3id two female slaves to any Pasai theologian who 
could solve the ])robleins whether those in heaven and those in hell 
remain in their respective places for ever. A Pasai pundit replied 
openly that they did, quoting the authority of the Koran. But the 
Sultan of Pasai summoned him, hinted that an embassy could not 
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have come iVoai Afalacea in quest of stich an obvious answer and, 
suggested giving in private a deeper esoteric meaning eoinmiinic- 
able^, like all Siifl mysteries, only to the elect. The pundit took the 
hint and won the prize offered by Malacca, ilis t‘Soteric solution 
is not recorded l,)ut al-Jili has given apposite >Suti answers Tlu.* 
])owers of endurance of the siifl'erers in hell continues to grow — 
(iod never takes back liis gifts and. these powers come from God — 
until there appears in them a Bivine power wliieli extinguishes the 
tiro, because no one is doomed to misery after the Divine attributes 
'l)(‘come manifest in Inm/" or again You may say, if you Li.ki\ that 
li ell-fire remains as it was, but that the torment of the damned is 
changed to pleasure.’^ (Yicholson, op. vil. i)[). 13G-T). 

There is a rec'ord of one tlagraiit example of heterodox panthe- 
ism from Perak 80 years ago. its ex])oneiit was senteneeHl to gaol. 
The creed he taught found God in maji : There is no God but God. 
I am God.^'’ {La ilaha ilUahh! A La Allah! Allah hi ale a! Allahu 
aku! Allah in ala iiu fiada mfdaiakan diri iai Allah.) The creed, 
alms, the pilgrimage, the turban, the sixteen pillars of a mosque, 
the steps of its i)U.lpit, the holding of a statl* by the preacher, the 
kissing of the Black Stone at Mecca wei*e all ascribed to disgusting 
sexual analogies. Xot 44 i)ut 40 members are required for the con- 
gregation of a mosque l^ecause man and Avomaii together Jiave 40 
fingers and toes. Hell is anger and heaven sexual love. The 
Angel of Death is a maiPs eyes; the seven furnHces of Hell his 
knees; the bridge across the Fire in’s back-bojie. 0.ue^s right eye 
is Kiramun and one’s left Katibin. And so on, a rigmarole of 
nonsense and an obscene travesty at an immeasurable distance of 
the Divine Love <.-elel)rated by the mystics of Persia. 

The Malay Charm. 

Fasal pada meiiyatakan 4111111 kota tHuliid yang di-amalkan 
oleh Tuan. .Maklab Setam . Dan barang siapa hendak 

rnengamalkan dia, maka di-baelia .fatiliali dahulu, di-liadiahkau 
kapada yang empimva dia. 

Alaka di-nmlai kapada nuilani Jumaat hingga sainpai kapada 
malam Jumaat pula ; maka di-baeha-nya mnpat kali pada sa-malam 
sMa di-nadzarkan liati kita bersuiiggoh-sunggoli kita mtmgesakan 
kapada xVllah serta di-sliuhudkan masok ka-dalam fuad kita, sa- 
id ngga pencil inaujud di-dalam diri kita pun di-htikadl:aii-lah: 

^ Aku gbaib di-dalam dzat inutlak daji itiak,’ maka fana-lah diri 
kita sa-kali nielainkun diri inutlak dan itlak itu jua, 

i^J!> A,-** J\ 

„ \ \ 4J6\ 0 jAS J 4jii\ 'Vi aJI V 
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Slialiadaii acla pun murad claripada ‘' kota ^ itii, telali kita ketalmi* 
asal kita itu daripada 'adani, melainkan kembali kapada %dam pula 
kita. Ada piin yang ada iiyata-nya itu hanya iijnd Allali jna sa- 
iiiata-inata-nya. Bahawa akan njnd Allali itii sa-kali'-kali tiada 
btTclierai deigan dzat-nya i^ang mutlak itn bagi dzat-iiya; maka 
ia-itii-lali yang inelakukan baTang-barang keiiaidak~iiya saperti 

lirmaii-iiya : ^ JUa, lierti-nya ^ Berlakn barang keliaidak- 

iiya di-atas diri-nya jna/ tiada berkeliendak kapada yang laiii-nya 
daripada-nya itii, k-siinggoli-nya pun kapada ^idam jna. Tamat. 

Shaliadan ada pun ninracl daripada /diri ^ itn roll nama-nya, 
glia tu sif at daripada Allali ta%la^ tiada berclia'ai dengan dzat-iiya; 
dan ia-lali jadi snatn liakikat-nya, maka diuiamai A'nsaii.'' Ada 
pnn roll itn mnfassil lagi mnkai^rad. Baliawa sa-nya roh itu 
berkeiienidak sentiasa kapada Tiihaii-nya. Tamat. 

Shaliadan ada pun murad daripada riimali ^ itu jasad nama- 

nya. Ada pnn jasad itu tcmipat roll itn^ keraiia itn- 

lali sadienar-benar-nya teniipat keiiyataan Hakkndlali tahila., saperti 
sabda Nabi salladlalin “alailii wa-sallaina : ^ Man %rafa iiaf salin 
fakad ‘^araf rabbaim/ lierti-nya, Barang siap)a mengmal diri-nya, 
inaka bahawa sa-nya mengenai-lah Tuhan-nya.'' Ada pun ruiiiah 
itn di-jadi sendiri-nya, snnggoli pun akan faiia melainkan empunya 
riimali-nya Hak yang kekal dengan dzat-nya yang mutlak itn. 

Shaliadan ada pun murad daripada ^ harta ^ kita itn ia-itn 
saperti hati dan jantoiig dan paru-parn dan hempedn dan liarang 
yang di-jadikaii Allah tahila sa-mata-mata-nya sapewti iirman-nya : 

j\ ")1\ liMi-nya, ^ Tiada kuasa sa- 

orang jna mtdainkan dengan knasa Allah kapada sakalian hdani 
ini daripada dzaliir-nya dan batin-nya.^ Tamat. 

Shaliadan ada pnn murad daripada inilek ^ pada kita itu 
pancha indera yang sa-pnloh itn, pertania-nya dzaliir, kedna-nya 
batin. Ada pnn yang dzahir itn lima perkara : peniglihatan mata, 
peneiigaraii trdinga, perasaan lidah, penehinni dengan hidong, 
peiijabat dengan. tangan. Ada pnn pancha iiideu'a yang batiii itu 
lima perkara pnla : sir, dtikad, chita, rasa dan wahani. 

Shaliadan ada pun murad daripada tnjoh ^ kota ^ itn, kerana 
Allah tahila menjadikan kita ini tnjoh sifat, niaka di-sempurnakan 
insan itn tujoli sifat : sifat hayat, dlmn, kndrat, iradat, sama'^, 
basar, kalam. Dan wajib snjnd kapada xMlah tahila tnjoh anggota : 
pertama-iiya dahi, kedna-nya tapak tangan, dan ketiga-nya lutnt, 
dan keempat-nya kaki dengan perut-iiya jari. 

Shaliadan ada pnn murad daripada ^knnehi^ itu sebab-iiya 
saiigat-sangat yakiii kita dan tanhid kita pada nieiiyeralikan diri 

kita kapada Allah ta‘ala, sapMi hrman-nya : ^ 

^ herti-nya, ^ Berpegang kamu dengan tali Allah yang 
tiada putns-nya lagi tiada terlindong barang sa-kehendak-nya itu 
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'flaripada iiicrrifat-iiya,' sapMi kata N’aljx sallallalui '•alnilii wa- 
sallaiiia: ‘■’La takJiriku dzarratiii ilia bi-iclziiidialiv' liertLiiya, 
* Tidak l)ergerak barang sxiatu jxia pxiiL melainkan doiigaii idziii 
Allah? Kerana tiada dapat di-pandaiig dengan inCaiiutuskan dan 
tiada piitiiskaii melainkan dengan ktdiendak Allah sa-mata-mata, 
maka tiada dapat lam-nya. Tamat. 

SliaJiadau ada miirad daripada/t aiiak kunehi ^ itii Muham- 
mad liasidirllali. Kera,:na Allah itii sangat-] all. tmhnnyi, tiada 
siapa mengetahiii-nya akan dia rnelaiukaii pada diri-iiya, >Sed)al) 
itii-lali Allah tadila nuhiieliharakan kebesaxaii-nya itu., maka 
Hakkudlah ta/ala piiii tajalli kapada roll Nabi kita Muhammad, 
maka roll itu-lali Allah tahila menjadikan sakalian dilaiii ini ; maka 
dzahir-lah t^akaliaii-iyva sifat hhniimya yang batin itu. Maka 
sebab itu-lah di-katakan Ainak kiiiiehi/ kerna inemlnikakan per- 

b&idaharaaii yang tmbiuiyi, sapMi llrnmnmya : Jj5^ 

herti-nya, ‘ Ada aku biuhaita/ yang terbimyi-iiva/ Taimit. 

'Shabadan ada pun inurad daripada ptdihara Allah saperti 
iirman-nya : hMi-nya, A411ali labda itu serta 

kamu barang di-inana kaniu/ sapMi iirman-nya: ‘ Allah terlebeh 
hampir daripada urat leher.^ 

Shabadan ada pun nuirad daripada atap ^ itu kuasa Allah 
atas barang yang di-ktdiendaki-nya pada nnhmdong daripada sa- 
orang harnba dmigan ralimat; maka jadi-lah tCukuiiehi daripada 
sakalian seteru-nya dan bala-nya daripada dunia akhirat ; maka 
tiada-lah terbnka kapada sakalian jin dan manusia melainkan 
Hengan izin Allah tahila. Tamat. 


Notes on the Enemies of Butterflies. 


By C. L. CoLLEXKTTi:. 


On ';24tl] J'amuiry, 192',^ while eoliec-titig larvae aiul ])upae of 
tile eoinnion .Skipper {HAclari irava) wliieli can ])e found pleiiti- 
fully in Singapore in rolled up sections of the banana leaf, I 
notieerl that three or four butterflies of the species were lijdug 
Toiunl tlio liowej’s oi; a neighbouring Papaya tree. Aftiu* watch- 
ing tiieni at close (piarters for a niinute or two, I esjned one whieii 
a|p)ea.re<i to have deformed wings, at rest on a flower, ^Looking 
more elosely, I found that it was in the elutefies of a Praying 
IMantis. ('Rhoathodera hasaH>>), llie Afantis held the fyntterfly in 
its fore legs and ooeasionally brought it ii\) to it,- month, to suck 
tlie juices, lioiding it away again wLiile it considered them. After 
v^-atehiiig tin’s fivr a few minutes 1 took the Skij>|)er an’ay, the 
ICantiis holding on until it was nearly ynilled. from tlic tree and with 
no aipnvrent fear o:f my fingers. 

The ]\Iantis was stationed on a small Ivuncli of the Pa])aya 
.fl.<,>wer l)uds, ’^\’ith an oyien licover half an iiieh in front of its doubled' 
fore legs. Skipyyers wei‘c flyiug from flowy*r to flower, and I waited 
ill the ]io]>e that one unvdd fly witlrin its reach. A foolisli indlTi- 
dual hnally blunderv^l right, on to its ])aek and then settled on the 
very flower wliieh it guarded. The ]\fantis flinehofl a little at the 
touch, drew its front legs close to its body and then made what I 
eonsi<[ered a rather clumsy gral) at tlie insect. The Skipper dew 
a.way none the worse. 

{)t1]er >Skdppers visited dowers three or four inches away, being 
followed by the Mantis witli a turn of the liead. 

Then, as dusk came on, a Hanh Moth with pink in its wings. 
]!robab]y II ipijofioti hoerhariae, paused in space o[p>o,site the special 
flower, but ap]>arently saw the preliiniirary inward swing of the 
i^Iantis' fore legs, and darted off. 

Bliortly -afteiwards, the same Hawic Motli, or another of rlie 
same s])ecies, Inwered in front of tlie dower and put its proboscis 
down the long tube. The Mantis made the same grab as before, 
l)iit again missed its quarry. Darkness and .mosquitoes prevented 
further observations. 

Another Mantis had been sitting all this time on the under- 
side of a leaf, but beyond turning its liead when a biitterdy passed, 
witli tlie very smaliost chance of being able to make a capture, it 
did not move. 
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Ihiriiig tlie foillowhig three "vveek.^ I viisited the Papaya tree 
•vai severaJ oeeasions aiirl aiwa.ys fonncl the ;saiiic* two Maiitids. They 
w'ore the sao}e sliiade of. light green as their backgroiiiid and it needed 
tlie ('losest s(-rutiny to deteet thoBi. On each visit they were either 
.at rest tinder Jeaves C)r watking abqnt on the leaf sianns, altliougli 
hiittertlios and otlier insects were often iiresent on the tlowers. 

I. do not think that these Mantids were capable of reasoning 
out that insects were to he eaiigiit on the flowers. Altboiigii they 
were plaifidy interested in •anything m*oving within six inches of 
thenn they would remain just out of reach of a p'roniising spot 
witJiout attempting to go nearer to it. 

in till* -Botanic Gardens, at midday on 5th .Pebrnary 1922, I 
was watchitng four or live ''‘broiNuP^ butterflies {YpUiima) settled 
on a single head of iiowers on a shrub. A patch of yellow and 
blue liigiier up the ln:ane]i. canglit my eycg and revealed a large 
Cluunelion (Calotes riistatelliis) , ’it was some six inches from 
the Ijiitterliic's. witli its head turned towards them in a position of 
attention. I went quietly back to a distaiute and watched for 
twenty minutes, but the lizard did not stir in the slightest, possibly 
because I Iiad aiarmed it. Prom a distance at which the butterflies 
eoiild easily l)(‘ seen, iit was most dillieult to pick it out from the 
■siuTounding leaves. At subsequent visits. I d-id not see it^ although 
the liower-head continued to attract butterflies for some time. 

Another dangei* to bnttertiies is the spid.er. In the Changi 
jungle, on 29th January, B)22, I found an Euthaliii nteria, a power- 
ful butterfly t\’itli a strong flight, completely helpless but undamaged 
in a web spun at^ross a path. The spider could not be found. 

lustaJices of butterflies being preyed ii]>oii by their enemies are 
not easy to uijserve, but the dangers winch they are exposed to, such 
as those indifi-atod in tliese notes,, are very many. 


The Irregularity of a Spider’s Feeding. 


By L H. Bukicill. 

One afternoon in 1908 my atteiitioii tras drawn an iiTides- 
cent green linnti ng spider upon tlie wall of my liouse in ('aleutta. 
There w'ere m-aiA' mosquitoes about -at the time ; and I asivcd myself 
if tliis spider fed upon thenp and/ aeeordingly caught it for tiie 
])iirpose of obserTatioii. TIte souree of tbe mosquitoes was quickly 
found in the servants' quarters, the ])]*ood of larvae a])prtq')riated, 
and by means of a glass funnel over the vessel conktUning the larvae 
and ])U]jae, the tiles as fbey emerged were forced to enter n glass 
fi'onted box winhdi became a cage For the spider. A small vessel of 
watei* was pteeed in the cage so that the air was constantly moist. 
The temperature went uncontrolled, and as it was the hot weather 
ran tc> maxima altove IDO’*' F. Tin* cage was not moved from tlie 
room udiere the spider liad been caught. The spider was now su])- 
jrliecl with fresh mos(|intoes daily and the "'kills'' eonntcd over 63 
days, i,e. from May ‘Tlth. to July r^Otii. On duly 26t]n as I was ])ro- 
eeediiig oji tour, the observations were diseontinned, ami the spider, 
a female, woigluni : she weiglnnl .675 grammes. The si)ider ]'nit into- 
spirit, was posted to a specialist in spiders, for determination, but 
the jjarcel miscarried, and tbe name of the species i> not known. 

The spider in tlie 63 days ovin^ which th(‘ oiiservations were 
extended, killed and devoured 3oo mosquitoes; hut most irregularly.. 
When caught she was Ininting; on tlie imxc day she laid eggs, and 
then fasted on and off over a week: fur two days after this she fed 
raveiionsly, killing 11 on the first of the two and 10 on the second; 
tlien followed a fast clay, a day wlten 2 were killed, and another fast 
day; after tliis on five days she fed eoiisideralily^, killing in ail 5<S 
moscpiitoes; then came a three days eompiele fast ; three days of 
moderate feeding, a day^s fast, and so on. Once in July she fast- 
ed completely for seven days. Pier maximum was 11; and this she 
reached on three occasions. 

Xewly a copy of the T ranmdion,<f of the WisconsUt AcfttJemy' 
of Snenceri, Arts and Letter,^, vol. XIX. has come into my Iiands,. 
wlierein at ]). is an account by Miss Catherine Elizabeth Xebel 
of tlie feeding of seven individuals of the siiider, ArfUJiea sericaia. 
which she watehefl for periods up to fifteen weeks, feeding them 
upon the fruit fly, — Drosophila ampelophila. Her spiders fasted 
and fed as irregularly as mine : but she noted tliat if the temperature 
of her laboratory were raised to 100'^ F. the s[)i(lers responded b}' 
an increased feeding upon the second day. 

It should be noted that these were voluntary fasts, not involun- 
tary whieli spiders are well knovTi to endure for very long periods. 

My spi.'ler vus never seen tO' take aipv notice of a mosquito 
which did not move. MTiat an advantage rest by day would seem 
to confer on the mosquito ! 

Jojiir. Straits Brandi K. A. Soc,, Xo. 86 1922. 


Notes on Dipterocarps. 

No 6. O 0 the genus Pachynocarpus. 


By I. II. Burkill akd F, W. Foxy^ortiiy. 


PacJiynocarpus is a smaU o-eniis of the luitiiral order Diptero- 
earpaceae, its nearest affiiiity to the somewhat polyinorpluc 
genus VaUca. If Yaiica be divided into two or more genera, then 
V achy no car pus is ahundantly distinct; but if, as several botanists 
think, VaiicLi in its variety is still rightly considered a vsingle 
genus, then it is a debateable point whether Fachynocarpiis should 
be kept apart froin it. It was defined in 1S'6(> by Sir tloseph 
Hooker (Trans. Li 1113 . Soc. XXIII., p. loD) upon material coL 
lected b\' James Motley in Borneo and sent b;\' iMir. E. 8. Barl)er^' of 
the Eastern Archipelago O'ompanY to Sir William Hooker 
at Kow from Lahiian. TaMea ImA been defined long before, — 
first in 1.111 by Linnaeus (Mantissa II, p. 152) upon a specimen 
from Ceylon {inislalielled China) ; then it had heeii recognized as 
appearing in the llulippine Islands in a second species (Blanco, 
FI. Filip., ed. 1, 1831', p. 401) and in the islands of Borneo and 
Sumatra in two more species (Blume, Mus. But., 1S5>2, p. 31). 
To these have Iieen added other species up to the number of 55, 





from under tlie sume tree in tlic Tasek Gelugor Forest Reserve, Provinee 
Wellesley, showing extremes in the develoinnent of the calyx (shaded): 
3, a fruit, of IVP/ro rhlJcyana in vertical section: 4, shell of the fruit of 
rac]ujiiO(‘arjn(f< lunbonatHa in vertical section. All reduced to onelialf 
and in all the calyx shaded. The cotyledons are indicated in 3. 


* The Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, kindly informs ns 
that Fdnuind 8eott Barber was Resident Director of the Eastern ilrehi- 
l)elago Company at Labuan at the time of the murder of Motley (see 
Join*. Straits Brunch, Roy. Asiatic Soe. No. 79, 1918, p. 37) and pur- 
cdiased at the vsale of Motley’s effects, the latter’s herbarium. Under the 
date Nov. Kith, 1859, ho wrote to Sir William Hooker at Kew, telling him 
this and that he would forward the herbarium; and explained that Motrey 
when alive had intended to do so. He also offered a collection of mosses. In 
a second letter he stated that Motley’s herbarium consisted of about 409 
specimens, and advised the sending to Kew of numerous small packets 
of mosses and ^ ^ a remnant of Motley ’s herbarium not arranged. ’ ’ 

Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Soc., No. 86 1922. 
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with a di.vtribution from Cejlou to ^ew Guinea, iuid nortliwards 
far as the eastern extremity of the Himalaya. .More or less in 
the inichlie of the area oeeiiiDied by Yaticas o('eiir.s Fachynocarpm. 

From the species of Yaiica nearest to it, the first cleseribed 
FciFiijnocarpKs, — F. umlowitus, — differs in the degree of adnatioii 
of tlie calyx, as the diagrams above indicate. 

Fpon this adnation Hooker defined the geiins: and in 1S62 
in tlie Ge/iera riauianint (i., p. 19'2), he remarked succinctly fiiat 
Pachynocurpufi differs in no other way from Vatica, of which 
genus but seven species were known to him. Alphonse de Candolle 
in 1S6S ( Ih’oclromns, XA"!, part 2, p. b05) retained P achy no- 
corpus, altering the detinitioii by pointing ont that the stamens 
■jnay be 15 in iinmber, instead of 10, as had been stated. Bnrck, 
nineteen years later (Ann. JarcL Bot. Bnitenz, VI, l-SST, p. 223), 
sunk the geiiiis tu the position of a section of VutJca, at the same 
time describing as a new species Vafiat rerrucosa, Heim fol- 
lowed ( Iicclierclies sur les Itipteroearpaeees, Fhtris, 1892, p. 107) 
witli the ri‘sroration of P achy no car pus, and with a subdivision of 
Yaiica. Sir GoH)rge King (Journ, As. Soc. Beug., LXII, 1893, 
p. 136) tO(;>k Heim's view: and at the same time he transferred 
Yaiica WulJichii, Dyer, and Yuiica rumlnaia, Bnrck, to Fachyno- 
carpus, ii) a way wljicli we find wrong, and he arlded a new species, 
— P. Sfapfianus. ?Sir Dietrich Brandis, the last comprehensive 
writer upon the order, followed suit GB>nrn- Linn. Soc. Bat. 
XXXI, 1895, p. 13G) : he placed the species as King had done, 
except fnat lie did not reduce Yaiica rUminafa, but called it Pachij- 
nocarpus nnninaius. He had described a Yaiica Bidleyana 
(Hooker’s leones t. 2-101.). which, from its obviously close rela- 
tionship to Yaiica Wallidiii, Dyer, Ilidley in the Singapore her- 
l>arium, and as a follower King, transferred to the genus 
F achy nocar pus : and this transference appeared in Air. James 
Andersoir’s ''Index of Planis, Botanic Gardens, Singapore’' as 
P. Bidleyana, but wrongly ascribed to Brajulis. The result of all 
tliese writings is that we liave six names under .Pacliynoearpus: — 

P. iimhonafus., Hook. f. ; 

P. verrucosus, Heim,, transferred from the genus Yatica, where it 
stood as .r verrucosa; Bnrck ; 

P, Wallichii, 'King, ineludijig Yaiica iValliclPd, Dyer; 

F. Stapfianiis, King; 

P. ruunnafus, Brandis, submerged from F. nunimta, Burck, by 
King into P. tYalJickii, but restored to Pa chy no carpus by 
Brandis; and 

P. Bldleyanus, J. W. Anderson, transferred from Yaiica Bidlemna, 
Brandis. 

BnrcY bad described d. Yatica oMusa (l.c., p. 22.8) placing it 
next to Y, ruminata with the remark aiine reetins F. niminatae 
varietas.’* If so near F. ruminata as that and if F. ruminata is 
a species of Pacliynocarpus, then so also must this species be; and 
therefore we may have seven^ to deal with. 
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For our work we have borrowed the gpeeimens left in the 
herbarium of tlie 'Ro 3 >il Botanic Gardens, Calentta^, by Sir George 
King, aiul exajuiiied them carefiilk, along witli the material which 
w'e liave been ai)Ie to a ecu mnl a t(‘ ourselves from within tlie Malay 
Feiiiiisula. i’lu‘ result is a great reduction and a return townrrds 
older \iews. While reserving an opinion upon the advisalnlity of 
retaining Yallea as it stands, w'e cut out of Faclij/itoefiriJiirS most 
of tlie species added to it. We consider P. verrucosus, lleim, un- 
likely to difl!er froni one of the other s|> 0 eies of the genus : F, 
Wcdliclilij, King, to consist of Vatica Wullic^in, Dyer, and a Fachij- 
nocarpus confused : P, ^fappanus 3iot to diil'er fr<mi the second 
part of King's P. ]ValUchii: riiminatiis to i)e the same as Vuflca 
WaUicliii : and P, Ridletjamis to be a \hitica likewise. Moreover we 
find at present no reason to keep u]) the two sjieeies Yalica ohiusi- 
folia, iiidley, and Y. KelsalU, ilidley, described in the Journal of 
the Straits ’Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Xo. P>4. 191 ih 
pp. 21) -2 7 : lioth ajipear to be \'afica Wcfllichii, Dyer. 

Ill tile (bdcutta lierbariuni are two sheets of Parh pnocarpiis 
U'Uibonaius from the ‘" Herbarium Hookerianiim '' w'ith flowers; 
and, ill a capsule ujuai one of them is a detaelied fruit. It is clear 
that they W’ere part of the maierial upon -which the species W'as 
described. Attached to one of the slieets is a fragineut of Chinese 
paper bearing this note : — ICO, Dijiterocarpcae — ? Vatica. A tree 
1 to 1-i- feet diameter; wood very bard cloS(‘ and lasting, when cut 
yellowish brown, turning nearly Idack on drving; lairk smooth, 
light coloured; >'ields a \'elilow' trauspiaromt copal-like resin. The 
gum called in IKirope ""dutch copal.’' Enssak hiinga — fio'wering 
rassak : blooms eream-coloured, said to be very showw : tinged wdth 
pink when in blosso,ni; very sweet scented. Loobook dana.” In 
the Transactions of tlie Ihnneaii Society the wmod of Pachyno- 
carpus wuis described by Sir Joseph Hooker, not as in this note, 
but as soft and white, and the wood of Cofijlelohhim melanoTyJon 
Hook. f. -whicli is also called ^haissak” g wnis described as yellowy 
when seasoiu'd turning black. Both species are said liy him to 
have been got ip.ioii the north coast of Labnan, bnt Mr. T. H. Eley 
now Eesideut at Labiian, is unable to ascertain for us that there 
is a ba\' or streani-heud there, known at Lubok dfana : and \ve a're 
not confident that Daibok dana cannot 1>e for instance on the 
Biingei Baiiyu Irang in Banyennassin. The note cpioted appears to 
have been Motley’s. It is to ho asked not only if Sir Joseph 
Hooker wrongly assumed Liiliok dana to he in Lalnian, hut wiiy 
the discrepaiu'W in the description of the -wood, or if the note 
has been jilaced upon a wrong sheet, and lielongs to Coiyldohiuin- 
uiclavoayhni : hut then the number iCO Hooker gives to tlie other. Sir 
George 'King had these specimens before him' -when he wwote his 
account of PaclnjHOcarpus. It is to he obBer^ud that he held his 
material of Pack ipeo carpus from the Malay Penirisnla to differ from. 

$ the name quoted by Hooker is an error — a misreading of 

the word rassak’’ written by Motley with the hrst s iong. 
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them ; and ills opinioin always deserves consideration: beyond 

that be went wrong in not seeing that the peniiisular material was 
different from the really unlike Yatica WaMichiL 

In eonsideriiig whether Xing was right to keep apart that 
Malayan niaterial from the Bornean type, and right also to dis- 
tingn 3 sh specifically F. Stapflamis^ we have met with nineh clifil- 
ciilty. We have ended in keeping the peniiisular and the Bori3ean 
niaterial apart, more from eautioii thaa from eon vietion, and find 
the Pachynocarpus-poiffion of Xing-^s P. IVallidiii not separable 
speeifically from his P. Stapfianiw. If however, there is a eon- 
fusion in Motleybs specimens^ and it can be of a Taiica in fiower 
mixed with a PacJipno carpus in. fruit (flowers and fruit were pro- 
bably gathered months apart), then the flowerin<i‘ speca'men is likely 
to be a flowering and perhaps Th llh'dh'eh wliile the fruit- 

ing speeimen (which is P. iimhonaius) inaj} not differ from F. 
Siapfimms. More study in Borneo is needed to (leeide this both 
near Labuaii, and because Motley's last years wei^e at Banjermassin 
ill the south east. 

At flowering time there is no sure mark in a lierharium speci- 
men by wliieli PacJiynocarp be distinguished from Vaiica 

^VallicJiii, That led to Xiiigs mistake of identifying the two; 
and a fair measure of variability in the calyx caused him to think 
that the adhesion whieli is not visible in the flower, came (piito late 
in friiit-development, whereas it commences from the fail of the 
petals. Tlie diagrams printed above indicate some of the varia- 
tion in, the calyx. We have had good opportunities of studying 
Yatica ]yaUic]Lii alive, because it is a tree cultivated in the Econo- 
mic Garden, Singapore, and because also it is l>y no means nn- 
eoninion round the coasts of the Malay Peninsula, It has been 
planted on dry gronnd in the Economic (ixarden and has grown 
well; but its natural habitat is upon ground liable to flooding. 
Herbarium specimens prove its occurrence down the west coast of 
the Peninsula, certainly from Province Wellesley, and possibly 
from Trang in Lower Siam, to Singapore; and down the east coast 
from Xnaiitan to Singapore. It, })y being identified with Bnrek^s 
Yatica riiminaia, is known also from Bangka. It is possible that 
Dr. HaYi]a3uFs flowering specimens, Xos. IIHIT and 1908, from 
near Xnching, Sarawak, may be it; but fruits are necessary for 
making tins sure. 

To Malays it is one of the several trees called Eesak. Eesak 
paya (swamp resak) is a name for it in Pabaiig and so are Eesak 
pasir (pasir may mean sand, sea beach, or a certaiai quality in a 
wood wdneh causes it to take the edge off cutting tools) and 
Eesak larn,* which last belongs also to Pachynocarpus Siapfiamis. 
Goodeiiough, Eidley’s collector, called it Damar Mata Xucliing on 
speeiineiis collected in Singapore island and in Malacca. Derry in 
Malacca called it Xayu Merbatn Pasir. 

* Laru is a substance used in making sugar. In this* particular ease, 
it is said that punctures or cuts are made in the bark; the resin •whieb 
exudes is collected and placed , into syrup which is being boiled, causing 
it to harden into sugar with a yellow colour. 
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Tlie wood of Yatica and Pacliynocarpus seems to be very much 
alike. The sapwood of Vatica WalKcldi is white or pale yellow 
and the Iieartwood is brownish yellow, becoming rnneli darker after 
exposure to the air. There is less of resin in the wood than is 
nsnally I'onud in most memibers of the order. 

A pale damar runs out of injuries and glazes over the stem. 

The tree attains no great height, reaching say 60 feet and the 
spread of its branches is narrow, say 10' feet from the trunk. If 
grown in the open it keeps its lower branches and is then leafy 
iieariy to tlie ground ; but in high forest its trunk is straight and 
branchless to feet or more. A tree 50' feet high may possess a 
diameter at breast height of 20-30' inclies. The bark is light grey 
and smooth. 

Its times of flowering in Singapore are nrieertairi doubtless in 
response to the uncertainty of the weather. All trees flower to- 
gether. Tlowering however in the Peninsula seems to be most 
common in April or May. 

Lidividual trees differ from each other in. small points. The 
leaves of some dry darker than the leaves of others; Tne flowers 
vary from a pale cream to milk-wdiite; in some there is a touch of 
red upon the outside of the bud; examined at sun-down the petals 
may be l^ent just to a right angle on their claw, in others more. 
These variations (‘haracterise whole trees. It may he that the trees 
whose flowers are most pigmented, are. the trees whose leaves dry 
darkest; but this has not been proved, ik flower whose petals are 
bent through a right angle is figured below. The small eye is 
noteworthy. 



Fig. 5 021 the left, a flower of Vatica WalUchii in face view: Fig. 
on the right, a flower of Vatica Mdleyaiia, also in face view. Both nat. 
size. Below each is the stigma and style enlarged. 

Tlie fl.owers have a strong and pleasant scent. B}- their nuilti- 
tnde they make the tree conspicuous at flowering. They open 
about dawn, and fall about the next dawn. The stamens number 
15 ; — if 10 in such plants as that upon which Vaticn Kelsalli was 
founded, then so by reduction, accidental probably. The flowers 
face downwards and outwards chiefly. Three or four distinct 
patches of glandular tissue occur in a row upon the underside of 
the leaves where the lateral veins break into loops. These leaves 
last for about 3 years. Six months pass before the fruit is ripe. 
Tjie fruit is dry and water-distributed chiefly by means of floods. 
We have seen this process in operation in the Tasek Gelugor Forest 
Reserve in Province Wellesley, where heavy rain had flooded the 
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low and level groimd, and the fruits were stranded iji lines at the 
limit of the fioodiiig. The duration of the tioatiiig was tested and 
deseribed in a note by one of us (Jouni. Straits Branch itoy. As. 
^So-e. 8-1, 1920, p. 75) where the ^\a*ong generic name Pacli j/HontrpiLs^ 
was used for it. The average duration of floating in tliat experiment 
was found to be 22 days. The germination was desc-ribed in tlie 
same place. The capsule is ruptured along three lines predeter- 
inined by weaknesses in the walls. These three lines are more 
clearly shown in the capsule of the related Vatica Zollingeriana, 
A. D'ib, wliidi is figured here, because it is instructive in regard to 
the nature of the less clearly marked lines of rupture in Vatica 
IVallichiL 



Pig. 7. Shell of the fruit of Yatiea Zollingeriana, A. DC., in vertical 
section showing the sepals (si, and the wall cut on one side down one of 
the lines of rupture, and on tlie other through the thick swollen mid-part 
between. Doubtless V. ZoUingeriana is water-distributed, for the swollen 
part is' such as would keep it floating. 

The fruiting calyx of F. WalKchii is developed to a somewhat 
variable extent : sometimes it is bumped as in tlie first figure above ; 
.sonietimes it is ratlier flat, as in the second. The two figures were 
from fruits picked from the ground of the Tasek (jelugor Forest 
.'Reserve at the same spot, and appeared to be the product of a tree 
immediately above them. 

Onr material of Tatica Wallichii is as follows: — 

Province Wellesley. Tii the Tasek Gelugor Forest Reserve, with 
fruit, in September 1921, Biirhill (3590 ! 

Pexaxo. Without precise locality, Wallich Caf. 90181 
Perak. Ulu Sapetang, with young fruit iii Feb. ISfll), J/. ITasMm 
228!; Larnt, within lO'O ft. of sea level in dense jungle, 
with young fruit in January 1884, King’s Collector 
5Jf2S!; on low hills, with fruit in February 1884, King’s 
Collector 5546!; Briah upon the I'^arut plain, with young 
fruit in December 1892', Wray 4228!; hanks of the Ber- 
nam river at SO'O-hOO ft., with young fruit, in April 1886, 
King’s Collector S857 ! 

Pahang. Temerloh, with fruit in Novemlier 1921, Awang Lela 
5470!; Knantan in the Baloh Forest Reserve, with fruit 
in ^lareh 1920, Yeob 873!; Kelebor near Knala Rompiii, 
with fruit in April 1921, Bidin 4182! 

Selangor. Kelamber Forest Reserve near Khmg, in swamp with 
fruit in September 19il9, Hamid and Ye'ob, 3295! 
AIalacca. Without locality, in flower and with young fruit, Main- 
gay 201!; Sungei ITdang, with fruit i.p* July, 1894, Good- 
enough 1968! 
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JoHORK. Kuala Sembrong, with fruit in Ontobur Lakt^ and 

KehalU; Kota Tiiiggi, on th^ with fruit in 

Deeoinber 1S'9'.2, 

Singaporp:. Ivranji with frui^^ in Goodenonyh ! : Changi. 

with flowors and detaehed fruit in May 1889, Good- 
en^oiigh ! ; m and with half ripo fruit in April 18'93;, 

Ridley Jf.7JfO!, and with flowers aiid fruit in i^lay 18'S9, 
but fruit detaehed and may not be of this date, Eldlejf 
18891; Toas with frffit in March 1898, Goodenoiigh 
50751; Tamiplnis road^, with young fruit, in (? April) 
1898, Ridley 1^789!; iBotanie Gardens in flower March 
1911), Xovember 1919, Januarv 1921 and in fruit Oetoher 
191 (>, Jnlv 1921, BiirkUl 1077!. 1265!. 1267!. 1266!, 
1270!, 5909!, 5970!. 5971!. 5if72!n 5978!, 64S5!, 6485!. 
61/30! 

Bangka. Without precise locality (the type of T. rimiinafa 
Burck) Teysmann! cult, in llort. Bog. A^ll, e. la witli 
fruit, Ao. 2:911 and with flowers and fruits, van Slooten I 

It is exceedingly pro].)able that the following also belong to 
Vaiica Wallicleii, but they lack fruit. 

LotVEU Siam. Trang u])on the bank of the river, in dense jtingle,. 
with flowers in March 1881, Kunsiler 1487 ! 

Province IVellkslry. Kibong Tdbal with flowers, in January 
1909, Curtis 81/58! (part of which is the type of V, ovali- 
folia^ EidL). ‘ 

Perak. Larut in open jungle with flowers in September 1801,. 
Kmg's Collector, 6595!.* and in May 1881, King’s Col- 
lector 6070!, 5768! 

Pahang. Kiiaiitan, with flowers, in June 1921, ^lo'hamad 3788!; 
at the Chilli Lake with flowers in April 1919, Lamhak 
8178!; on the Eompin river in the Menchali Forest Ee- 
serve, -with flower in May 1919, Foxworthy 3282! 

Malacca. Siingei Kdang with flowers in 1892, Berry 961! 

JoHORE. Penyabong, with flowers in May 1910, Foxworthy 1197 ! ; 

Skndai river with flowers in August 1819, King!; Jaf- 
faria with fiownrs in August 18T9, King! 

Singapore. Pnlau Seietar in flower, 1892, Ridley 594!^! and in 
flower April 1092, Ridley 6202!, and in 1891, Ridley 
6205! ; Chan Chn Kang by a stream, in flower in October 
1892, Ridley 4559! ; Changi in flow’er in May 1889, Good- 
enough! : Tampinis in flower in April 1916, Burl'ill! 

Vatica Ridleyana' is a species which occurs in a state of nature 
in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, where it flowers and fruits at 
rather wide intervals. It may be that a specimen in the herbarium 
of the Eoyal Botanic Grardens, Calcutta, collected on Bukit Timah 
in Singapore island, is also Vatiea Ridleyana, bat as it is without 
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the eharacteristie fruits it is impovssible to make sure of this : it 
was collected in 1894: in 189.2' Mr. Eidley got the species on Biikit 
Mandai (Xo. 894-3) and also at Ghangi (Xos. 444?' ! and 4448 !)^ 
since wliich dates clearing has been extensive; and the tree has 
not l)eeii recognised in recent years outside the Botanic Gardens. 
Ill the Gardens there are several individuals. The tallest is in 
area X, tree Xo. IPo : the second , tree Xo. 8'lo in area V, and 
others are in area IJ and V. It is not a tree of lowlving ground ; 
and its large fruits sink at one# in water. Sueli distribution as 
they get must be by being rolled along the. floor of the forest or 
(and this is the- iisaial distribution of many forest trees of the 
second rank) by transport through small distances by animals 
seeking food. 

Tree Xo. ?9o in the Botanic Gardens is about lO'O' feet high. 
Its trunk is 62 in. in circumference at lireast height: the bark is 
mediiiini grey. ' The spread of the branches is a]:)Oiit 30 feet from, 
the trunk, the lower 60 feet of which are straight smooth and 
branchless. 

The flower drawn above was produced by tree 81o in January 
1921; and fruits were not ripe until the following Xovember. 
They fell very deliberately through three months or more. 



Fig. 8. A half ripe fruit of Vatica mohiccana showing the 
deveiopnient of the reflexed calyx. The fruit is figured to illustrate a 
stage ill the series of species connecting Vatica WaJlichii with Vaticas of 
the section Retinodendron. 

The fruit of Vatica llidleyana, if elongated, is always turned 
to one side as drawn; but tree Xo. 815 produces longer fruits by 
% in. than tree Xo. ?95, in which the apex is nearly straight. The 
leaves have glandular patches Just as those of Vatica WaJHchii. 

These glands are slightly cnneave, and carry brown hairs. 

The spongy parenchyma of the lower surface of the leaf gives 
place over their area to something denser. Xo excretion has been 
-oliserved to ocenr on them ; but probably there is one. 

Pack y nocar pus umhonatns, by the view taken here, is the tree 
of Borneo sent by Barber to Sir William Hooker at Kew^ — cer- 
tainly the fruiting part of the specimens, but not quite so certainly 
the flowering part. These flowering ])rancbes show thinner leaves 
with less prominent veins ‘ than any peninsular specimen which 
we ascribe to the genus. And as leaves so thin seem to he within 
the range of variation of the leaves of Vatica Wallichii; and as 
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‘dried, .iiowers oifer no cdiaracter bj win eaii be distin- 

^guislied,, it is well ,i.iot to state dognxaticad P, unthonuins 

and F. ^tupfauins are distiiKd spede 

JPiclijf nocar pus verrucosus, (Biirek) Heim, descriliod u[)on a 
■specimen from Sungei Landak in Borneo, north east of Bontiaimk, 
collected by Teysinajui, will probably be iTinte'J with one of tlie 
•other species when fnlly studied. 

Faclii/nocarpus Stapfianus is like Vafica Bldleifuna a tree of 
rising land. The result is that flowmiig herbarium spec*imens im- 
.authenticated by fruits, if from the interior of the Peninsula, are 
UKjre likely to ])e it than the similar Vaiica Walllcin.i. We know 
it to oc(mr in the Siamese Malay States, Penang, Perak, Selangor, 
.and Paliang. King's Collector records it as SO-lfMJ ft high, with 
;a girth ii]) to h ft. As it oceurs at Bangi, Selangor, it is a tree 
dS' ft. 2 in. high, and 3 ft. 1 in. in girth at ineast heiglit. The 
height to tlie first hranch is 6 ft. 4 in., and the girth just below the 
.first branch .2 ft. 11 in. The spread of the crown is .ki ft. 4. in. 

^\'e have not measurements of any other trees. Its leaves in 
most ea-es dry dark as in some specimens of Vafica WallicMij, so 
that by tlieir colour there is no means of separating tlie two when 
dry. Of tlie flower in life we are not able to give a figure. We 
have records of tloweriiig in July and October in different ].)laces 
and different years: and of fruitijig in Jannary, Pehrnary, April 
.and July. 

The fruit wlien lialf ripe is acute to >lduiit; and when fully 
ripe l.iy tlie rounding of the fertile loculus becomes^ globose ami 
generally loses the minute apiculus represeutiug the style. It has 
]iot the dimensions ascribed to it liv Sir George King in any of 
the type specimens hut is about one indi long. The (‘al^yx is ad- 
herent through 4-^ of the length of the fruit. It and the exposed 
surface of the car]jellary wall above it are lenticellate, isometime.s 
little, sometiiines much. The tip of the sepals persi.sts and is free 
until tlie fruit is half ri|-)e, the.u it generally falls oh. The months 
when fruit is most likely to be found are March, April and May, 

The em])ryo is quite unlike that of Vatica 'WaPlicliii. The 
■outer cotyledon is half-wrapped half -folded round the pla(*entar 
•eotyledoji : and lioth reach the apex of the fruit cavity: 


y fO 

Figs. 9 and 10, tlie embryo of Paclujmcarpm stapfianm 1 nat. size. 

Oiir material of Fachynocarpus Siapfianas is as follows: — 

Lowuif, SiA.w. Tapli Klong A¥an towards the Teiiasserim border 
in fruit in March 1919, Hamid S7S1! 
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1\ ElUH. Laiika wi island, at Sniigei Batn Asali, in fruit February 
1911 , MoJiamed looBSl 

Pexaag. Teiok Baliaiig, at 500 ft., with fruits in July, IBS'S, 
Giirtis 1161 m one part!; Batu Feringgi in fruit witli-- 
out any date, Forest Guard! ; Ifovernmeat Hill at 500 
ft,, with tloArers- ill ISSl, Curtis 1 IS 1 m the 

other parti, and in April 1890, with flower and fruit in 
Aiareli 1900 (obviously date of flowering: date of fruit 
uneertaiii) Curtis A!; Bukit Penara, with flowers and 
detaehed fniit, in March, Curtis 1391! 

Feilvk. Lariit, in open Jaiigde at 300~S5t.) ft., in Ajiiil ISS'5, 
Kiuff's Collector 74 dd/; (lopeiig in open Jiingio, in April 
IBsj, Kiuf/s Collector o9S,2!, and in open jungle with 
fruit in May I8S4, King's Colleeior 6132!, September 
18B5, King's Collector 8).S0! near the Beriiani river at 
3'0‘0-'4'0f> ft. with fruit in April 1886, Collector 

8857 ! ■ "■ ' ' A 

vSelaxgor. Bangl. with fruit in January 1920 and witli flower in 
October 19i21, Fhmf Qiiard Ah mat 5008! 

Paiiaxg. Baloh Forest Eeserve, Kiiantan District, in fruit in 
March 1919, Forest Guards Yeop and Ahdul Ral/im 3155! 
(a condition having the fruit so covered with lenticels tliat 
it appears different, and it is yiossible that wiieii more- 
fully known it will have to be distinguislied.) 

Flowering specimens wiiicli seem to be Pa cli ji nocarpus .8fa]> 
fianvs but cannot be assigned to it positiwdy are King‘'s collectoris- 
Xo. 6594 from Larnt, 500-800 ft., wu'th ffow’ers in September 1884, 
his Xo. 5763 from Gopeng with flow\n‘s in April 1884, his Xo. 6070 
from Gopeng, with fiownn-s in May 18<S4, C’nrtis’ Xo. 1218 from 
Sungei Penang Hoad at 1,000 ft, (doubtless the more westeiu >Surigei 
Penang of the two in the island of Penang) : anotlier collected 
by Curtis, without nuniber, in September 1887, from tlie Experi- 
mental Xursery at 2,000 ft. on Government Hill, Penang, and a 
third with flowers in August 188(0; Kingb^ collector^ further 
specimens from the Bernani river bearing his number 8153, having 
])een got in flower in April 18i86 ; and lastly Barnes'* Xo. 10872 
from Tvliiang Terbang at 5,000 ft. on Guiiong Benorn, Paharigy 
wu’th buds. 

Maisak is the Siamese name for this tree, and it is a Eesak 
to the Malays. Piesak laru is a name from Kiiantan and also from 
Penang. 

Our coneliision is that Paclignocarpus stands with tw^o or 
possibly three species, i.e, P. n\mho7iafns, Hook, f., possibly Pi, 
verrucosus, Burek, and P. Stapfimnus, King ; but that P. umhonatus 
must be collected again to remove some doubt as to the correct 
identification of the flow^ering specimens with' the fruit. The rest 
of the species put by various authors into the genus go to Vatica. 
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No. 7. On the fruit and germination of 
Isoptera borneensis. 


By :L it, Bukkill. 

Jsopiara honu^ensls, Selieff., is a tree wliicli }^ields inueli of the 
I’aao'kawai^u* fat ];)]‘oJnced in Malaya. .Borneo, where its extension 
is tlirongli the islainl, is tlie centre of its rlistrilmtion: eastwards 
it readies ’Miiidmiae and westwards tlie Malay l^eninsvila. Bangka 
and sontli Sjnnatra. It is a large, but apparently not a very largo 
tree. Its habitat is tlie margins of rivers of moderate size. Into 
tlieir waters it tlrops is fruits, and they are distributed by tliein. 
The following is a fia'ure of tlie fruit in. the position in whicdi 
It floats, the buoyant sepals nynvards. 



Fig. 1. uf /;ra*/ov‘y/.v/,s, in tlie position in whieh it 

.•floats, lii iiat. size. 

Deprived of the corky sepals, the fruits withiu 6>0 hours, 
sink lioweAY-n* dry at the starting of the experiment. 

In Xoti^ no, 4 of this series (Journ. Straits hraneli Eoy. As. 
Soc. no. 83, 3 P‘20, ]). 75) an aiaamnt was giveji of the floating fruit 
Y)f Talica WaUicftli, Dyer (Pac-hynocar]>iis Wallichii, King) wherein 
the buoyant tissue is the fruit-wall, i.e. the same end. is attained, 
hut by different in cams. 

It is not possible to regard water-distribution as in any way 
.anee.strai in tin.* order: Imt it appears in Vafica as an. ultimate 
modilleaTiou at tlie end of a series wliicli has lost the advantage 
■of height a.nd tlierehy lost the wind that does not reach a small 
tree /Jee]> in liigli foi'est : and it would seem to be eonnected W-itli. 
fruiting liefoi'e the tree is of any great height .in Isoptera borneerisis; 
for the tree (^ommenees to fruit at the early age of six years (fide 
van r?oml.mrgh and Ridley). .But tlioiigii Vatica Wallidiu and 
Isoptera huruecorsis use water as a means for the distributing of 
their seeds tliey have little else in common, being wide apart in 
their order. 

The embryo of Isoptera horneensis is very like that of some 
Slioreas, say of y. rmfata, in being grooved down the sides and in 
^end-view, as .(igiired here; but both its cotyledons reach the apex 
of the fruit-cavity, though the outer is S(.) much the larger that it 
];)Ossesses anything from 240 to 2‘80 degrees of the eir’ciunferenee 
.at the equator of tlie seed. 
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Fig. 2. Embryo of Isoptera horneensis seen from tlie end showing- 
the outer cotyledon folded over the plaeeiitar cotyledon. Vi nat. size. 

The vitality of the seed is not great. The fruit floats and 
germinates floating if the purpose of floating has not been achieved: 
by a straiidiiig in some new spot. Probably the end of germinated 
floating frnits arrives very quickly and the seedling perishes: it is 
heavier than water, and falling from the fruit sinks. 

In germination the fruit-wall ruptures at no eoiistant place,, 
hut in response to the pressure of the variable young plant within 
and not at any weak lines in the wall. Here are four diagrams^ 



Figs. 3—6. Diagrams of the position of the cracking of the fruit* 
wall in the germination of the seed of Isoptera horneeusis, No. 3 is the- 
most usual way. No. 4 is not uncommon being No. 3 as it were incom- 
plete; No. 5 is No. 4 oblique,; No. 6 is the reverse of No. 3. 

sliowing the cotyledons in transverse section: the outer cotyledon 
in germination has a tendency to flatten' itself, which tendency 
pushes chiefly riglit and left, and is fortified by a similar tendency 
in the inner or plaeentar cotyledon; this results turther in a second 
direction of presstirc, — towards the part of the wall wliere the 
placenta is, i.e. upwards in the diagrams. Under these pressures 
the wall gives way, first as a. rule on the right aj.ul on tlie left, 
and either later near the placenta, or (diagram 4) not at all. The* 
commonest form of splitting is that in diagram 3, tlie third, last 
and often not extensive, crack being close against one side of the 
attachment of the placenta to the wall. 

In diagram 5 is a ease where the lobes of the placentar- 
cotyledon were nneqnal and tlio splitting unusually oblique. 

If the fruit is split into two, as in diagram 4, tlie two parts 
are nearly halves. Here are approximate measurement in degrees 
of a circle of six fruits split into two: — 

173 ^ 

placenta attached about the middle of the smaller part. 


ISO" 

180" 

189" 

171" 


placenta attached about the middle of one of the parts., 
placenta attached about the middle of the larger part.. 
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,201° ■ . ' ■ 

3590 placenta a ttacliecl about the of the larger part- 



1S0° 

180° 


plaeeivta attached at 45° from the centre of one Iialf. 


Wlien the fruit wall is split into three parts after the manner 
of diagram 3, ascertained measurements were 


120°^ 136° 
84' 


124 °;^^ 112 " 

124" 


125°;^^! 10° 
125^’ 


i38'^;i;^84° 

138“ 


105° 


isr^i2o' 

100° 


It is easy to understand Avhat happens in these seeds from 
these few measurements. Take the diagrams, which have pur])osely 
been oriented for the sake of this explanation; the pressure of the 
embryo is greater transversely than in any other direction and 
results in the giving way of the fruit-wall at either side: if the 
giving way o(*cui‘s at points more or less diametrically opposite, 
the pressure needs no further cracking: but if the first cracks 
appear rather to tiie lower side of the diagrams, then the embryo 
continuing to grow produces a new crack more or less mid way 
upon the larger part, that is generally in the neighbourhood of the- 
attachment of the placenta. If as in diagram 6 the crack is too 
much to the n]:)per side then a tlilrd crack must appear upon the 
lower or larger part to allow of the germination proceeding. I 
measured only two fruits of this type and I .found them: — 


106 

127 Y 127 


97 

146Y 117 


This method of fruit-splitting, easy to demonstrate in Isotoma 
lorneensh, is characteristic of the greater part of the order. It 
is not dchis(^ence, for the product of fertilisation in the order never' 
ceases growing from the moment of fertilisation to the time ^vhen 
the produced plant dies: the embryo grows into the seed and 
devours its albumen, which done it is normally east from the parent 
tree, not quiescent as so many seeds are, hut still growing, and in 
tlie course of its growth it rixptnre& the fniit-wall as. described. 
Under abnormal conditions it may not be cast from the parent 
tree, and then germinates suspended (van Eomhurgh). 

If only we know the workings of the process hy wdiich the 
tree cuts off nutriment from, its offspring, we should know the 
strength of the harrier preventing vivipary from being anything 
hut a phenomenon exhibited by few and peculiar Phanerogams. 
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A.'^ far 5 :is is known, it is niviversal for the Dipteroearps to 
poss(.‘ss in the ovaiw tliree eliambers and six oviilos, two in each : 

ovule oiiiv in all norinal cases matures. One tiower oiilv, shall 
Wo say, in 10,000 matures fruit. It is remarkable then, that the 
]»ror]nVti()n of the six oNules to each tiovrer should be so eonstant, 
•and it sipug'ests an aneestry whieli had not winged fruits as so- many 
mralern Dipteroearps have, because six seeds carried away together 
on the wind would he tooheavy a load for efficient wind-distrihutioii 
.ami, settled together, would compete unprofitably. Wind-distri- 
hiitioii appears, tlierefore, a less ancient plienoinenoii than their six 
ovules, but yet it is so general as to be characteristic of the order. 
It is (easiest to ixmsider it as co-aewal in the order with its separ- 
ation from soniet] ling more ancient, and to consideiv the absence 
of it to he siil)S(‘(]ucnt or secondary. Isotornu has lost it. — 1ms 
taken To water-distribution as an alternative. V aflat WalUchii has 
done the same. Some species oft such as S. TliiseUonU 

sume of I)^rifahalmwp,s% some of Tatica, the species of Balanocarpus, 
and the s|)tH'*ies of Paeliunocarpiis hold their own producing fruits 
\'ery ]\Qi\\y fm* wind to lift them, and are distributed tliroiigh small 
distances by being rolled or carried along the floor of the forest. 
The\' too hcixe lost tlieir wings. If we think of the evolution of the 
maler as suggested it is of the greatest importance to vinderstand that 
the splitting of the fruit-wall is not along deflnite lines, that is to 
say tliere is in it no sign of a ]-)re-Dipterocarp' dehiscent condition 
when six seeds might mature and need for the sake of efficiency that 
they ])e scattered singh”. 

Against this line of argument it has to be admitted that some 
.species of the genus Vaiira possess weak lines in the walls of 
their fruits where rupture ocimrs. The lines seem tertiary how- 
ever, and are being studied. 

The ('otyledons of Isofoma horneensis contain clilorophyll in 
a])undance before germijiation, and on germinatioii are exposed to 
to the light and held, like the ('otyledons of most species of ShoreUy 
upon short petioles. 
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No. 8. On some large-fmited species, and in particular 
■ upon the effects of the pressure of the embryo 
against the interior of the fruit-wail. 


By I. H. Buekill. 

l>ipteroear]}>' witli large fruits that are not wind-distributed 
ill tile genera Dryohalanops, Shorea, Balanocarpus, Tatica, 
Pavhynocarpiis and Vateria. By the kiudness of Dr. F. \V. Fox- 
wortliy, I liave had material of some of them for study, and one 
Balanocarpifs ma.vimvs, King^ was the subject of Xote no. 5 of tliis 
series (Jour. Rtr. Br. Roy. As. Soe. no. 81, F9’2(), p. SJt I am 
adding in this note* observations upon Sliorea Thiselton% King, and 
l^dfica RulUnjami, Bi’andjs, and also a few r'emarks upon a 
DryobaJanops wiiich has the Malay name of Koladan.'' 

The weight of a fruit of Shorea Thiseltoni from the Weld Hill 
Forest Reserve, Kuala Kumpur, is found to he about 5.5 grammes ; 
that of Valica RhUeyana from tree no. 815 in the Botanic Gardens,. 
Singapore, aboul 12.5 grammes. Keither is wind-distributed: but 
fails to the floor of the forest tvhere it may be carried through 
small distances by rolling or by animals. 




Pig. 1, a fruit of Shorea ThMtotn; figs. 2 and 3, fruits of Vatica 
JiicUeyana, All nat. size. 

Shorea Thiseltoni is one of a small number of species in the 
genus whose seeds contain oil as well as starch. That having been 
noticed, an analysis was requested from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, and 
kindly made through the good offices of Mr. L. Lewton-Brain by 
Mr. 11 0. Bishop. The following is his report on seeds submitted 
to him from the Weld Hill Forest Reserve. A certain number- 
of the kernels were found to bo mouldy and were excluded: the 
remainder were sampled and dried/ The dry kernels were extracted 
for oil-content. The residue from, oil extraction was examined, 
for albuminoids and ash. Results:- — 
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Keriiel. Moisture . . . . 34.8 per cent 

Oil . . . . ■ ' .19.5 ■; ■ (2"9.9 on dry kernel) 

Mtrogen .. ..0.7,^ (4.5 albiindiioids) 

. Ash . . . . ■ . . 1.56 

Dry residue after oil extraction 

' i^itrogeii . . . . 1.33 per cent (8.3 per eeiit alhiiniiiioid) 

, Ash . ... . . 2.S7'. 

Organic and volatile 97.13 


The oil inimediately after extraction was liquid and with a 
green colour. It solidified on standing overniglit and had the 
appearance of a tallow with a distinct odonr of cocoa. l)ntter. The 
fat was found to have a veiw low acid valiie^ the acUnai liuure being 
0 . 83 .^^' ■ 

The oinbryo fias its cotyledons slightly iineqna] as in tlie 
following drawings where two are seen from tlie plaeentar side: 
the outer eottdedon is seen to be hy a little the larger and alone to 
reach the \’cry apex of the frnit-caYitj. Great i.rregnlarity was 
found in the embryo: for instance in figure 4 one lobe of the 
plaeentar cotyledon is crossed jiartially to the wrong side of tlie 
dissepiment, and i.ii figure 9 the two cotyledons are seen to be 



Pigures 4 nnU 5. Two embryos of Shoreu Tliiseltotn romoved from the 
seed coats. No. 4 is slightly abnormal in that one or the lobes of the 
plaeentar cotyledon has trespassed upon the room, of the other lobe. 14 
iiat. size. ■ . 


uneven. INlormal expanded <‘oiyledons are us in figures (> and. 7: 
in outline they are quite typical of the genus Shorea. Figures 8 
•and 9 represent the seedling, figure 8 a iioriiial individual, — but 



Pigures 6 and 7, the expanded cotyledons of a seedling, No. 6 is the 
plaeentar cotyledon seen from the .side towards the outer cotyledon; tig. 
7 is the outer cotyledon from outside. Pigures 8 and 9 two seedlings, the 
latter abnormal as a result of injury (? insect-puncture) at the point of 
the arrow. All 14 nat. size. 
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figure 9 one in wiiieli a lobe oi the onter eotyledon Las suffered 
inJiiTy (tlie arrow indicates the place), and its arrested growtli Las 
given the otlier lobe and tlie lobe of the placentar eotyledon hi 
contact an o])])ortnnity for expansion beyond tlie normal. T]iat 
this slionld happen is indicative of the pressure set up) witliin the 
fruit — the. ]n*essurc which continued is also the cause of the riip' 
ture of the fruit-wall in germination, however at that period witli 
a small ainoiint of altered tension, due to the outer layer of tlie 
fruit wall eoiitracting in drying somewhat more tlian the inner. 

In my stu dy of germinating Dipterocarps I have found ho 
exactly similar c^ase of a tendency in the ruptured fruit to gape 
■and therefore it must lie described in detail. The lines of rupture 
are variable in place, as hi I so to nm (vide this Journal above) and: 
are (piite elearly l)rought about by tlie pressure of the growing 
embryo ; but wlieii tlie}^ have been produced, the drying of the 
■outer layer of the fruit-wall continues the tearing and causes the 
split wall to assiune the appearajice which is represented in figures 
12, 18 and 14. This is not a hygroscopic action ; and therefore 
no soaking of the seed ])rings tlie edges of the gaping crack together. 
Obviously it greatly facilitates the escape of the young plant from 
the imprisoning fruit-wall. 



Figures 10 and 11, sections througli the fruit of Shorea Tlmeltom, 
showing the packing of the cotyledon-lobes, and the jdaces where in these 
cases the fruit-wall was sidit. 

The fruit of Shorea Tliiseltoni germinates witliout resting, 
and in germination the lines of S])litting oomraence at the apex of 
the fruit, and extend downwards. The most usual course of 
events is for there to he three splits, and for two of them to 
extend to tlie base, wliereon a panel of the fruit- wall is free and 
forced out. This panel is usually rather less than one third of the 
circumference: Init there is great variability. The variability is 
accompanied hy a great variability in the relative size of the lobes 
of the two cotyledons; and may be considered as a consequence of 
it, as has been suggested in the note upon Isotoma bormensis; and 
the most nnusual forms of splitting were found to occur vdth 
unusual twisting or unequal development in the cotyledons. 

Tile fruits sink in water, and may germinate submerged;'^ 
doiihtless if such should happen in nature germination -would he 

* Lewkowitscli, (Okemical technology and analysis of Oils, Fats and 
Waxes, ii, London, 1914, p. 601) has a statement that submersion of the. 
fruits of Dipterocarps is resorted to in Borneo in the preparation of Tang- 
kawang oil because it i)revents germination. This reason appears wholly 
incorrect: but submersion by killing the caterpillars and grubs which so 
freely devour the embryo within the fruits may prevent loss in nianu- 
faetiire. 
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followed Tery quickly b}" death. An experiment was inacle witli 
six fruits in order to^see if submergenee inhibited the splitting of 
the fruit wall: apparently it did not; for all the six germinated in 
six days under writer. The splitting is the work nf the germinat- 
ing young plant pushing itself free. 



Pigures 12, 13 and 14. Tliree empty fruits showing varioiis degrees, 
of gaping. 

The petioles of the cotyledons elongate in germination so 
nuicli as to attain 2-? cm. pushing the radicle out to the soil before 
they free themselves from the fniit-walL They possess abniidaut 
chlorophylL 

Leaving Skorea Tliiselfotil, Sittentmn will now be directed tO' 
Vatica Bidleijana, Brandis, 

This species grows wild in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore.. 
It flowered in fJanuarv, 1921, and bore ripe fruits from near the 
end of the year into the first quarter of 1922 : — flowering had lasted 
a couple of weeks, hut fruit-fall lasted three months. The con- 
siderable weight of the fruits has already been remarked: it 
remains to call attention to the circumstance that their growth 
from flowering to maturity takes twice as long as that of the 
smaller and closely allied T. WalUcJiiL 



Figure 15. A seedling of Vatica Bidleyana in germination, tlie stalks 
of the cotyledons pushing the plantlet into the soil. The outer cotyledon 
is towards the observer^ above it a little of the placentar cotyledon is 
visible. Figure 16, the placentar cotyledon from the surface in contact 
with the outer cotyledon. Figure 17, the outer cotyledon from outside.. 
All Vi! uat. size. 

The |)lacentar cotyledon is the larger and fills the lower part 
of the fruit-cavity to the exclusion of the outer cotyledon; but it 
shares equally the upper part of the cavity. The result is that 
its bulk is nearly twice that of the outer cotyledon. In Balanocar- 
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pus uiaximns the pi aeeiitar cotyledon occupies tlie basal part of the 
cavity of tlie fruit and the outer cotyledon the apical; and they are 
of nearly efjiial hulk: in Yatica WaUiclm, they are also ot! nearly 
nqual bulk and they share the fruit-cavity equally, but side by sidt‘ 
instead of as in Balwmcarpms the one above the other: Init in 
Yatica Ricllei/anu with iixequalitAy the jdacentar cotyledon occupies 
the basal and shares the apical part, 

Tliere is enwraping neither in Yatica UulleijanH nor in Yalitu 
Wallicliii; and the cells in both are gorged with starch* The young 
plant after emergence is singitlarly similar in the two, the leaves are 
•exactly alike, even to the 6-8 large glands upon the lower surface 
at the looping of the veins, surrounded by the /richest green, of 
chloroph.vll. Unlike the fruits of Yatica WalllcJiih the fruits of 
Yntlca Ridlcyaua do uot float in water, not even if dried. 

In gernii nation the fibr OTIS fruit-wall splits froni the apex 
downwards along ])re-deternTined lines, possibly along one line to its 
base and for a short way only along others: the radicle is thrust 
■out hy the elongation of the petioles of the cotyledons, as in Yaika 
]Y(dUclin, Sliorea rolnista, the genus Dipferocarpus, Tlie bladixs 
of the cotyledojis never leave the fruit-cavity, but develop a little, — 
very little — chlorophyll where they become exposed to the light. 

The lines vdiere the fruit-wall is split in germination, can Ito 
seen beforehand upon the enter side of the frnit, as they are 
depressed and free froni the elsewhere ahiimhuit lentieels. The 
fruit-wall is thinner at them and the ceLl-.strnetnre differs. 

These lines are nsnally three, bnt may be font and may be 
five in number. In studying the flower when it was available in 
January, 19'21, (see this Journal' p. 276), five-loeular ovaries were 
not observed; but as their presence was not suspected, no search 
was made for them: it was only when, twelve months later, the 
fruit was ripe that their existence was suggested by finding five 
lines of splitting in a sn)all percentage of the fruits. 

Out of 263 fruits, 201 liad three lines, 57 Inul four lines, and 
5 had five lines. 

It is most interesting that when the fruit shows four depressed 
lines upon the outside, three only as a rule are burst open, so that 
out of 17 fruits with four lines, set tO' germinate together, 35 were 
split along three and 2 only along four lines. Of the first fifteen 
in 13 the line which was not split was that close to the placenta. 

Four fruits with five deprCvSvSed lines, set to germinate at the 
same time likewise became split along three only of the lines, and 
again a line not split was that closest to the placenta. 

Tliat these lines are the places where the car])els are connate 
into the ovary admits of doubt because in fruits with four lines, the 
placenta is rarely central upon any one of the valves. The develop- 
ment must be followed out to demonstrate that it is as one would 
expect. The fruit-wall is composed of brown parenchymatous cells, 
white sclerenchvma fibres and a margin of cork wdth numerous 
powdery lentieels. 
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The sclereiiclivma fibres are in biui dies of 8-3*0 and anastomoso : 
but not across the' lines where the fruit-wall is rxiptiired. In their 
a])scnce at these spots lies the weakness which associated witli a 
slightly lesser thickness, locates the rupture of the clead tissues 
under 'the pressure of the growing seedling within. 

A comparative study of the distribution of these sclerenchyina 
filu'es in the fruit- wall of the Dipterocarps, and above all of their 
relationship to the way in which the young plant makes it way out, 
seems to be most desirable ; but it will be a long time before suffi- 
cient material for it can be got together. 

Before the fruit-wall gives wa}*', the growing embryo has 
endured a period of compression: and if the distribution of the 
pressure is made abnormal, it stows itself in a modified way. 
IiLseet-pinictiires and other forms of injury to the frnit-wall change- 
this pressure: and a slightly greater resistance to being pushed 
against the wall in the placentae of the tree 815 appears to bo the 
force which leads to so many of that tree's fruits curving as in 
figure 2 above. In these curved fruits the placenta is along the' 
less convex side, and the dorsal cotyledon almost always Just ex- 
cludes the plaeentar from the apex of the fruit cavity. In a in ore 
or less straight fruit the embryo in side view is thus: — 



both cotyledons reaching the apex, but the plaeentar alone the base. 
But with the pressure ahnoinial and particularly if the injury has 
passed through the fruit wall reaching the embryo as for instance 
a Heinipterorfis tongue is generally meant to do, various changes 
affecting sometimes one side, sometimes another side of the embryo., 
appear; the embryo may then be nnilateral or the dorsal cotyledon 
may have lost position or the plaeentar coyiedon as in the two 
further diagrams here following. In the one the plaeentar coty- 
ledon seems to have sustained a set hack ; and in the other the 



dorsal, the results of which have been in the one to produce an em- 
bryo closely similar to that of Vatica Walliclin (see Jour. Str. Br. 
Eoy. As. Soc. no. 81, p. 76, figures 2'0'9-212), and in the other an 
embryo suggesting somewhat that of Balanocarpus maximus (see p. 
4: of the same). 
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The lesson to which these ohservations seems to pointy is that 
the emhrvo of Dipteroearps posscvsses a considerable amoinit of 
2)lastieity. 

This note closes with a few remarks upon tlie Malayan 
Drijohalanops known as Koladan/^ * a member of its genns whieli 
uses tlie wind in no way for the transport of its fruits. They are 
.as here drawn^ and in geimination the wall is split along three lines 



Figure IS. A fruit of Koladan, showing an obliquity by no means 
nneonnnon, the plaeentar side being smaller than the other. Figure 19 
the same seen from the end showing which of the ciuicks usually it 
forced open the most: the placenta is uppeiunost. 

in exactly the same nay as in Drijo'balanops aroniaika. The 
embryo is further as in that species (vide Xo. 4, Jour. Straits 
Branch Eoy. As. Soc.,, Xo. 81, 1920, p. 56) and so also is the young 
seedling. It wa^s not remarked of that species; Out may now be 
remarked after stiiding Koladan somewhat, that the seedling has a 
great tendency to force rupture along two lines and to come to the 
light by pushing aside a panel of the wall which is diametrically 
•opposite to the placenta. 



Figure 20. A seedling of Koladan’^ in the position in which is 
throws off its seedcoats and the fruit wall. 

Figure 21 shows the fruit wall in broken dotted lines imposed over 
an outline of a seedling in germination to indicate where the greatest 
pressure appears to occur. 


* Dryubalanops sp. — Koladan, Foxworthy in Malayan Science Bulletin, 
voL 1, 1921, p. 76. 
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By H. N. Eidley. 

The forest of tl\e l[ala;y PeiiiiisiEa still coiE to supply tO' 
i!ie botanist many iieu’ and interestdug species ; and it will doiiljtless 
he many years lief ore it heeomes difficult to add to the list of our 
flora. The following additions continue the series jiublished in the 
Journal of the Straits Brandi of the Eoval Asiatic Society. Some* 
of them are of plants collected by myself in Selangor, and in a short 
but productive excursion to Bukit Tangga in Aegri Sembilan in 
December 1920, and to the Seniangkok Pass in January 1921. 
Otliers were eolioctcd by Mr. H. C. Kohmson, G. B. IGloss and IFr. 
Seimund in various parts of the Peninsula. 

The Bukit Tangga locality is 14 miles from Seremban where 
there is a small rest house situated at the top of the pass to Jelebu. 
The hill behind tlie bungalow rises to about 2,400 feet elevation 
and is densely afforested to the top. Although generally speaking 
tills area has a flora closely resembling that of the Selangor hills, 
it contained (piito a number of noviilties wiiicli are cmta inly absent 
from Selangor. .l\[aiiy years ago Mr. Cantley had a collector in 
tlris district and. it was ])robably near here tliat he obtained a, 
number of jdaiits iie\'er since ('oliected. 

POLYQALACEAE. 

Polygala (Chaniaebuxus) pulchra, Ilassk. Fior. XXV. 142. 

Beibl. 32. 

A slender woody shrub about 4 feet tall. Lea\a^s meniliranous 
thin, oblong-lanceolate; nerves slender, 9 ])airs; 8 in. long, 3 in. 
wide; petiole .25 in. long. Racemes short, about 1 in. long, 
]>endn]ous. Se].)als 2, outer ones short, one saccate ovate acute, 
tile other smaller ovate, green petaloid. fSepals ovate round, .25 in. 
long. Petals 2, short, oblong blunt; keel 4-ioljed, fleshy, not 
crested. All wliite tinted yellow, (lipsule obovoid orbicular, 
deeply retuse, not winged except at the ti]), green tipped purple or- 
nearly all pinpk' violet, .2 in. long, .3' in. wide. Seed snbglobose, 
aril scarlet. 

riah. In hill woods, Xegri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga, Eidleif, 
Selangor, Ginting Bidai, Eidley. Also in Java ajid Sumatra. 

This species is quite distinct, especially in life, from P. vene- 
nosa in its slender woody stem, its thinner leaves, siiort racemes not 
elongatijig' to 5 inches long or more, the smaller liowers with small 
obovate rounded petaloid sepals and the smaller capsule not winged 
along the sides. It is not so striking a plant as the great sncculcmt 
P. venenosa so eommo.n and conspicuous in our forests, nor are the- 
flowers so brightly coloured in spite of its name. 
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MELIACEAE. 

'Tlirraea breviflora Kklle}"^ .n. sp, N 

A glabrous shrub. Leaves thin memhranons, alternate^ lanceo- 
late acuminate euspidatej narrowed and ciineate at the base, nerves 
about 10 pairs distinct beneath; 6.5 in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole .3 
in. long. Flowers 3 or 4 on a very short .1 in. long axillary piil)es- 
cent raceme, green; pedicels very short. Bracts minute ovate. 
Sepals connate at base with 5 short acute points. Petals 5, linear 
])liint, .25 in. long. Stamen-tube stout cylindric, shorter than 
petals with rather long iilaments aiterjiating with th.e anthers from 
the top of the tube; antliers elliptic 10, sessile with a long terminal 
]j]*oeess. Disc .sliort and thin, lining the l)ase ol the tube. S^yle 
rather stout, hairy. Stigma capitate. Ovary conic hairy. 

I fab. In woods; iioteoninion. Singapore, Serangoon, Ridlf/j 
9114 ; Selangnr, IBu Belaiigor, Goodenougli 10612 ; Kanching, 
Oil limestone rocks, 

This species is xery unlike the others of the genus in. its very 
short green tiowcrs, l)ut there are a few in Africa which resenil;)]e it 
to sojne extent. Tb.e fruit has not been collected and till it is 
known it would be better to leave this plant in the genus Ticrroea 
•to which at least it is neamst. 

RHAMNACEAE. 

Zizyphus pernettyoides Eidley, n* sp. 

A spiny creeper with, slender stems covered with scattered 
browui hairs. Leaves ovate acuminate, base round obscurely cremi- 
late, coriaceous sparsely hairy on the edge, nerves 3, prominent and 
reticnlations eonsihcuoiis wlien dry; ,5 in. long, .25 in wide; 
petiole very short hairy, spines straight slemler ,25 in, long. 
Fio^vers .1 in. wide, greenish yeliow in axillary fascicles of three 
in upper axils; pedicels very short .1 in. long. Bepals 5, triangular 
ovate with a few” Jong hairs at tlie tips. Petals 5, half as long, 
■spPon-shaped, clawed wdtli an. elliptic blunt limb. Stamens 5, very 
slender wrapjied in tlie petals. Disc flesh}^ fil.!ing the tube. Ovary 
sunk in the disc with 2 short stigmas. 

flab. Lankawi, Dayaiig Bunting, Rohinson 6.193. Creeper; 
iiow'ers greenish yellow”, December 7, 1916. 

A remarkable little plant with the smallest leaves of any 
Zizyphm knowm to me. 

MYRTACEAE. 

Eugenia alata Bidley, n. sp. 

Tree, glabrous; branches 4-angled and winged in the upper 
part with 4 low^ wings along the angles. Leaves thinly stiff cori- 
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aceons, elliptic acuminate cuspidate ; nerves 14 pairs prominent 
beneath, secondaries nearly as prominent, intrainarginal nerve .1 im 
from the edge, midrib prominent beneath ; 6 to 8 in. long, 2.5 to S 
in. wide; petiole thick, grooved, above. Corymb compound, cymes 
4 in. long and wide. Mowers numerous, congested at the branch 
ends; hranches flattened, 4-angled. Galy.v and pedicel eluh-shaped 
.2 ill. long. Corolla small caMptrat®- Stamens short and rather 
few. 

JIah. Seliino-or, Seiiiaiigkok Pass, track to Bnkir Tegala, 
Bidley, 

The flowers -were in yoimg coiiclitiou and may perhaps when 
fully cleveloped be larger. In one tree the inflorescence bore 
numerous bodies like round flattened lobed fruits; tliese proved to 
be flowers aborted by a number of galls in the ovary. The petals 
appear to he completely joined together so that it lielougs to the 
caly])trate section, the curiously angled and winger! branches and 
inflorescence braneluvs is different from any other species T have' 
seen. , 

ARALIACEAE. 

Trevesia rufo-setosa Eirlley n. sp. 

xk shrub with the habit of Trevesia sundaica ^^licp Leaf pal- 
jjiate of seven lobes, base cordate, lo])es more or less ehiptie shortly 
cuspidate, edges undulate with short upcurved tliorns, above 
glabrous exce])t the nerves, and centre recLhai.ry and covered with 
vsmall raised dots a])[)arently hair bases; nerves 9, two on the lowest 
lobes, whole about 12 inches long and wide, the lobes icut dovui 
for 9 inches, and B to 4 inches wide, the lowest ])air dilate on the 
lower edge at the base; petiole stout at the base and narrower up- 
wards, 2 feet long, densely covered with, red brown bristly hairs 
nearly .2 in. long. Inflorescence 8 in. long, flexuous, spoilt with 
a few short branches densely covered with similar hairs. Flowers 
unisexual on the same inflorescence .25 in. across with pedicels .4 
in. long .ill umbels subsessile on the branches. Bracts linear acu- 
minate caudate, very narrow .5 in. long. Calyx ohconie densely 
red hairy; limb very short and obscure, lobed. Corolla stellate, 
spreading, lobes 5, triangular hairy beneath, coriaceous. Stamens 
5, glabrous; lilaments thick at base as long as the corolla; anthers 
large ovate cordate. Style in female flowers rather tall cylindric; 
stigma bifid with two short lobed oblong arms recurved." Ovary 
5 -celled. 

Hah, Hill forests, Selangor, Seinangkok Pass at .2500 feet 
alt., Bidley, 

-Xearest to T, Beccarii Boerlage, of Sumatra; but the dense 
indumentum of red brown hairs flattened at the base and acuminate 
covering the petiole and the whole of the inflorescence except the' 
inner face of the petals, stamens, style and disc, is very distinct. 
The few stamens, 5 only, is also unusual. 
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: RUBIACEAE..-'-^- ; 

■ . Tareniia calc.area Eidle};, ii.^ sp.; 

A shrill) with white shining branches. Leaves membranous 
ovate cuspidate with a long point dridng bhu)^ base ciineate:, 
nerves 4 to 5 pairs ; 4 to 5 in. longh 2 to 3 wide ; petiole 1 

in. longj slender. Stipules short, broad, triangular with short 
points. C'Vnies 1.5 inches long^ terminal, iax, few-flowered ; pedun- 
cles .25 inches long. Bracts short lanceolate acute. Calyx very 
smair under .05 in, long;, ciip-shaped with 5 sJiort acute points. 
Corolla-tube cylijidric, rather thick, .12 inches long, lobes ol)loug,. 
blunt nearly as long; anthers acuminate nearly as long as the' 
sepals. A little white hair at the base of the corolla-loI)es. 

Hah. Li inestone rocks. ITuuk, Ipoh, ithid^^^^ 

Its set of Tarennas are somewhat dlosely allied and: this is- 
nearest to T. adangensis Eidlev, but the leaves are larger and 
thinner and the corolla rather small, the throat Ijeing only sparsely 
white haiiT, Xearly all of the set are inhabitajits of limestone 
rocks and each area of limestone seems to have a distinct species or 
variety, ' 

. Pavetta indica Linn. 

This species was based maijily on a drawing of Eheede’s Jlortiis 
Malabarieus v. p, 19^ t. 20. and in the Flora of British India, nearly 
all the Fareitas with large eoryml)S are put under neatli Pavetta 
indiva as the species intended by Liimaeiis or as varieties of it. It 
seems to me however, that there are a good many distinct species 
included in Favetia indica Hook, til. Flora of British India iii. 
p. 150. 

I make out tlie following species. 

Pavetta indica var. canescens. F. cane^cens, Wallich Cat. GlSl. 

Singapore. 

Bush; brandies softly velvety hairy. Leaves thin, lanceolate 
narrowed to the base with the nerves and sometimes the whole leaf 
beneath softly thinly hairy 6 to 8 in. long, LT5 to 3 in. wide: 
petiole 1 to 1.25 in. long. Corymbs 2 in. long, 3 in. wide on a 
peduncle 2 inches long or less, pubescent. Stipules ovate with a 
long terete point. Flowers white; pedicels slender .1 in. long, 
pubescent. Calyx very small, cup-shaped with very short })oints 
pubescent. Corolla-tube ,5 in. long, slender, lobes ol)long blunt,. 
.1 in. long. Style .0 in long. 

Hah. Singapore, WaUiclii Kraiiji, Bidley 2880. Malacca, 
Griffith. Negri Sembilan, Johol. Selangor, Gintiiig Senipah, 
Bobinson and Kloss. Perak, Gunong Hijau, Moliamed Ilaniff and 
Moliamed Nur, 2451, flowers shorter. Changkat Mentri, Klos^^ 
6510, nearly quite glabrous. 

K. A. Soc., No. 86 1922. 
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Var. typica. ; , 

Similar but glabrous. Leaves smaller. Flowers shorter, co- 
rolla-tube much thicker. 

Hah. Peiiis, Ciiuping;, Ridley 14991. 

P, tomentosa Eo'xb. ex Smith in E.ees; ■Cyclop. XXYI. Xo. 

7h indica var. tomenfom Hook, hi. FI. Brit. Inch iii. 150 
(ill part). 

Shrub; stem, underside of leaves and inllorescence densolv soft 
velvety lonientose. Leaves thickly membranous drying black, aiiovc 
sparsely hairy ; midrib tomentose elliptic-lanceolate^ 3 to o inches 
long. 1.5 to 1.75 in. wide; nerves 9 pairs not distinct above; petiole 
1 incli long. Stipules ovate cuspidate, tomeiitose. Inflorescence 
on sliort lateral leafy branches and terminal, branehes 3 inches 
long, tVirymb 3 iiielies wide; pedicels rather slender, .2- 5 in. long. 
Calyx small; limb short with 5 short acute points. All tomeiitose. 
Corolla-tube .12 to .25 in. long; lobes oblongs subacute .1 in. long 
or less. Fruit globose, .15 inches through when dry. 

Hah. Singapore, Changi. Johor, Batu Pahat and Sedeiiak. 
Malacca, Mainyay, Griffiih, Cuming 2S04:; near the town of 
Malacca, Ahhhu/. 

Disinh. India. 

P. graciliflora ACalL Cat. ()178. F. peliolarls Wall. (lit. 6186. 

Glabrous shrub about 6 feet tali. Leaves thin, elliptic-lanceo- 
late cuspidate acuminate, base long narrowed ; nerves 8 pairs in- 
arching w^ell within the margin, 7 in. long, 2 inches wide; petiole 
slender .5 in. to 2 in. long. Stipules triangular blunt. Inflores- 
cence borne on lateral branches, G to 8 inches long, base except for 
:a pair of leaves usually smaller at the top. Corymbs many flowered, 
3 to 4 in. wide, lax. Pedicels very slender, filiform .25 to .5 in. 
long. Calyx very small; limb cup-shaped with 5 minute points. 
Corolla ].)ure white, tube slender, .75 in. long, lobes oblong blunt, 
narrow ,12 in. long. Style .5 in. longer. Fruit globose pear- 
shaped, grey green to black, .25 in. through. 

Hah. Common in forests; a very pretty slirub. Malacca, 
Chabau forests, (Jriffiili. Xegri Sembiian, Bukit Taiigga at 2000 
ft. alt., Ridley, Selangor, Menuang Gasing, KIo,^s; Seinjiang, 
Ridley 15663, a form with lanceolate leaves 4 in. long, .75 in. wide ; 
Ointing Sempah, Ridley. Perak, Ulu Bubong, Kundler 10202; 
Temeiigoh; Tapah. Penang, WalUcli and Main guy. Kelantan, 
Chaning, Ridley. Kedah, Kedah Peak, Robinson, and Kloss (>119. 

This species was referred b}" King to var. polyantha Hook, hi, 
— a distinct Indian plant. Wailicli had a specimen from Finlayson 
in flower, Xo. 6178, and one from Penang in fruit 6186, and di<i non 
recognise them as the same thing. The plant varies chiefly in the 
size of the leaves. A plant obtained by me in Kelantan has leaves 
nearly 12 in. long, and 3.75 in. wide, and the pedicels are much 
shorter than in the type. 
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P. pauciflora ]ii«}k-*y, ii,: sp. . ■ '': '.■■■■ 

A .small ,a'lal>r(Uis tree. Leaves elliptic laiiceokite, long' 
acirminate, acute, kaig nam)wed to tluv base ; nerves (> pairs in- 
ari'liiiig; 4 to (> in. long; to 1.5 iii. tvide petiole slendeia .5 in. 
long. .Stipules triangular, cuspidate. (^)rvinb very lax, 1.5 in, 
long with three very slender branches one inch long l)earing cymes 
of three or mure flowers on filifornt pedicels .5 in. long. Bracts at 
base of hraiu'hes stipiditorm rather large. Ca]yx-tid,)e snhgl(d)ose 
witi) 4 short loluvs. Corolla wliite, tube V(MT slender .5 in. 
long, lolies 4, o!) long blunt, .3 in. long. Stamens as long: antliers 
linear twisted. Style projecting for .5 in. long. Stigma, gradually 
davate. Fruit gI<.>bose cimwiied with the tubular calyx. 

Hah. Dense forests on limestone rocks. Selangor, Batii 

t'avi's, I)(,‘C. Iiuhh liidleif. 

Allied tu l\ graciliflora Wdl, hilt diilhring in ^ lanceolate 
iea\es with \ei*v much srnaller cymes and fewer flowers, more 
slender and smallej-, and anthers as long as the erwolla-lobes. 

Psychotria lanceolaria Jhdiey, m 

Slender shnd), glabrous. Leaves laiu^eolale acuminate, long 
narrowed to the ].)ase, membranous ; nerves 10 jiairs, slender rorniing 
bold arches witliin. the margin, 6 in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole very 
slender 1.5 in. long. Stipules ovate acuminate, .12 in. long. Cyme 
1 in. wide and as long; peduiuie .25 in. long; branches few and few 
flowered ; hraets and bramdi bases large like the stipules. Flowers 
small on very short slender pedic'els. Calyx cup-shar)ed with 4 
short ovate acute f)oints. Corolla .1 in. long, tube longer than calyx 
silky within, lohes as long as tube oblong blunt. Fruit .2 in. long, 
globose, very obscurely 4-ridged. 

Hah. Selangor, Batii Caves, Ridleij. 

Xear F. )a inafi flora. Bidley and rosirala but the larger flowers 
and dilferejitly shaped calyx distinguishes it f3*om the former ami 
tlu' naiTinv lea\'es and more condensed cyme from the latter. 

Psychotrea atroviridis Bidley, n. s].l 

Shruh 12 in. tall; stem hairy. Leaves oblaneeolate-obovate, 
coiiae(a)ns glabrous ; midrib prominent, nerves 11 pairs prominent 
on both sides, 7 in. long, 4.25 in. wide; petiole .5 in. long, thick. 
Sti[)ules obhnig. C^ymes 3, terininal 1 in. across. Peduncle 2 in. 
long. Ail piihernhjus. Flo-svers many, white, very shortly pedi- 
cel led. Calyx eu])-shapecl with 5 short ovate blunt lobes. Corolla- 
tube as long, lobes oblong,’ blunt. Fruit ellipsoid slightly flattened 
•with 12 ribs, .25 in. long. 

Hal). Negri Sembilan, top of Bukit Tangga, at 2500 ft. alt., 
Ridley. 

Allied to F. stipulacea but quite dwarf, almost stemless, the 
leaves larger and the infiorescence puberulous. 

K. A. Soc., AV. so 1922. 
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Cepliaelis melanocarpa Eidley, n. sp. . 

Slmibby plant 3 feet tall, glabrous. Leaves iianw oblaii- 
•eeolate acaiiiiiimte cuspidate, long narrowed to the base; nerves 20 
pairs, curved ascending, paler beneath: 8 in. long, 2 in. wide; 
petiole slender, 1.0 in. long. Stipules broad biimt oblong-ovate. 
Peduncles stout, white and fleshy in fruit, ‘2 to 3 in. lung. Bracts 
lanceolate, keeled and cuspidate 1 in. long. Flowers not seeji. 
Fruit black elliptic narrowed to the base, .25 in. long. Seed flat- 
tened, ellipsoid with both edges keeled and a central rib, making in 
fruit when dry 4 ribs. 

Hah, Xegri Sembilan, forests near the top of Biikit Tangga 
Fiidleij, 

Diied speciinens niucfl resemble C. siriga pure mis Eidley but 
the lanceolate inucronate bracts distinguish it and in life the swollen 
white peduncle and black, not pale blue, fruits distinguish it readily. 

-Spermacoce Linn. 

This genus was originally based on several species of small 
heifls from S^ America and two Asiatic ones of wliicii one, Sper- 
inacoce hkpida, occurs in our area, but lately this latter with a 
number of other Asiatic species has been se}>arated from the 
American ones under the name of Bornrui, while the Sperntacoce 
sarmeniosa- Bl. is separated under the name of Diodia sannen-tosa 
Sw. It is not rare in the Malay Peninsula, ami occurs also in 
Banca, Java and Sumatra, and also in S. Anieriea whence it has 
probably Ireen introduced into Asia. Diodia diifers from Borreria 
in the cocci of the fruit, not clehiseing on the inner face. Of 
Borreria- we have the following species in the Malay Peninsula. 

1. Borreria iatifolia Iv. %huni;. in Mart. FIl Brazil, vi. 63. 
This was the plant described by me by error as Diodia sar- 

inentom in Jonrn. Eoy. As. Soe. S. Br. 73, p. ilo. It first appeared 
in Singapore in 1915, and curiously no specimens have been seen 
from any other part of the Old World. It is a native of S. America. 

2. B. hispida K. Schum. in Engl. Pfianzenfam. iv. 4, p, 144. 

Bperniacoce hispida Liun. Bp. PL 102. 

This is common ail over the Peninsula and occurs in India and 
the Malay islands. It does not appear to have been met with in S. 
America and is the only species with pink tiowers. 

>3. B. laevicaulis Eidley. Biyedovui laevicauUs Miq., FL Ind. 

Bat. ii. 335. Spermacoce stricta King, in Jourii. As. Soe, 
Beng. p. 90', 189, not of Liimaeus. 

(k)mmon in the 5Ialay Peninsula and occurring in Bombay 
and Java. 

4. B. setidens Eidley. Bigelovicc setidens Miq., FL Ind. Bat. 
ii. 336. 

Lommon all over the Malay Peninsula and octnirriiig in Java. 
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■5. B. piliilifera Eidley, ii. sp. 

Slender ereer, branelied herb with IW bra 14 in. tall; 
iuigied, riliate along the angies. Leaves eliiptie-ianeeolate, 
narrowe'd to tlie base, ratheiyfleshy^ glabrous, pale beneath ; nerves 
o pairs, 1 ill. long, .4 in. wide; petiole .1 in. long; ’I .shorter leaves 
usually at the base of the heads. Stipules very short, witli short 
bristhu H(‘a(ls .2o in. through, iiumerous bn l.ietu'een tlie 
ilowers. (Vilyx glabrous bifid. (iGrolla very sluirt. w (hipsule 

obovoid. Seed ratber large ellipisoid, dark lirown. very obseurelv 
reti(‘ulate. 

Hal). Iloadsides, Selangor, Klang Gates, 

, 6h,. B. parviceps Eidley, n, sp.. 

Wry slender erect herb, simple or with one or two braneligs; 
steins angled with low wings, glabrous, 18 in. tall. Leaves in simple 
[lairs lanet'olate a(nte and narrowed to the base sprinkled with wliite 
liairs above, })aler and st-abrid heiieath, .5 in. long, .25 in. wide; 
nerves 3 pairs sparsely hairy beneath ; no petiole. Sti])ules very 
sliort with very niinn'rous setae. Heads .12 in. througli ; flowers 
small with, fewer and shorter bristles than the last, (bdyx glabrous, 
bifid. ( orolia wliite, very short. Gapsnk^ smooth glabrous. Seeds 
■<‘ljip.soid, dark brown, smaller tlian tlie ])reeeding and <leeply pitted. 

Ilab. .Eoadsides, Isegri Sembilaig Bukit Tangga Pass, Hulleij. 

MYRSINACEAE. 

Embeisa s u be ordata Ridley, n. sp. 

Slender climber; branches covered with red brown glandular 
hairs. Leaves <]istiel)ous, oblong-lanceolate, blunt base Itroad sub- 
cordate, chart aicous, densely gland-dotted beneath glabrous except 
the hairy midrib; nerves very faint, about 10 pairs, 1,5 in. long, .6 
in. wide; petiole ludry very short undei .1 in. long. Flowers minute 
in axillary fascides of 2'^ to 5; pedicels puhernloiis, .025 in. long. 
Galyx-lobes 5, ovate blunt, glabrous with 8 red glands outside. 
Gorolla twice as long, lobes ovate, blunt, glabrous except the ciliate 
tip. Anthers oblong ovoid with 4 warts on the back. Pistil 
glabrous. 

Hah. Belangor, Bemangkok Pass on the track to Fraser5s iiill, 
Ridley. • 

This species has the ap])earance of E. pulchella of Siam, but 
the flowers are much smaller and almost completely glabrous. 

APOCYNACEAE. 

Ervatamia pau'clflora Ridley, n. sp. 

Shrul) about 8 feet tall; bark pale whitiwsh. Leaves thin mem- 
branous elliptic, blunt eus])idate, base narrowed, 7 inches long, 5 
in. wide; nerves 10 pairs; nervule»s invisible; petiole .15 in. long. 
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('ymo's in upper axils; pecliiiicle .25 in. long: pedicels .5 in. long.. 
Elowers white, 2 to 3 in a cyme. Calyx-lobes separate half way 
riown oblong blunt, edge ciliate, whole calyx .1 in. long. Corolla- 
tube eyliiidric ,5 in. long, lobes linear bliiiit. Staiiieiis small ; 
anthers oblong not apieulate. Style very slender. Follidns oblong’ 
narrowed and acute at both ends falcate, 1,25 in. long, .5 in. thick. 

Jf((h. Mountain forests^ Selangor, Ginting Senipah, E'h 
Tar. minor Eidley. 

Leaves 4 in. long, 1 in. wide with about 8 pairs of nerves;, 
petiole .2 in. long. IVluneie .1 in. long; pedicels .2 in. long.. 
Calyx .8 in. long." Corolla-tube .6 in. long; lobes linear blunt, .25 
ill. long, 

Hal), Tegri Seinbilan, Biikit Taiigga at 2400 ft. alt., Ridley- 

Allied to R. ja^fidniflora IHdlej, but the dowers are smaller 
with, sliorter eorolla-tube and small stamens. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE. 

Hoy a citrina lOdley, n. sp. 

Stout, long, pendent ]>laiit. Leaves thick, desliy stiffly coria- 
ceous ovate, liase ])road, round, subcordate ; nerves three conspicuous 
when dry with about 4 pairs of lateral nerves from the central nerve 
liroken. up into reticulations large and lax, 4 to 4.5 in. long, 3 in. 
wide; petiole very thick .75 in. long. Peduncles stout, 2.24 in. 
long; raceme thickened lengthening to over 1 in. long with very 
numerous close set broad bracts. Pedicels .6 in. long. Flowers 3- 
in. wide; sepals ovate blunt. (Corolla -lot) es triangular ovate acute, 
light yellow, (.hrona pinkish red, lower lohe long acute, lanceolate. 

Ilah. Limestone preeij)iees, Selangor, Batu Caves, Eidley, 
Perak, Liu Bubong on a tre^e in jungle, Knasller 10316; Batu 
Ivurau, S cod echini 1626. 

The Perak plants were referred by King and Gamble to If. 
'parasiiica Wall, from which they differ in the ovate cordate leaves, 
witli three distinct nerves from the central one of which rise about 
4 pairs of lateral nerves quickly broken, up into reticulations. The 
dowers are very similar in both species except in colour, these being 
yellow with a red corona; those of IL paras idea pinkish white with, 
a white corona, the corolla-lobes in this sj)eeies are also triangular 
acute, not cordate. 

Cynanchiim Seimundii Eidley, n. sp. 

Hcrbacannis cjiniber,glal)rous except indorescence. Leaves thin 
membranous, ovate acute, base cordate; nerves 6 pairs, 6 in. long 5 
in. wide; petiole 3 in. long or smaller. Corymbs axillary; peduncle 
1.5 in. long. Flowers about 20; pedicels .5 in. lojig piiberulous. 
Calyx-lobes very short, rounded ovate. Corolla .25 in. across, tube 
A'ery short, lobes valvate lanceolate acute, spotted at the tips. 

Jour. Straits Brauclii 
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'Cororia lleslry at base attaelied to the corolla above v'ith lanceolate 
retris(‘ lolies shorter than the stamens. Anthers truncate wirli 

3 iniiexed {}oints. Pollinia pendiilons obhmg with a long slender 
jierjjeeL 

Tlah, Ihibiing:, 

LOaANiACEAE. 

"{jaertnera ovata Ridhw, n. sp.. 

Woody shiaiblet. Leaves glabrous, broadly o])ovate, shortly 
ci.!S])idate, base narrowed gradually; nerves 9 pairs proinineiit 
bejieath, 1) iu. long, 4 in. wide; petiole winged to the base, .25 in. 
long, stout. Stipules (30iin ate rather large with a broad lanceolate 
].K)int. Pedinieles below the leaves slender, 3 in. long with 2 
l)ranc]ies and distant stipules forining a tube vhtli tlie midribs pro- 
minent ami ending in mueros as long as the tn])e, slender acute, 
(.■yjues small 1 in. long with about 6 short branches, the lowest under 
.5 in. long. Flowers sessile about 4 in a small head at the end of 
eacJi hra.ne]n (hilyx short, cup-shaped with very short points. 
Corolla .1 in. long, tube tliick shorter than the lo];)es, tlie ]()I)es ob- 
long round at tip, white, hairy at month of tube. 

Hah. 8elaiigor, Semangkok Pass, Bidley. 

Qaertnera rigida Piclley, ]i. s}). 

Low' shrub about 3 feet tall, quite glabrous. Leaves stiif, rigid 
drying gre^', cnriaceous, lanceolate acuminate, long narrowed to the 
])ase, sinootli shining above with prominent midrib, I >eneath minutely 
])api]]ose all over;nerves 8 or 1) pairs with the nerviiles and reticula- 
tions prominent beneath, 9 in. long, 3.5 indies wide; petiole 1.25 
inches iongliattened above and slightly winged to the base. Stipules 
.75 inches long, forming a tube split on lower face halfway down and 
prolonged into a lanceolate bifid point above. Intiorescenees boriie 
oil long latei’al branches 9 inches long bare except for a pair of 
narrow lancc'oiate acnminate loaves 4 in. long, .75 inches wide at the 
top subtending the inilorescenee. Cymes 1 in. long of 3 branches, 
l^alyx-lobes very short. Flowers not seen. Fruit globose or double 
with, one or two seeds .25 in. through, 

llab. Dejise forest, Negri Semhilau, Bukit Taiigga, base of 
hill, 

I was iina])le to find flowers of this species: in foliage it 
resembles (L laNceolnta Rid!., Imt the inHoresceiice is very short. 

CONVOLVULACEAE. 
ipomoea Pes-Caprae Roth. 

I was surprised to find a considerable sized patch of this sea- 
. shore plant on a track leading to a saw-pit at Bnkit Tangga. It was 
tioweriiig and fruiting well. I have seen it some way from the sea 
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on a sandy bank on the railway near Kota Bliarii in Kelaiitan, hut 
iieyer before as far from the sea shore as at Bukit Taiigga, about 
35 miles away. It is probable that a cart load of seasaiid contain- 
ing seeds of this eoiiTolvulus had somehow been sent to this spot,, 
and tile seeds had germinated and grown on a sandy spot near the 
stream edge where 1 found it. 

CYRTANDRACEAE. 

Didissaiidra castaneaefolia Eidley, n. sp. 

Stem 3 in. tall. Leaves oblong to laiiceelate-tfhioug. has*' 
narrowed minutely unequally cordate, edge eoarstdy serrate, inein- 
])]‘anoiis gia'broiis above; nerves 15 pairs and inidrii) (-oaivoly hairy 
beneath 5.5 to 1 in. long, l.?5 to 2 in. wide; ])etiole 1.15 to 3 in. 
long, ('oarsei\' hairy. Peduncles -t in. longvcoarsely liairy. Flowers 
ill a terminal cyme of 3. Bracts Imear-obloiig. A 2 in. long. 
Sejials hiiiceolate acuminate, blunt .3 in. long, .1 in. wide, liHiry. 
(orolla .75 in. long sparsely short hairy, lobes small, limb .4 in. 
wide (when dry) , 

IInl). Pahang", Kwala Teku, Sevniund. 

.1 lun'e no elue as to the colonr of the flowers of this spe<a‘.es 
which is most nearly allied to 1). glahrescens Eidley, but it is miieli 
more hairy and, has more and smaller flowers. 

■Oidymocarpiis castaneaefolia Eidley, n. .sp. 

Stem ereet, woody over 4- in. long, .2 in. thick corky. Leaves 
chartai-eeiis lanceolate elliptic subacute, base ciiiieate, edge closely 
serrate, glabrous aiiove except the midrib and nerves in young 
leaves: nerves about r25 pairs parallel, sunk above inarching with- 
in tin* margin, 5 in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole .5 in. long, liairy. 
Sea[)es 1 in. long liairy, in upper axils with about 5 ilowers, the 
lowcu’ pair distant from the terminal ones. Bracts narrow laiiceo-' 
late linear, grc^en hairy ,4 in. long. Pedicels .25 in. long, purple 
hairy. Sepals lanceolate-acuminate ,12 in. long. Corolla 1.5 in. 
long, tube cyliiidric at base gradually dilate upwards, limb .5 in. 
wide, lobes blunt rounded. Capsule 2.5 in. long, narrow, cylindric. 

JJalt. jflountains at 5,tK)'0 ft. Perak, (lunong Inas, Yapp 

YJlS. 

Allied to I), veniisia but the leaves more clo-ely serrate^ and 
distinctly petioled. 

Loxocarptss minimus Eidley, u. sp. 

Small steniless herb. Leaves 2' or 3 ovate to oblong-la nceolato 
o]‘ oblanceolate, densely white silky all over, ,5 to .75 in. long, . 2 
to .25 in. wide; ])etiole .5 in. long or less. Ihdunele 1.5 in, long 
slender, silky bearing one to two flowers at the top. Pedicel .1 in. 
long. Bract small linear. Sepals lanceolate .10 in. long, silky.. 
Corolla hardly lunger campanulate, .2 in. long, light blue-violet,. 

.lour. Straits Branch 
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Hub-regnlMi*, liairy outside/ 'S't}de ioiig^ stigma large, round. 
('a])-nle ovoid beaked, hardly longer tliaii eaiyx, sjdittiug ou the 
upper eilge. (Seeds obloug* acute, pitted reticulate,, dark green. 

Ilf/I/. On two dani]) rocfe in Xegri Sembilan, 

Biikit Taiig'ga, AhV//c//. 

Tins remarkable little plant d1 Iters fnaii the typical Loxocaipi 
in the short n^gular corolla and ovoid capsule wliicdi however. (\v- 
iiisces normally on tlie upper edge. 

Cyrtaiidra patiila Eidkyv,'.!!,. sp. - .. 

A ])ig spreading shrub alnut d feet tall, bark corky wrinkled 
transversely j)ale, below glabrous ; young }»arts tomeiituse. Leaves 
opposite, chartaceous oblanceolate acute, base iong-narrowed blunt, 
edge serrate, glabrous above; ner\'es slender lo pairs and midrib 
liairy djeiieath ; young leaves tbiekly tomentose, 11 to 12 iiielies 
long, 4 inches wide: petiole thick .24) to .5 in. long, wlien young 
densely tomentose eventually giabro us. (\vme .1 in. long with 
about 1 or S Mowers, silky hairy. Bracts vSmall, hairy. Pedicels 
.1 to .2 in. long. Palyx tulmlar with 5 very slejider points silky 
liaitT, .1 in. long, yelh.)wis]i. Corolla .5 in. long, cainpauidate, 
lobes rounded hairy outside, tlull white witli brown mottling in the 
throat. Stainens white: anthers eoniiivent. Fruit .5 in, long, 
slejider cylin(lri(*, narrowed to the style. 

Jfah. Xegri Semljilan, Bukit Tangga. In muddy streams in 
dense forest behind the Bungalow, /tidle//. 

Allied to C. hidaviensis Clarke of Java. 

ACANTHACEAE. 

Ebermaiera longispica Eidley, ii. sp. 

Herb over 12 in. tall, quite glabrous. Leaves rather tlujiy 
])road lanceolate, narrowed to both ends: nerves 18 pairs parallel: 
{) in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole slender, 2 inches long. Inflorescence 
racemose, racemes solitary axillary solitary or 2 to 4 in. a panicle, 
witli peduncle 2) inches long. Flowers iinmerous distant. Bracts 
ovate or oblong blunt foliaceons, petioled, .25 in. long and .12 in. 
wide. Pedicel .1 in, long. Sepals lanceolate acuminate. Co-, 
rolla in. long, tube narrow cylindrie at base, .25 in. long, 
gradually dilate to limb, .5 in. long, dull pink outside, and within 
tube, limb lobes blunt, .1 in. long, white. Stamens 4, diadelplious, 
slioider than tube. Style included : stigma bifid. Capsule oblong 
.15 in. long. 

flab. Woods, Xegri Sembilaiy, Bukit Tangga. Selangor, LTu 
Gombak^ THdlpy. 

The only plant this seems to be at all near is K. Grifp'tliiana 
whicli lias the same kind of broad oblong braet*. 
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Strobilanthes latebrosa liidlej, n. sp. 

Big- fqjreadiiio; shrub 8 feet tall^ glabrous. I. eaves ehartaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate cuspidate blunt, base decurrent on petiole, edge 
undulate; nerves 10 pairs, secondary nerves almost as conspicuous; 
i) in. long, 4 in. wide ; petiole 1.5 in. long. Blower heads solitary 
or in threes axillary or on short lateral shoots, 1.2*5 in. long;; 
j>eduucle ,3 in. long. Bracts numerous, large leatiike, outer ones 
ovate 1 in. long, .5 in. wide, inner ones linear-lanceolate 1)1 unt, 
narrower, hairy, all green. Corolla 2- in. long, 1 in. across tlie liinl), 
white, tube sknnl'eiy eyliiidrie at base .5 in. long, above abruptly 
dilated, nrn-sliaped, lobes short, round. Stamens enclosed in tube. 
Capsule .15 in. long su])acute, not dilated at tip, 4-see.ded. Seeds 
rounded ellip>soid. 

/Idi). _Xegri Semlhlan, Bnkit Tangga forests, Ridley. 

Allied t{.) a Javanese ])]ant named >S'. (jrandi^i, Clarke in Herb. 
Kew, collected by Forbes. 

Strobilanthes leiicopogon Eidley, n. sp. 

Sliriibby Ijrancbes angled glabrons. LeaNes ciiartaeeous, lan- 
ceolate acuminate iiarrowed to a blunt siil)-truncate base, edge 
slightly undulate; nerves i pairs, elevate, transverse nervules few, 
.sn])-horizontal elevate beneatii; (> in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole 
under .1 in. kmg. Baeemes in. terminal axils, on ].)ranches .5 in. 
long with a pair of much reduced leaves at their bases 1.5 in. long, 
cylindric. Bracts ovate-oblong biiiiit, .15 in. long, .08 in. wide 
covered with long white spreading hairs, corolla-lobes narrow 
linear spatiuilate, white hairy, shorter than sepals. Corolla .T5 in. 
long pure l)lue, tube at base slender then funnel-shaped; lobes sub- 
equal, mouth .4 in. across. 

}lnb. Kedah, Lankawi Islands, Dayong Bunting, Rdbinmi 
0190; tiowers pure blue. 

This is nearest to S. niveus, Craib. 

Barleria siamensis Craib, var. glabrescens Bidley, n, var. 

idant much smaller in vegetative parts tlian the type, 12 in. 
tall, glabrescent- Leaves oblong acuminate rather a])ruptly, tip 
blunt, 3.5 in. long, 1.5 in. wide, glabrous abo\*e, roughly appressed 
hairy on nerves and nervules beneath; petiole roughly liairy. 
Flowers 2 in. long. Bracts ovate hairy on nerves hut much more 
glabrous than in type. 

Rah. Kedah, Lankawi Islands, Dayong Bunting, Robinson^ 
Xov. 1916. 

The type of this, B. siamensis, Craib in Kew BiiH., 1911, p. 
437, was collected at Doi Sutep at 2,300 to 2,500 feet. It attains 
the height of 5 feet, the leaves 8 in. long by 3 in. wide with a 
longer acuminate point and the whole plant is much more hairy. 
The Lankawi plant is dwarf er with smaller leaves, more glabrous. 
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Ciyitinostacliyiim Rofoiiisonii 'IMley, -!!. sp. 

hSteiii sli(,)rtly creeping, asdeiiding, wood}', 2 in. long. Leaves 
elliptic'-ovate to rouiirl blunt, base sliortly deeurriait on the petiole. 
s(^al)t*i<l above and heiieatli; midrib above and beneath and 5 pairs 
of nerves scurfy puheseeiit l.Sto' to in. long, 1.1 to l.L? in. 
wide; petiole iiattened .5 to 1.25' iii. long. liaceine in. long, 
soiuetinies branched, pubescent, slender. Flowers solitary aljout 
10 in the raceme. Bracts narrow linear pubescamt .1 in. loiig. 
(ialyx sborter, lol)es linear acniminate with broader base, \ery .nar- 
row pubescent. -Corolla .4 in. long, pnberiiloiis. 

Hal). Ivedah, Lankawi islands. Da voinr Bunting, Robinson^ 
iMov. 1916. 

Allied to (j. dirersifolmm but the flowers much smaller. 

Eranthemum candidiim Bidloy, n/sp.' 

Glabrous simple, shrubby plant. Leaves lanceolate a,cuminato 
at l^otli ends, niembranous ; nerves 8 pairs ascending, 5 to 6 in. 
long, 1.5 to 2 in. wide; petiole .75 in. long. llaceiiK^ 6 in. long; 
peduncle G to 9 in. long. Flowers distant, solitary or ].)aired ; 
pedicels .1 in. long; bracts lanceolate aciiniinate from a broad l^ase 
shorter. Calyx puljcamlons ; lobes linear acuminate, .1 in. long 
Corolla pure white, tube .5 in. long, base eylindric then about 
midway tliickened upwards ; lobes elliptic blunt .5 in. long, by .25 
in, wide siibequal. -Stamens in the base of the dilate portion of 
the tube. 

Hah. Forests by the stream at Flu Gombak, Selangor, 
Bidleij, 

This is allied to E. Kingmuan but has smaller corollas and 
pedicelled. flowers. 

Jiisticia Robinsonii Eidley, n. sp. 

■Slinibhy, glabrous except infl.oreseenee. Leaves chartaceous 
lanceolate acuminate, base cuneate ; nerves 7 pairs, 7 to I'O in. long, 
2 to 3 ill. wide ;»])etiole .5 in. long. Raceme solitary or paired ter- 
minal, subsessile 1 in. long; rachis pubescent. Bracts ovate acute 
sessile .2 in. long, acute puberulous. Flowers crowded, subsessile. 
Sepals 5, lanceolate linear acuminate, pubescent. Corolla .25 in. 
long, tube tliic-k eylindric, little longer than sepals, dirty white 
spotted purple, upper limb shorter than lower limb, woody, l>lunt, 
lower 3-lobed, lobes rather broad blunt. Stamens 2 ; anther-cells 
not parallel, .diortly prolonged below, slightly shorter than the co- 
rolla. Styh‘ very slender, flliform. Capsule .5 in. long, lower half 
fawn-coloiir pustulate, seeds strong retinacula. 

TIah. Kedah, Lankawi islands, Dayong Bunting and Buran, 
Rohimon ()19L Shrubby plant. Flowers dirty white spotted 
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Jiisticia microcarpa Eklle\v ii. sp. 

A thin, weak plant, glabrous. Leaves lanceolate ovate thin, 
very shortly bluntly narrowed to base; nerves .10 j)airs (> in. long, 
2 ill. wide: petiole 1.15 in. long, Eaceiiies solitary axillary and 
terminal, 2 in. long. Flowers erowded, seciind. Lracts lanceo- 
late aciimiiiate slightly shorter than the cailyx. Sejials linear acii- 
ininate. 'Corolla .3 in. long, cream with pink s])ots in the niourli. 
Fruit .4- in. long. Seeds 4, ovoid, flat acute, [)ustular. 

Hah. iSelangor, Batu Caves, Ridley. 

Allied to J. liber but smaller, weaker with dilterently coloured 
tlowers and very small fruit xvith seeds of a differcnit shape. 

Sphinctacanthus maiayanus Eidley, n. sp. A 

•Shrub about 2 .feet tall ; stems pale fawn eolonr. Leaves mem- 
branous, lanceolate acuminate, base cuneate, glabrous above, spar- 
ingly short hairy beneath especially on the midril.): nerves S pairs 
ascending and iuarcliing 6 to 8 in. long, 1.5 to 2.b5 in. wide ; petiole 
.5 in. long. Ihinicle raeemiform, 1 in. long, with many short 
branches .5 in. long to .7'5 in. in friut, all hairy; ])etluneie 3 to 4 
in. long. .Flowers white, 2 to 7 on a branch. .Bracts very small 
la]ieeolate. Sejials free to base lanceolate siil.ailaTe .(>8 iji. long. 
(Arolla .25 in. long, tube cylindrie limb 2-lipped, upper lip oldong 
bilohed longer than the lower lip. iStamens 2 iji the .mouth, of the 
tube; anthers elliptic; cells equal and parallel. Style a's short. 
Fruit ba-e solid, .25 in. long above ovoid acute, hairy. Seeds 4, 
round, flat, strongly pustular, pale. 

Hah. Xegri Sembilau, forests on Biikit Taiigga, Ridley. 

LORANTHACEAE. 

Elytranthe tubaeflora Ei dley, ii. sp. 

Stems stout, pale emitting long creeping and rooting suckers. 
Leave'S stiffly coriaceous ovate to lanceolate-acute, base round ; 
nerves about (> pairs usually invisible; 3 to 3.5 in. long, 1.75 to 
2.5 ill. wide; petiole thick, .2’5 in. long. Eacerne sliort, 1 in. long, 
about 8-flowered; pedicels .1 in. long. Bracts 3, lower one lanceo- 
late, upper ;-raal]er, ovate acute, all shorter than (‘orolla-tnhe. Co- 
rolla 3 in. long gradually dilate upwards, trumpet-shaped, .5 in. 
across at the month, lobes 6, narrow-linear lanceolate acute .75 in. 
long. Stamens 6, very narrow as long as corolla-lobes, anthers 
1)asi lived. Style longer ; stigma ovoid. 

Hah. Perak, Cunong Inas 5,500 at feet, Yapp bOl. 

URTICACEAE. 

Ficus patens Eidley, n. sp. 

Large spreading shrub; branches hairy with large pith. 
Leaves large ovate cordate, lobes at base round; nerves 3 from base, 
2 outer with about 7 nervules running to the edge, midrib with 6 
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pairs (>r nerves almost opposite, tranverse nervules and reticula- 
tions prominent beneath, above sparsely seai)ri(l hairy, nerves 
densely liairy, beneath shortly bristly hairy on nerN’es and retieii- 
lations, under-side ])aier tfian upper; 11 iji. long', P in. wide: petiole 
-hairy sheathing at base 8 in. long. Figs globose ronghly hairy .5 
in. tlirongh. IVdinude very short. Bracts 3, small ovate, connate 
hairy. rnihilicus short blunt. Bracds small. Female liowers 
stalked with 4 sj)athulate petals, dark ])urple when dry. Acheiie 
ohli(jiie roiuid, stalked as long as petals; style long, slender lateral 
towards the top. Male flowers not seen. 

I [ah, Selangor, Ginting Sempah : Serna ngkok; ]iear Ivau- 
ehing, Xegri Semlnlan, Bnkit Taiigga Pass, Ridleif. 

This plant is very common along the roads in low jungle in 
Selangor aiid Xegri Semhilan at about 1 to 4,0{>() feet alt., hut 
comparatively rarely produces tigs. It is a very large spreading 
shrid) with the lower parts of branches hare, about 2i) feet tail. It 
is allied to F, f}ilr(i hut has cordate leaves except in the young' 
state and very difl'erent flowers. 

Elatostemma inaeqiiiiobum Kidley, n. sp. 

Herb; stem slender siiecnlent, long creeping ascending to a 
foot tall, glalirous. Leaves alternate witli no trace of the second 
one of the pair, thin inaeciuilaterally lanceolate long acuminate, 
base very uiieqnally bilobed, larger lobe romuled, edge erenate, ser- 
rate in the upper half, trinerved the outer pair looped with the 
nerviiles joining them, 4.5 in. long, 1..5 in. wide or less; petiole 
.1 in. long or less. Female heads .12 in. through on slender fili- 
form peduncles .2 in. long axillary. Flowers numerous shortly 
pedicelled. Sepals 3, very narrow linear caudate witli a ])roader 
base. Achene ellipsoid, strongly tuber cled. Male ])lants not seen. 

Hah, Selangor, Ginting Sempah, Rklley, Robinson- and Kloss. 
Tonkin, Eoeks on edge of torrents. Mount Bausi, Balansa :3o0:2. 

This is a very distinct plant of which we have only females. 
The completely alternate leaves and small lieads with very narrow 
sepals and slender ped:uncles are unlike those of any other species 

1 have seen. The leaves in the Tonkin plant are much smaller 
than in the Selangor one, which with the long rhizome is over 2 
feet long, 

ORCHIDACEAE. 

Thrixspermiim iodochilus Eidley, n. sp, 

'Stem 4 in. long, 2 in. wide ; sheaths strongly ribbed. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong-linear, 3 to 5 in. long, .5 in. wide, rediinele 

2 in. long. Eaceme fiat 1.5 in. long or more. Bracts flat, boat- 
shaped. Flowers on pedicels slencter .3 in. long. Sepals and 

. petals triangular lanceolate at base with very slender tails, .T5 in. 
long, ochre yellow, not spotted; spur short blunt, .12 in. long, 
pink Lip violet, narrow, tongue-shaped .25 in. long. 

R A. Soc., No. 86 1922. 
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Ilab. NegTi Sembilan, Biikit Tangga Pass, on trees. Ridley. 

This has cjiiite the habit of T. amclinMes, but apart from the 
eolonring* of the flowers, the peculiar long slender lip distinguishes 
it eiearly. 

APOSTASIACEAE. 

Neiiwiedia ocrea Ridley, nr sp. 

Stem below leaves 1. >5 in. long. Leaves 1 or S elliptic, long 
aenniinate, 10 in. long^ 2.'2A in. wide; petiole 4 in. loiig,, stroiigiy 
ril)l)ed. Raceme 5 in. long. Bracts at base lanceolate acuniinate 
.io in. long above .d in. long, terminal ones .2 in. long all l)ut the 
lowest Iiairy and conspicuously nerved. Flowers about 40, bull: 
colour, glandular hairy; pedicels hairy .1 in. long. Sepals and 
petals .5 in. long lanceolate with sinail can dieles at tip. Petals 
narrower than sepals, keeled ; keel hairy. iStamens d: anthers ob- 
long: fllameiits free at the to]) below connate with tlie style. Style 
<nirved, stout, sliorter tlian the stamen with a rather large stigma. 
Ovary ellipsoid ii arrowed at both ends, hairy. 

Hab. \'ery rare, one plant only found on Bukit Tangga, 
Xegri Semhilaii at 2,000 feet. 

Very distinct from all other species in its piiljeseence and buff- 
ochre flowers. Xearest to N. Zollingeri: 

SCITAMINEAE. 

Kaempferia cyanescens Ridley. Elettariopm cyunescens Rid- 
ley iu Jour. Straits Branch Roy. As. Soc. 41, p. ;]1. 

Rhizome short, stout. Leafy stems 2 feet 3 in. tall, slender, 
glabrous. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, long acuminate thin, base 
gradually narrowed blunt, 6 in. long, l.gio in. wide ; petiole very 
short or none; ligide ovate blunt .12 in. long. Flowers appearing 
with the leaves in a basal tuft an inch long; pednncle .25 in. long. 
Bracts lower ones ovate, upper ones lanceolate, 5 in. long, reddish- 
white. Ovary ,1 in, long pubescent. Calyx slender tabular, 
spathaceons split ou one side more than half way down with 3 small 
points 1.5 in. long. Corolla-tube 2 in. long, slender, lobes lancet)- 
late acute, thin, white, 1 in. long, .12 in. wide. Staminodes lanceo- 
late-acute as long hut, broader, white. Lip large obovate rather 
long-clawed, bilobed, violet veined with white. Anther white hairy. 

FTal). Xegri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga. Common on the hill 
behind the bungalow to the top. 

This plant was collected first by Mr. Xapier who brought me 
a specimen, the flower of which was of poor condition and I put 
it down as Eletariopsis, Having now seen ])lenty in the sanui 
locality I see it is a Kaempferia.mil re-describe it. 

Alpinia campanaria Ridley, n. sp. 

Tall plant. Leaves oblong cuspidate acuminate, glabrous ex- 
cept the dilate edge, 2, feet long, 5 in. wide nlrrowed to base; 
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petiole 4 in, ion^-, glabrous, ligulo obliuig .4 in. long. Ihu'cnie 
stout pnheseent velvety, 11 in. long; flowers distant: peduneies 1.2^ 
in. long, stout velvety. Bracts lanceolate, tlie lowest 2.20 in. Jong, 
upper ones broad and short, .5 in. long, silky. Involueral bra(4s 
cujnilar-eainpanulate ,4 in. long .r)in, wide, silky containing 4 round, 
silky l)ra(‘ts eaeli with a single tiower on short silky pedit^el Calyx 
eani])ann]ate, silky with, obscure points, wliite .5 in. long and as 
wide. Ovary small, silky. Corolla silky, tube .o in. long, lobes 
oblong ])lLi.nt, huif with white knobs at the top, .(> in. long. Lip 
broad ohovate convolute, l.r5 in. long, 2 in. wide when expaadetL 
wliite with a yellow' base, and red bars. iStanien .ti laments ])road 
linear, anther yellmv, oblong, no crest. Staminotles large, broad, 
rhomboid with filaments. 

Hal), Nd'gii Sembilan, Bukit Tangg-a, at 2,4fH') feet alt., 

lUdhj/, 

Tins is distinctly allied to A, javaniai which it somewliat re- 
sembles in the form of bracts and flowers, Init the intioreseeuce is. 
laxly racemose. 

Alpinia Seimundii Bidley, n. sp. 

'Stem slender, sheaths and ])etiole pubescent. Leaves lanceo- 
late aenminate wdtli a long point, base narrowed unequal, midril') at 
bacd': j)ubeseeut, 12 in. long, 2 i.n. wide; petiole ,2>r} in. long, liguie 
oblong round silky. Panicle o in. long, pubescent wi.th tufts of 
hairs below the branches'; branches distant .5 in. long, usually 1- 
flowered. Bracts persistent broad, tui)ular with a rounded mouth 
silky .5 in. long. Calyx entire tubular dilate upwards with 3 small 
points, nearly .r5 in. long silky. Corolla-tube slightly longer ; lobes 
oblong blunt hairy .5 in. long. Lip ohovate trilobed, .4 in. long 
and .3 in. wide, base narrowed, slender, lobes 2 rounded, median 
smaller bifid at tip with two slender points, 3 strong red nerves 
running to the tip of the micllobe and one shorter on each side. 
Stainiuodes xei'y short obscure points at the base of the stamen. 
Stamen, filament rather slender ; anther cells elliptic [)ointed. below, 
hairy on the back. 

Hah. Pahang, Ivwala Tekii, 8eimimi. 

This has remarkably small dowers for the Catimhiiuu section. 
It is apparently nearest to A, miiUica- 

Arnomiim spiceiim Kidley, n. sp. 

Plant forming a very large tuft of leafy stems 6 feet tall. 
T.eaves narrow linear oblong acuminate narrowed to base, 18 in. 
long, 1 ill. wide ; lignle oblong, tip round entire, adiiate to petiole. 
Blower spikes at base, 8i in. long peduncle 1 in. long, relxety as is 
rachis. Bracts erect lanceolate acuminate, edges hairy, papery 3 
in. long, .5 in. wide, uppermost 2 in. long. Spikelets about a dozen 
consisting of three papery bracts containing a solitary flower. 
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Calyx spatlia(.'eous split in front, 1.5 in. long, (.^orolla-tnbe 

■as sliort, ii])per lobe broad oblong, 1.5 in. long, Idiint, lower ones 
linear, buff. Lip large oboTate entire, yellow finely ])nnetate red 
■on i)oth sides at the base. iStainen sborter than eorolladoljes ; lila- 
nient longer tlian anther. Anther oblong, crest of two roeiiioed 
horns with a small central process. OYary silky. 

I Jab, Xegri Senibilan, Bnkit Taiigga, abundant at 2,0(jn feet 
alt., in thick forest, Ridley. 

ARACEAE. 

Amorphophallus elegans Ridley, ii. sp. 

Tuber small, flattened, globose, 3 in. througli. Leaf, petiole 
slender mottled grey green, 1 to 2 feet tall, liml) green, of 3 
brancdies, outer pair rebranched; petioiules 3 inches long, leaflets 3 
to 4 oblong, long cuspidate, base euneate inae(|uilateral, nerves 11 
]>airs, secondary nerves nearly as conspicuous, all Joining an iiitre- 
niarginal nc^rve, () in. long, 1.5 in. wide, cusp 1 in, long; secondary 
petioiules .12 in. long. Peduncle slender, 3 feet tall, mottled grey 
green, and pink witli scattered light green blotclies. Spatlie nar- 
row lanceolate acute, 5 in. long, pale green witli small dark green 
Idotebes. Female portion of spike .5' in. long, green with yellow 
sessile stigmas. 'Male portion cylmdric, 3 in. long. Stamens 
white ; anther-cells pink. Appendage rugose cyliiidrie, 4 in. long, 
white. 

Hah. Mountain wood>s, Xegri Senibilan, Bukit Taiigga, Bid- 
ley. 

Pothos lorispatha Ridley, n. sp. 

Climber, stem slender woody, internodes 1, in. long. Leaf 
thinly subcoriaeeons, inaequilateral lanceolate long-acuminate; 
nerves numerous inconspicuous intramarginal .5 m. from the edge, 
base narrowed: 12 in. long, 3 in. wide; petiole ,1.5 to 3 in. long, 
narrowly winged to the top, knee obscure, ])ase shortly sheathing. 
Peduncle slender 1.25 in. . long. iSpathe narrow, strap-sliaped 
acuminate acute, 4 inches long, .4 in. wide, dark green. Spadix 
narrow cylindric, 3 in. long, .42 in. through; peduncle .25 in. long. 
Bracts biuntly triangular at top, strongly keeled ])eneath. Sepals 
small, blunt triangular, liooded. Stamens shorter. Ovary oblong 
subquadrate at top. Stigma small cireiilar. 

If ah. Limestone clilfs, Selangor, Batn Caves, Bidley. 

The leaver are thinner in texture than in most species and the 
.spathe is strap-shaped. 

PALMAE. 

Areca latlloba Ridley, n. sp. 

■Stem ivimple 4 to 5 feet tall, .5 in. through. Leaves three feet 
or more lo]’ig witli few broad sigmoid rhomboid lobes, Irroad at the 
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l>as(\ v(M‘v long nciiniinate at tlio ti]) with 10 to 12 yn'oiuinent nerves 
1 foot loiyit, Avide, the top pair very unecpial. Spadix 9 jii. 

long; Lraiuhes slender in ])airs on short .2 in. peduncles helow, 
solitary above. Male ilo wers .1<S in. long. 'Sepals very small, 
1 ‘oinul. Petals lanceolate acute. Stamens 3, filaments connate at 
'the ])ase. Fmnale flowers one on each branch or only on th(‘ middle 
])!*anchcs. Sepals ovate acute. Petals broad oblong blunt .1 in. 
long. Fruit 1 in. long, .3 in. through, thiip, librous coat. 

11 nh. Mountain forests, Xegri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga at 
feet alt., Uldleij, 

This is distinguished fro])i Arevd iHuinla Rl. by its smaller 
size, more slender stem, aiid broad sigmoid, Jea.liets, resemhling 
thos(‘ of aininn. 

Pinanga glaiicescens hid ley, n. sp. 

A dwarf palm. Leaves 3 feet or mure lung, lobes very broad,, 
•obloiig-huieeolate, long-aeunnhiate with (> to 12 prominent nerves, 
glaiieous beiieatli 14 in. long, 3.3 in. wide, terminal pair connate 
■at base for (5 inches, se])arate at top for 1 iJiches, Avith numerous 
terrnijial teetli, midrib spotted brown, young leaves maculate Avitli 
■darker spots. S])adix erect with two or three branches, stout 
peduncle 1.3 in. long: brandies 4 in. long. Flowers spirally ar- 
ranged. Se])als in female round, short. Fruit black o]i a red 
spadix elliyisoid, .3 iji. long, 'Stigmas sliort sessile. Seed ellip- 
soid .4 in. long s]jarsely ruminate. 

Uah. Mountain forests Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga at 
5,4fH) feet alt., Uidleij, 

This species is near P. PcorfochLini: ])ut it is a shorter palm 
Avith much broader lobes to the leaves. 

PANDANACEAE. 

Pandantis pilaris Ridley, ii. sp. 

Sliort bushy plant. Leaves dark green 8 feet long, 1 in. \vdde^ 
h-iierved linear acuminate Avith numerous A-ery small thorns on the 
edges and 3) nerves in the upper part. Peduncles stout 8 in. long, 
■obs(‘urcly 3-angied at the top Avith a broad lanceolate liract over 1> 
ill. long, ^lale unknown. Female head globose, 4 in. through. 
Ovaries cyliiidric angled, nearly 1 in. long, .18 in. tlirough siiglitly 
curved, acute. Stigma linear on the underside running to the tip. 

JI(dj. l\Ionntain forests 2,001} feet alt,, Xegri Sembilan, Bukit 
Tangga, Ridleij, 
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By Elmer D. Meriull. 

Dire (‘I or. Bureau of Science, 

Tills aecoiuit ol' Bomeaii plants is continued iiroiii page 201 
of the Journal fur this year, No. 85. , 


■ ^LEGUMINOSAE.' 

Dertfs Loureiro. 

Derris pachycarpa ,sp. hot. 

Prutex seandeiis, gda])er (floribiis ignotis) : raiiiis lentieellatis ; 
foil is 20 — no cm. longis, foliolis 7 vel 9, elliptieo-m’atis vel oblongo- 
subcaiidato-aeiimiiiatis, nervis utrinque cireiter 10, teimibiis; in- 
fructescentiis lo — 18 cm. loiigis: leguminibus hriiimeis, nitidis, 
laevilnis, oblongis vel olilongo-elliptieis, iJiRatis, 1.5 — T cm. longis. 
2.2 — J..5 cm. latis, usque ad 1 cm. erassis, siituris superioribiis 
anguste erasseque alatis vel earinatis, inferioribiis rotuiulatis vel 
o])scurissime carinatis; seininibns solitariis, oblongo-ellipsoideis vel 
oblongis. 2.5 cm. longis. 

A seaiideiit woody vine apparently glabrous (liowers uii- 
k.i}own), the ])ranc]ies lirown. or reddisli-browiy, leiitieellate, smootli 
or somewhat rugose, the brauehlets somewhat angled or compressed 
wlien dry. Leaves 20- to 30 cm. long: leaflets T or 9, elliptic-ovate 
to oblong-elliptic, chartaeeous, smooth, shining, brownish-olivace- 
ous, tlie lower surface somewhat paler than the upper, 7 to 12 cm. 
long, 3 to 0 cm. wide, the apex conspicuously and rather abruptly 
acuminate, tlie acumen often subcaudate, blunt, up to 1.5 cm, long, 
base rounded : lateral nerves about 10 on each side of the inidrib, 
slender, not prominent, the reticulations obscure; petiolules 7 to 
9 min. long. Infriicteseences 10 to 18 cm. long. Pods olilong to 
oblong-elliptic, inflated, brown, smooth, shining, 4.5 to 7 cm. 
long, 2.2 to 3.5 cm. wide, up to 1 cm. thick, the upper suture nar- 
rowly and ver\' thickly winged or carinate, the lower one rounded 
or very obscurely carinate, the upper wing at most 3 mm. wide. 
Seeds solitary, oblong-ellipsoid or oblong, 2.5 cm. long. 

British Aorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Saudakau, Ea^mof; 
1:250 (type), 1257. October, 19*20. In thickets and in forests at 
iow' altitudes. A species , w^ell characterized by being entirely gia- 
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hroiis, so far as knowii, aiicl in obseiirt'ly winged., or 

sometimes imn-ely earinate pods wliieli very strongly resemble tliose 
-of J^o}i(/inii iff pinnata Merr. 

Ca/75rFa//a Adanson. ^ ^ ^ 

■'Can bracteolata 'Sp. iiov. 

SntlTutieosa^ seaudens, partibus junioribus et siibtus t'oliis 
l"erriigiiieo-])u])eseentil)iis : petiolis perspieiie ferriigineoombc,seen" 
tiims; foliolis ovato-elliptieis vel elliptieis, menibramieei.s vel eliar^ 
Taeeis, aeiuirinatis, 1 — 9 (mi. longLs; racemis loiige pediineulatis, 
Horibiis b em. iongis, gial)ris, bracteolis ])iDis elliptieis mem- 
braueeis 8 — 10 mm. bmgis ins-trivetis ; leguininilms angusti‘ 
^o})lo 3 igis, eom[)ressis, leviter pnbeseeiitibus, 12 em. Iongis, lo — 18 
mm. latis, semhubus cireiter 12, elliptieis^ eompre.-sis, S mm. 
Iongis, atro-l)nmneis, ohseiire variegatis. 

A siilfriiteseeJit vine, the younger parts and the lower surface 
-ot' the leatiets eonspienonsly ferniginons-pubeseent. Branches 
terete, smooth, glalnous, about 4 nmi. in diameter, pale or brownisli 
when dry. .Leaves 3-foIiolate, their ])etioles feiTugiiious-piibeseent, 

M to 5 em. long; leaflets ovate-elliptic to elliptic, inembranaceons 
to chartaeeuus, 1 to 9 cm. long, 3 to 5 em. wide, rather abruptly 
acuminate, the acumen broad and distinctly apiculate, base usually 
■o})tuse, the ii[)per surface olivaceous, glabrous or nearly so except 
the somewhat pu])escent mi<lril), the lower surface ferruginous- 
pubescent on the midrib, nerves and reticulations; lateral nerves 
.about 8 o.n each side of the midrib, distinct. Inflorescences long- 
]:>eduneled, 4-0 to oO- cm. long, when young more or less ferriiginous- 
]nd')escent, in age glabrous or nearly so. Flowers ].>urplish-pink, 
mostly in the ii]>per 1»0 cm., about 3 cm. long, somewhat fascicled 
on tlie thickcmed nodes, their pedicels slender, pnbesc'ent, alxmt 5 
ram. long, the calyces subtended by 2, elliptic, sul>persi stent, mem- 
branaceous, distinctly nerved hracteoles which are a])ont BMum. long, 

6 mild u'ide, sparijigly pu])escent, and rounded at the apices, 
(.kdyx ratf’er sti'ongly curved, the tube about 12 mm. long, base 
■cuiieate, the* u])per lip entire, ovate, T mm. long, the lower lip 3- 
lobed, the lateral* lobes oblong-ovate, 5 mm. long, subacute, the 
middle one similar but slightly longer. Limb of tlie standard oh- 
ovate, 2.0 cm. long, 2i cm, wide, obscurely auricled at the base, the 
idaw ] mm. long; wings ohlong-elliptie, nearly ecjualling the 
standard, about s mm. wide, obtuse, conspicuously auricled at the 
l>ase, the claws 7 mm. long; keel equalling the wings, ohlong- 
-obovate, iueipn lateral, rounded, scarcely falcate, the inner margin 
in the median part conspicuously toothed, base inequilateral, o*h- 
luse, not auricled. Filaments glabrous, the free i)arts 6 to T' nun. 
long; anthers ellipsoid, 1.2 mm. long; staniinal tube distinctly 
geniculate near its l)ase. Ovary, linear, pubescent, sti])itate : ovules 
■about 15; style glabrous, G to 8 mm. long. Pods flattened, about 
12 cm. long, 15 to IS mm. wide, about 4 mm. thick along the upper 
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suture, the marginal keels scarcely exceeding the upper suture in 
heiglit* valves coriaceous, somewliat acuminate, s|->ariiiglv ferru- 
gi!ious-])ubeseent, slightly horizontally sulcate between the seeds; 
seeds ai)Out 12, elliptic, compressed, 8 mim long, {lark-brown wlien 
(Irv, obscurely mottled. 

British Xortli Borneo,, Sandakan, Eamos loll (type), Se|>teni- 
her. 11)2!). In damp tluekets at low altitudes. The same spetu'es 
is represented by Xafu'e Collector oG7, 1(>9S, Bor. Sci. fr{)in the 
Ticiiiity of Kuehiiig, Sarawak. A sf)eeies well characterized by its 
ferruginous indumentum; its conspicuously l)ra.etei)hite flowers ; 
and its compressed, eomparatiyely narrow, transversely sulcate, 
sparingly ferruginoiis-ptibescent pods, the keels atmg tlie upper 
suture being exactly marginal. 

OXALIDACEAE. 

Sarcotheca Blame. 

Sar CO theca pisinata sp. nor. 

Friitex seandeiis, inf oreseentiis exceptis snbglaber; ramis 
brunneis, glal)ris, striatis, 8 mm. diametro, ramulis juniuribus 
pul)eruiis; foliis eireiter 50 cm. loiigis, foliolis 1, ehartaceis, cdlip- 
ti(X)-ov.atis \ei oblongo-ellipticis, 14 — 27 cm. loiigis. aciiininati>, 
basi late rotundatis rel obscure cordatis, nervis })rimari is utrinpue 
1.2 — 15, subtus perspicuis; inflorescentiis anguste ]‘)anieiilatis, axil- 
laribus, 5 — 7 cm. longis, subeinereo-puberiilis : tloribus 4 niin.. 
longis ; se})alis oblongo-ovatis, aciitis, pulRumlis. 

A woody vine, the branehlets and inf orescei ices sparingly 
pul)eseeiit. Branches brown, striate, glabrous, about 1 cm. in dia- 
meter. Leaves pinnate, up to 50 cm. long ; leaflets 7, elliptic-ovate 
to oblong-eili].)tic, chartaceons, 14 to 27 cm. long, 7 to 11 cm. wide, 
the base rounded or that of the lowermost leaflet .-•omtginies ob- 
scun.dy cordate, apex shortly acimuTiate, the up]>er surface olivace- 
ous, sino{)th, shining, the lower surface somewdiat j.ialer, tim midrib 
and nerves brownish; lateral nerves 12 to 15 on. eadi side of the 
midrif), eurved-aseeiiding, prominent on the lower surface, not 
anastomosing l,)ut directly joining the somewhat cartilaginous mar- 
gins, the reticulations distinct; petiolules 5 to ‘7 mm. .long. In- 
florescences axillary, 5 to 7 cm. long, narrowly panitmlare. Flowio's 
about 4 mm. long, white, their pedicels 2 to 4 inm. in length, joint- 
ed. Sepals 5, oblong-ovate, acute or sometimes acuminate, ])rown 
wlien dry, pul.)eseent. Petals elliptic to oblong-idliptie, obtuse, 
glabrous, 8.5 to 4 mm. long. Stamens 10, their fllaments nearly 
free, the younger ones up to 2.5 mm. in length, tiie alternating 
shorter ones 1 to 1,5 mm. long. Ovary composed of 5 ol>loBg 
carpels about 1.5 lum. long, somewhat pubescent, united ])elow. 

Britisli Aorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, liamo,^ 
IJfSo, October, 1920. On dry forested slopes at low altitudes. A 
species well characterized by its large pinnate leaves and its ample 
leaflets. 
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RUTACEAE. 

Evodia Forster. 

Evodia punctata sp. boy. ' 

Ar})or parva, partihiis j 11010111 ) 11^1 clBereo-pubernlis : ramis 
glaliris, teriTiljiis, 4 — r5 mm. cliamotro, ramiilLs })iiis iiiimisvo t*om- 
pres.sis ; foliis o-foliolatis, foliolis obloogcHellipitirls vt4 elliptit'o- 
o\-ati!S, C‘hartM('eis, olivaceiB^ utrinqiie eoiico’loribus, nitidis, 9 — 15 
em. loBgls, iitriiujiie angiistatis, basi aeutis, apice amiBiiiiatis, sub- 
tus perspieue atro-pniicdato-gdaBdulosis nervis' ntriiu|ne 12 — 15, 
distiiietis : infructeseeBtiis lateralibus, p<-*diiBeiilatis, pyraiiiidato- 
paiiievdatis, 15 em. longis, friictibiis obovoideis, 8 — 10. mm. loiigis. 

A nearly glalirous Hhriib or small, tree about 5 ni. high, tlm 
very young parts dnereoiis-piiberulent. Branches paie-hrownisb,. 
terete, smooth, about 5 mm, in diameter, the branelilets and 
petioles rather dark-brown. Leaves O-toliolate, tlieir ])etio1es O to 
0 em. long: leaflets oblong-elliptic to elUptici-ovate, ehartaceoiis, 
olivaceous, shining, of about the same color on both surfaces, 9 to 
15 em. long, 4 to (> em. wide, subecpially narrowed to tlie aeiuniiiate 
apex and acute base, the lower surface (Hmspieuoiisly bhuA-punc- 
tate-glandular ; lateral iierves 12 to 15 on each side of the midrib, 
spreading, slightly curved, rather ofiscu rely anastomosing, the reti- 
culations lax, not j.)rominent. InfrucdestMmces lateral, peduneled, 
about 15 em. long, the branehes few, spreading, the lower ones u]) 
to 1 em. long. Ehmits obovoid, the eoeei <S to 10 mm. long, slightly 
compressed ainl sliglitly ine(.|uilateral, verrueose when dry, the apex 
broadly ronnded, ])ase siibacnte. Heeds black shining, ellipsoid, 
0 to 6 mm. long. 

British .North Borneo, .Batn .Lima, near Sanclakan, Bam os 
12S9, October, 1920. Iji damp forests at low' altitudes. A s])eeii;n 
in many respects closely resembling the Philippine Evodia teniaia 
Merr., well characterized, however, by its unusually large fruits. 

Evodia bintoco Blanco FI. Filip, ed. 2 (1845) 50, ed. 3, 1 (1811) 
93 ; Merr, Sp. Blaneoaiiae (1918) 191. 

Evodia muidanaensis Merr. in Philip. Forestry Bur. Bull. 1 
(19n:i) 25. 

British .Xorth Borneo, Jvudat, Againa 1071, Xoveinber, 1920, 
near the seashore. Widely distributee! in the central and southern 
Philippine.’, Mindoro, Si])nyan, Tal)las, Panay, Leyte, Bohol, Min- 
danao, and Basilan, but not previously, recorded from outside of 
that Archipelago. 

MELIACEAE. 

Chisochiton J ussieM. 

Chisochiton brachyanthum sp. nov. 

Arbor parva, parti bus jimioiubus plus minusve pubescentibus ; 
foliis alternis, 25 — 60 cm. longis, Miolis 6 — 12, obloiigis vel 
oblongo-ellipticis, suibcoriaceis, olivaceis, utrinque nifidis, 8 — 16- 
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cm. lono'is, abrupte i^iibeaiiclato-aeiiim^^ iiervis iilrinnue lO — 13, 
supra iuvitur iuipressis, siibtiis valde perspi{aiis : iiitloruseentii'F 
iU 1 gii <te pan ieiilatis vel subL-pieiiormib us, 4;U — 5P c in , h )] igi s, ram i s 
paiiciB, l)revibiis, supra obsoletis et floribus siipcrioribiis lascieu-’ 
iatim (lis})ositis ; lioribns circiter 13 mm. lougis, 4-meris; ealyee 
trum-ato; p(‘talis g'labris, 4, in dimidio biferiore cum tiibimi eoalitis; 
tube ill partilnis sipierioribms ext us adpressc* birsutn-ciliato, iiitus 
g'labro, ereiiato : autlieris 4 vel 3, 1 niin. loiigis ; rnulibus juniori- 
! ms dense ferr ugi neo-pidieseeiiti bus. 

A small tree, the yuimger parts more or less pale ferruginous*- 
puliescenb branches terete, dark-brovvu, glabrous, the ultimate 
braiu'hlcts about 5 iura. in diameter. Leaves alternate, io to ib) 
ein. long, tlie raehis brown, spariiiglv pubescent or ultimately gla- 
brous; leaflets G to 12, oblong to obloiig-elli[>tic. >ubeoria('eous, 
pale-olivaceous to somewhat brownish when tirv. sinning on botli 
surfaces, 8 to Ki cm. long, 4 to T cm. wide, rather abruptlv eaiidate- 
acumiiiate, the acumen up to 2 cm. long, hlnnt. hasc* usually 
rounded, glabrous on lioth- surfaces or tlie midri]> and nerves 
beneath sparingly appivssed-piibeseent : lateral nerves LJ to 13 on 
each side of the midrib, spreading, ohseurely anast»>niosing, very 
prominent on the lower surface. Inflorescences narrowly pani- 
riilate or siibspieiform, 40 to oO cm. long, tbe liranclies few, distant, 
S'preading, the lower ones u]) to T cm. long, usually mucli shorter, 
the upper ones obsolete and the flowers fascicled cilong the raehis. 
Flowers 4-merous, about 13 mm. long, sessile. Lalyx cu])-shaped, 
truncate, about 1.8 mm. in diameter. Petals 4. linear, about 12 
mm. long, l.S mm. wide, glabrous, obtuse, united for the lower 
half with the stamiiial tube. Staminal tu])e eylindrie, about 12 
mm. long, 1.8 to 2 mui. in diameter, Munewhat appressed-hirsute 
in the upper part, crenate at the apex, the antliers 4 or 5, ,1 mm. 
in length, inserted just below the rim and witli a few ciliate hairs 
on the back. Ovary oA’oid, appressed-pnbescent ; style ]nibeseent 
in the lower half; stigma snbeapitate, 0.3 mm. in diameter. Disk 
0. Tery young fruits densely ferrugiuous-puliescerit, oliovoid. 

.British North Borneo, Batu Lima and Sibnga, n(‘ar Sandakan, 
J2amo8 l,2o2 (type), 17063 1SU9, October, November, and Decern- 
her, 1920. In primary forests at low altitudes, with the local 
Malay name hiinga iauan. A species allied to ChUachifon aniahilis 
Micj., but diflering, among other characters, in its sliortei* d-merous 
flowers. 

Chisochiton kinabaluense sp. nov. 

Arbor, inflorescentiis cauiinis exceptis glabra vel subgiabra; 
foliis alternis, 40 — 50- cm. longis, foliolis 8 — 10, oppositis, oblongis, 
chartaceis, .subolivaceis, nitidis, 14 — 20 cm. longis, tenuiter 
acuniiiiatis, basi inaequilateralibiis, acutis, nervis xitrinque circiter 
12, subtns perspicuis; inflorescentiis cauiinis, anguste ])anieulatis, 
circiter 40 cm. longis, ramis paiieis, patulis, inferioribus circiter 
7 cm. longis; floribus 4-nieris, brevissime pedicellatis, racemose 
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(lispositis, 2.'] cm. ioiigis,. extus leviter a<lpresse pubescwitihus ; 
ciii\'eo evjpiilato, truneato, 2- mm. diametro; ]>eta]is 4, liheris, tiila.) 
extiis glahro, iiitus leviter pnhescente; aiitheris A vel (), anguste 
ohlojigis, 2 nun. iojigis, dorso leviter pnhesceiite ; ovario ohlongo. 
adju'esse puhesceute. 

A tree gla])ruiis or subglalmnis except the ijitloro.scence>', the 
ultimate braiudilets dark-hianvii, terete, about o mm. in diameter. 

] .eaves alternate, 40 to 50 cm. long; leaflets S' or 10, o| 3 posite, ob- 
long, chartaceons, su1)olivaceous when dry, shining, 14 to 2t) cm. 
long, 5 to 8 cm. wide, rather sleinlerly ])ut bluntly acuminate, ]>asb 
more or less iiu-ajuilateral, acute: lateral nerves about 12 on each 
side of tlie midrib, promijient on the lower surface, scarcely anasto- 
mosing, the reticulations rather lax, distinct. Inflorescences fas- 
cicled on }voody tubercles on the timnk, narrowly panicnlate, a])out 
40 cm. long, somewhat })id)oscent, the branches few, s})reailing, tin* 
lower ones about T cm. long. Flowers 4-meroiis, very shortly ])edii'ell- 
ed and racemosely arranged on the ultimate braiicblets, about 2.1 
cm. long. ('a],yx ciijnsliaped, tniucate, 2 ]nm. in diameter, sparingly 
appressed-jeiibescent. Petals 4, tree, sparingly ap])ressed”[)ubeseent 
outside, obtuse, the apical part 2 to 2.o mm. wide. Staminal tu])e 
gla])rous outside, sparingly pubescent inside, about as long as the 
petals, irregularly and shortly tootlied at the apex; anthers 5 or 0, 
narrowly oblong, 2 mm. in length, sliglitly ])u))escent on the back. 
Ovarv oblong, ap])resse(l-pubescent : stvle slightly pubescent. Disk 
0 . 

Britisl] North. Bon.ieo, Kiau and Minitindok Gorge, Mount 
Kinabalu, up to an atlitiule of about 1,400 m., Mrs. Cleruens 10116 
(type) 10219, lOJfOO, November, 1915. The intioreseeiiees are 
(letachecl, but the field label with Xo. 10400 indicates that they 
are borne near tlie base of the trunk. My specimen of this number 
shows tliree intiorescenees' attached to a woody tubercle 1.5 cm. in 
diameter. 

A phanamsxis Blmie, 

Aphanamixis somatrana (Miq.) Harms in Engl, and Prantl 
Xat. l^fianzenfam. 3/4 (18‘9()) 29(>. 

Aniuora stuKtdrana Miq. Ann. Mus. Bot. Lugd.-Bcjt. 4 (1868) 
05; C. DC. in DC. Mcjiiog. Phan. 1 (18TS) o81, 

British Xortli Borneo, near Saudakan, Villwmil 266, Agama 
41 S, Clemens 11775, Ramos i/2cSy* .Sarawak, Foxwortliy 12S. In 
forests at low altitudes. Malay Peninsula, Sumatra. 

Aglam Loureiro. 

Aglaia baramensis sp. nov. § Hearnia. 

Arbor, ])artibus juiiioribus infioresceiitiisque dense ferrngineo- 
pubescentibus, indumento stellate; foliis alternis, 20 — 28 cm. 
longis, foliolis 0 — 13, lanceolatis, subeoriaceis, 7 — 14 cm. longis, 
acumiuatis, basi cuneatis, nervivS utrinque 15 — 17, yetustioribus • 
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Titriii(|ue glai)ris; paiiienliB 20— '^5 cm. loiigi.s, dense iVrni^U’iiieo- 
]pi))esee]]tihiis, miiltifloris, florila'is 5-meris, hrevissiine pedic-ellatis, 
siibTacemuse dispositis ; eah'ee eireiter 1.5 iiiiii. !(ii)is 

'orbiciilari-ovatis : petalis liberis ; tiiho stam'meu b-fulo. 

A tree, the younger parts, young leaves, and inliureseeJU'es 
densely id-naniginous-piibescent, the sluan, inore ur less 

.Aellate. Leaves alternate, 20 to 2^ crn. long, the petiole ainl 
raeliis more or i(\ss ferruginoiis-pii])eseent, in age gbdiroiis or .near- 
ly so : loatlets subeoriaceons, lanceolate, !) to Lb o])j)()site or the 
lower ones subalternate, T to 14 cm. lojig, 1 to l.s (mn wid(‘. nar- 
rowed ii])ward to the acuminate apex and indow to the usually 
ciineate base, tlie upper surface grayish or browijisb, glabrfnis, tlie 
lower surface rati ler dark-brown, when young stellate-tonientose, 
iiltimat(dy glabrous ; lateral nerves 15 to K oii each sidt^ of the 
miilrii), proininent on the lower surface, curved-anastomosing, the 
reticulations obscure; petioliiles 2 to 3 mm. long. Panicles ter- 
minal and in the up]iermost axils, 20 to 25 cm. long, densely 
feiTUgijious-i)ul>escen;t, the braiielies more or less sproadiiig, the 
lower one’« up to ID cm. long. .Flowers nnmerons, shortly jjedi- 
celled, subracemosely arranged on tlie ultimate bra m.dj lets. Calyx 
.aljout 1.5 mm. in diameter when spread, the lobes orbicular-ovate, 
(hi nim. long, usually oinuse, densely pubescent. Petals oiiovate, 
free, about 2 mm. lojig. Htaminal tube 5-cleft: anthers 5, very 
short, at the tips of the lobes. 

Sarawak, Baram, Lio-Matu, Major J. i \ Moulfon Hi {=■ :270S 
Xailre Collector Bnr. Sei.), October 30, 1914, and at tlie same 
locality, Moidion 0712, Octoljer 15, 1920. A spoeies str<.)iigiy 
characterized by its siibeoriaeeou.-, narrow, lanceolate leatiets, in its 
vegetative characters radically tiiffering from all previously des- 
cribed species of this sectioji. The staminal tube is dividcfl nearly 
to the base into 5, frec‘, oliovate segments. 

BURSERACEAE. 

Santiria Blame. 

Santiria samarensis Merr. in Plnlip. Jour. Sri. 10 (1915) 
Bot. 31. 

British Xorth Borneo, Sebuga, near Sandakan, /A/n/ox JSOl, 
December, 1920. Li damp forests at low altitudes. Previ{.)iis]y 
known only from the Philippines, where it octuirs hi southern 
Luzon, Palawan, r.jeyte, Samar and Mindanao. Canarlam caudaiC 
foliim Merr. and C. cmssifolinin Merr. are both symmyms. 

Canarium Lirmaeus. 

Canariam pseudocommitne Hochr. PL Bogor. Excicc. (1904) GO. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Jhinios 
lofjfl, November, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. The 
-original description was based on specimens cultivated in the 
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botanic^ gardeij at ■P)Uitcaizorg, Java: it seems probable that it was 
introduced tliere from Borneo. 

DICHAPETALACEAE. 

Dichapetalum Thoiuirs, 

Dichapetafynn holopetaliim ']\Ierr. in Jbiilip. Jour. Scd. 17 
(IMi)) 2 : 1 . 

British Xortii Borneo, Batii Lima near Saiulakaii, lUnitos 
1200, 1730, October and Xovember, 19r2lK in forests at low alti- 
tudes. The s|)Ctdmen conform closely with the Philip])iiie (^^lin- 
danao) type. 

EUPHORBIACEAE. 

Olochidion Forster, 

Olochidion lancisepalum sp. nov. g IletnigJoehldwn. 

Frutex glaber, ramulis teiuiibuSj plus niiinisve augulatis; foliis 
eliartacois \'el sub(‘oriaceis, lanceolatis vel oblongo-lanceoiatis, JJ — - 
2(J cm. longis, apiee toiiiiiter aeiiminatis, interdum i'aleatis, liasi 
cuneatis,, subtus minutissime verriiculosis, nervis utriiupie cireiter 
o, adscendentibus ; tloribus fascieulatis ; $ ])aucis, sepalis d, laiieeo- 
latis, 2 mm. longis: ovario globose, J-loeellato: stylis oylindraeeis, 
2.5 mm. longis, basi baud constrictis; $ aiitlieris J, coiinatis, 2 
mm. longis, sepalis lanceolatis, 2,5 mm. longis, exterioribns aeeres- 
oentibns. 

A glaliroLis, apparently dioecious shrub, the idtirnate ])ranc]ie.s 
slender, about 1 mm. in diameter, somewhat angled. Leaves char- 
taeeoiis to siibcoriaeeous, lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate, 11 to 20 
cm. long, 2.8 to 5 cm. wide, narrowed upward to the slenderly 
acuminate apex, the acumen fre(]uently falcate and rather abruptly 
narrowed below to the* ciuieate base, the ii].)]‘jer surface olivaceous, 
smooth, the lower surface paler and very minutely verruculose when 
dry; lateral nerves about 5 on each side of the midrib, rather 
sharply ascending, distinct, obscurely anastomosing, the primary 
reticulations slender, rather lax ; petioles 2 to 8 }um. long; stipules 
acieiilar, a{)out 4 mm. long. Flowers axillary, fascicled, tlie ]hstil- 
latc ones few, their j.)edicels up to 6 mm, long* Sepals (>, lanceo- 
late, al)out 2 mm. long, acute or somewhat acuminate, the alternat- 
ing ones slightly narrower than the others. Ovary globose, gla- 
brous, 8~celle(l, about H.8 mm. in diameter. Style cyliiidric, 2.5 
]nm. long, about as thiedv as the ovary, not contracted at the base, 
very shortly o-lohed at the tip, Staminate. tlowers ap])arently 
soinewhat abnormal, their pedicels up to 1 cm. in length, frequent- 
ly su]')plied with one or two lanceolate hracteoles, the. outer tliree 
sepals lanceolate, acuminate, about 2.5 mm. long, accrescent and 
attaining a Icmgth of 4.5 mm., the inner three lanceolate,' not 
exceeding 8 mm. in length. Stamens 3, iinited, the antliers about 
2 mm. long, the connectives slightly produced. 
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Sarawak, I.^pper Barain, Lio-Matii, Major •/. MoaUoii 
(type), 607 Jl -4^ October 12 and lo, 11)20. AltituO^ aijuiu ]00 m. 
A species strongly characterized by its laneeuiate, slenderly 
aeumiiiate, few-nerved leaves, and it* lanceolate sejnilr^. Tlie type 
presents pistillate flowers only, the otiiea* iiiinibers eincd stanilnato 
flowers only, the latter for the most part being abnonnal in their- 
ac('Tescent enter sepals. 

Oalearia Zollinger and 3ion7*n 

Cialearia stenophylia sp. iiov. § En galea rki, 

Frutex, ranuilis infloreseeiitiisqne pnbeseeiitibn- : luliis lineari” 
lanceolatis vel laneeolatis, 10 — 25 cm. longis, 1 — 2.5 cm. latis. basi 
aciitis, apice obscure aenminatis, nervis utriiHpie — ,15. distan- 
tibus, arcuato-anastomosantibiis, perspicuis : raeemis Teniiinalibu>,. 
3 — 5 cm. longis, fnictibns 1-locellatis, lev] ter adpresst* [Uibescenti- 
bos, b — 1 nnn. longis, 8 — 10 mni. latis. 

A shrill), the l)raiichlets ratlier densely puhesceur with short, 
brownish hairs, the branches terete, gialirons. grayish or lirownisln. 
Leaves linear-lanceolate to lanceolate, sulicoriaceons. 10 to 25 cm. 
long, 1 to 2.5 cm. wide, greenish-olivaceous, slightly sinning, 
glabrons on both surfaces, the base acute, gradually narrowed up- 
ward to the somewhat acuminate apex; lateral nerves 10 to 15 on 
each side of the midrib, curved, arched-anastomosing. ]>roininent 
on the lower surface, the reticulations lax, distinct: petioles 2 to 4 
mill, long. Fruiting racemes terminal, 3 to 5 cm. long, rather* 
densely pubescent. Fruits dark-brown when dry, S])ariiigly ap- 
pressed-pubeseent, 6 to 7 mm. long, S to 10 mnn wiile. 1-celled. 
their pedicels ferruginous-pubescent, about 5 mm. long. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near i^andakan, Eamon 
Xoveniber, 1920, In forests at low altitiules, A very 
strongly marked species, readily distinguishable from all pre\'iously 
described forms by its very narrow, elongated, lanceolate leaies. 

Oalearia sessiliflora sp. nov. § Ear/alenria, 

Priitex, ramulis inflorescentiisque exceptis glaber; foliis char- 
taeeis, oblongo-ellipticis, 18 — 25 cm. longis, perspieue aenminatis, 
basi plennnqiie leviter asymmetrieis, rotimdatis vel subacutis, ner- 
vis ntrinqiie 5 — 8, subtiis vaklc ptirspicuis; infioreseentiis $ folia 
subaequantibiis, iioribus sessilibus, fascieulatis ; ealycis loliis ovatis, 
1 mill, longis, pubescentibus ; petalis glabris, spatuiatis vel oblongo- 
obovatis, 2.5 — 3 mm. longis, rotimdatis, leviter ciicullatis; ovario 
diemse pubescente. 

A shrub about 2 m. high, glabrous except the somewhat pubes- 
cent branchlets and inflorescences, the branches terete, grayish or* 
brownish, 2 to 2.5 mm, in diameter. T>eaves chartaeeous, oblong- 
elKptic, li8 to 25 cm. long, 4 to 9 cm. wide, greenish-oiiYaceoiis. 
slightly shining, the baee rounded or subacute, usually somewhat 
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ijieqiiilaterah the a])ex rather proniiiiently aeumiBate; lateral nerves 
h to 8 on eaeh side of the midrib, someudiat impressed. <‘)ii the 
upper snrfac'i*, very prominent on the lower surface, the reti(mla- 
tions lax, very pi’ominent; petioles 5 to 12 mm. longv ])n]jeseeiit 
Avhen yoniig. ultimately glabrous. Pistillate infloinsconees ter- 
juinah about as long as the leaves, tlie flowers sessile, f'ascicled,. 
(hilyx appressed-j)u])eseent, 5-lobed, the lobes ovate, acute, a])Out 1 
mm. long. Petals glabrous, oblong-obovate to spatulate, 2.5 to 3 
mm. fojig. the limb rounded and cuciillate, the narrower basal part 
1 mm. iji hmgth. t)vary densely pubescent, 2-eel led ; styles very 
short. , ■ 

Britisli 'Xortji Borneo, Batii Lima, near Sandakaii, Bajnos 
hUJ, October, IDYO. In damp forests at low altitudes. A species 
apparently most (dosely allied to Galearia phleljocarpa Aliq., well 
(haraeterized by its spatiilate to oblong-obovate, sliglitly ciicullate 
p(dals, and its se.-sile flowers. 

i. ■ 

Jiomonoia Loureiro. 

Homonoia javensis ( Blimie) AIuell.-Arg. in Linnaea 34 (ISGo) 
2iH), DO. Prodr. 15/2 (18()()) 1022: .Pax and Holfm. in 
Engl. Ihlaiizenreieh 68 (191 y ) 112, /. .'27. 

Britisli North Borneo, Labuk District, Agcmui 1113, In 
forests at low altitudes. Xew to Borneo, llalay Peninsula and 
•lava to the (umtral and southern Philippines southward to Timor 
and. Xew Guinea. 

Mallotus Loiireiro, 

Mallotiis blumeaniss Mnell.-Arg. in Linnaea 34 (hSflo) 195, DC. 

Proilr. 15. ''2 (1866) 9T8; Pax in Etml. l^flauzenreich 63 
(1911) 157. 

Britisli Aorth Borneo, Kiidat, Agawa 1068, in dry forests at 
low altitude'. Sumatra, Java. 

Mallotus moritzianiis Alnell.-Arg. .in DC. Prodr. lS/2 (1866) 
Oil: Pax op. eit. 152. 

Britisli Xortli Borneo, Tawao, Wood 900, September, 1920. 
Ill level places along the Knmpnng River. Java. 

Actephila Blume. 

Actephila dispersa (Elm.) Merr. in Philip. Jour. ScL 4 (1909) 
Bot. 276. 

P'bueleodenJron dl^persum Elm. Leafl. Philip. Bot. 1 (1908) 
308. 

British Xortli Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos Hoi, Wood 930, 
October, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. This species is 
widely distriliuted in the Philippines (Luzon, Palawan, Leyte, 
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Hiargao, Dijiag'at, Mindanao), but sboiild be critically (‘onipared 
witli Actephila gigcuilifoUa EjooTd. of Celebes. The genus is new 
to Borneo. 

Cieistanthus lloolcer f, 

Cleistantlios megacarpus C. B. Eol). in Philip. Jour. Si-i. 6- 
(1911) Bot. 3-23. 

Britisli Xortli Borneo, Bettotan Eiver, J. Agama 71G, June 9, 
1919. In forests at low altitudes. Previously kiiown only from 
the Pliilippines, where it is widely distributed from Mindoro to 
XegTOs, Siimar, and Mindanao. 

Omphalea lAnncieus^^ 

Omphaiea bracteata (Blanco) Merr. Sp. Blaneoariae (1918) *230.. 

Tragia bract ea fit Blanco FI. Filip, ed. *^»(1S‘-15 ) -hSO. 

Omphaiea philippinensis Merr. in Philip. Jour, Sci. 3 (1908) 
.Bot. ,23(>. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batii Lima, near Sandakan, IlamfXs 
IJioS. In forests at low altitudes. Previously known only from 
Luzon, the tlrird species found in Borneo, all three also oeeurriiig* 
in the Philippines. • 

ANACARBIACEAE. 

Meianochyla Eooher /. 

Melanochyla ferruginea sp. nov. 

Arbor par\'a, ramulis et petiolis et inliorewentiis et sulk us 
foliis dense ferru.gineo-piibesc:entibns; foliis coriaceis, ellipticis vel 
oblongo-ellipticis, 18 — 1.2-em. longis, apiee pleriiinqiie late rotiin- 
datis, basi aeutis, supra olivaceis, glabris, minute ])iuieticuiatis, 
subtus 2 )allidioribiis, molliter pubescentibus, nervis utrimjiie eir~ 
citer 22, patulis, valde perspicuis; ])anieulis angiistatis, circiter 30 
cm. longis; fioribus 5 — 6 mm. longis, dense ferrugineo-pubeseenti- 
bns ; caiycis tubo 3 mm. loiigo, lobis sulmciitis, 1.5 mm. longis; 
petalis obloiigis, 4 — 5 mni. longis, crassis, dense ferrugiiieo-pubes- 
centibns, partibns apicalibus retiexis intus glabris., 

A small tree the brancbMs, petioles, infiorescejices, and the 
lower surface of the leaves on the midribs and nerves densely ferrii- 
ginous-pubescent. Branches terete, sparingly ientieellate, l)row.n- 
isb, glabrous, 5 to 6 mni. in diameter. Learns coriaceous, elliptic 
to oblong-elliptic, 18' to 42 cm. long, 7 to IT cm. wide, the apex 
l)roadly rounded or somewhat refuse, base acute, the upper surface 
olivaceous, glabrous except for the more or less hirsute midrib, 
supplied with numerous, scattered, minute pits, the lower surface 
paler than the upper, conspicuously and softly pubescent, the in- 
dumentum dense only on the midrib; petioles 1.5 to 2.5 cm. long,, 
densely f erruginons-pubeseent ; lateral nerves about 22 on each 
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side of tlie midrib, s])readiiig, Tery on tlie Jower surface. 

Paiiicdes mirrow, about 30' cmi. iong\ o to (i mm. long, 

dtuiselv feiauiginoiis-pubeseent, the calyx tube aixuit 3 mm. in 
length, the iolics oblong-ovate, subacute, coriaceous, 1.5 mm. long. 
Petals oblong, 4 to 5 mm. long, thickened, densely ferriiginoiis- 
]ud)eseejit on both siirfaees except on the inner surface of the re- 
iiexed a])i(ail ])art. Filaments 2 mm. long, densely ferruginoiis- 
j)Ld)escent. Anthers narrowly oblong, 1 mm. long.. Ihidiinentary 
■ovary densely ferriiginous-villous. 

Britisli Aorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
November, lb'2n. In damp forests along small streams at 
low altitudes. A species manifestly allied to Melaaochjjla heeam 
rlana Oliv., ])ut with larger, more numerously nerved leaves and 
very mneli smaller, rather congested flowers. In Oliver’s speeies 
tlie flowers (exceed 1 cm. iji length. B is po.'Silde that the present 
species may be the same as file form eliaracterizetl by Oliver as 
\’ar. Lrevi/iora, the iiuwers of this form being described as from ^ 
to i of an inch in length. 

Semecarpm 1 Annaeus f. 

Semecarptis borneensis sp. nov. 

Friitex vel arbor parva, ramis glabris, ramulis patulo ciliatis ; 
foliis subcoriaeeis, in siccitate pallidis, nitidis, elliptieis vel ob- 
loiigo-ellipticis vel obovato-ellipticis, 10 — 20 cm. Jongis, breviter 
•obtuse acuminatis, hasi acutis, supra glabris, subtus glauceseenti- 
bus, ad costam nervosque longe ciliatis, Jiervis primariis utrinqne 
10 — 14, perspicuis, eurvatis, secundariis rectangularibiis ; inflores- 
eentisque 8 axillari])Lis, usque ad 20 cm. longis, subracemosis vel 
de])auperato-panieulatis, perspicue ciliatis; lioril)us breviter pedi- 
cellatis, subglomeratis, liracteis angnste oblongis, 2 — 3 mm. longis, 
perspicue rufo-eiliatis. 

A slirub or small tree, the hranelilets, intiorescences, and leaves 
■on the midrib and nerves conspicuously ciliate with spreading hairs. 
Braiichcs glabrous, terete, grayish-brown. Leaves subeoriaceous, 
pale wlnn dry, shining, elliptic to oblong-elliptic or obovate-elliptie, 
TO to 20 cm. lo]ig, 5 to cS cm. wide, apex shortly and obtusely aeii- 
luinate, base acute, not decurrent, the upper surface gla])rons, the 
lower somewhat glaucous, the ciliate spreading hairs scattered on 
the midrib and lateral iierves; lateral nerves 10 to 14 on each side 
■of the midril), prominent, rather spreading, curved, anastomosing, 
the ]>rimary reticulations leaving the nerves at right angles, pro- 
mimmt, the ultimate free o]ies rather distinct; petioles 1.3 to 2 
('in. long. Btaminate intiorescenees axillary, solitary, subracemose 
or depau])erate-])anienlate, 6 to 20 cm,, long, eonspieiiouslv ciliate, 
the hairs spreading, those on the younger parts rufous. Flowers 
crowded at tlie nodes in small giomerules, their jiedicels 1 mm. 
long or l(\ss. Bracts narrowly oblong, 2 to 3 mm. long, conspicu- 
ously rufons-ciliate, the bracteoles similar, smaller. Calyx about 
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2 mm. ill diameter, the lobes ovate, acute or aeiiniinare, o.S imn. 

eiliate. Petals oblong-elliptic, 2 min. long. 

'British Xorth Borneo, Eosop, near Iviidat, Af^ai/ni .lofjl, So- 
veniber 15, 192i). On dry slopes, altitude alioiit 20 m. A s|jeeies 
allied to Semecarpus glauca froiii whiili it is distinguished 

by its much shorter, axillary not terminal, usually ratmiose rather- 
tiian paniculate inflorescences, larger leaves, and othm* eharacters. 

Semecarpus obianceolata sp. nov. 

Friitex ereetus, simplex, circiter 1 m. altus, iniloresceiitiis 
puberuli - exceptis glaher ; foliis oblance()latis, subcorim-eis, circiter 
75 cm. longis, Id em. latis, supra olivaeeis. nitidis, giabris, .siibtus 
].)allidioribus, minute seaberulis, apice breviter ariuviiiiatis. deorsuiu 
gradatim angnstatis, basi obtusis, 1—1.5 cm. latis; nervis primariis 
lateralibus utriiu|ue circiter 31), utrinqiie valde perspicuis, nervis 
secimdariis inter primarios traiisversis, angulo reete abeiintibus. 
ultimis ol)seuris, liberis; jianiculis ^ tenniiniiibus 2o cm. longis, 
])ii})erulis: tlorilnis 5-meris: sepalis })etalisqne extus puberiilis. 
])etalis elliptico-ovatis, 2.5 mm. longis. 

All ereet, apparently nnbranelied slirub about 1 ni. high, 
glabrous except tlie puherulent infioresceiices, the stems pale-brown 
when dry, about 1 cm. in diameter, sparingly lenticellate. Leave- 
crowded. at the apices of the stems, coriaceous or subcoriaceous,. 
olilaneeolate, aliout 75 cm, long, 13 cm. wide, the upper surface 
olivaceous, sliiiiiiig, giabrous, tlie lower surface paler but scarcely 
glaucous, minutely scabrid, the apex shortly and siiarply acuminate, 
gradually narrowed in the lower three cjuarters to tlie abruptly 
rounded base which is but from 1 to 1.5 cm. in widtii, the midril), 
lateral nerves and reticulations very prominent on both surfaces, 
the nerves about 30 on each side of* tlie midril), the retieulations 
lax, the primary ones leaving the nerves at right angles, the ulti- 
mate veinlets obscure, free; petioles stout, angular, about 1 cm. 
long. Staminate panicles terminal, erect, about 20 cm. long, all 
parts puberulent, the lower branches u]) to 12 cm. in length, their 
subtending bracts narrowly lanceolate, acuminate, about 5 inm. 
long. Buds oliovoid, their pedicels about 1 mm. long. Calyx 
puherulent, o-lobed, the lobes triangular-ovate, acute, 0.5 mm. long,. 
Petals 5, elli])tie-ovatc, samewhat acuminate, 2.5 nun. long,, 
pubernlent external]}’, rather distinctly nerved and reticulate. 

Rrdisli North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakaii, Eamm- 
November, 192i0. On steep forcvsted .slopes near streams at 
low altitudes, A species very closely allied to the Philippine Semp- 
carptus- Huhsessilifolm Merr. ; in habit, size and appearance of its 
leaves closely approximating the latter species, differing in iis 
much more lax reticulations, the nerves and midribs prominently 
raised on both surfaces, the lower surface of tlie leaves minutely 
but distinctly scabrid. 
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HIPPOCRATEACEAE. 

Salacia Limiaeiis, 

.'Salacia nitidissima sp. nov. 

Friitox seaJulejiS;, glaberrimus ; ramis ramiilisi[ue minute lenti- 
■eeilatis ; foliis eoriaceii-, elliptieo-ovatis vel obloiigo-elliptieis, ntrin- 
qiie nitidis, S — 15 cm. longis, basl aeutis., a])iee obtuse aeiiminatis, 
nervis ntrinc[iie 8 — bO', perspicnis; tiorilnis paiieis, axillaribiis, 9 — 
1 1 mm. diametro^ st^palis orbieiilari-ovatis, rotiuidatis, 2 miii. dia- 
metro, petalis elliptieia vel elliptico-ovatis, 5 — 5.5 mm. longis, disco 
(-rasso, ;j mm. diametro, iiJameutis latis, eireiter I mm. longis. 

A glabrous seandent vine, the branches reddish-brown to some- 
what grayish with numerous small lentieels, the ultimate lyraricdi- 
lets about 1.5 mm, in diameter. Leaves opposite, eoriaeeons, 
eIliptie-o\ate to o])long-elliptic, rather pale when dry and pro- 
minently .-hinijig on both siirfa^^es, 8 to 15 cm. long, 8 to -5.5 cm. 
wide, entire, the margins somewhat recurved, svdieqiially narrowed 
to the acute ])ase and the bluntly acuminate apex, the aenmen up 
to 1 cm. long; lateral nerves 8 to 10 on each side of the midrib, 
rather ])roininent on the lower surface, distiuct ; ])etioles S to 10 
mm. long. Flowers few, in axillary fascicles, 9 to 11 inra. in dia- 
meter, their ];)ediee]s 3 to A mm. long, subtended ])y few Iwoailly 
■ovate bracteoles about 1 mm. in length. Sepals 5, orbicular-ovate, 
rounded, about 2 mm. in diameter, gla])rous. Petals elliptic to 
elliptic-ovate, rounded, 5 to 5.5 mm. long. Disk about 8 mm. in 
diameter, thick. Stamens 3, their filaments fiattejied, about 1 mm. 
long, scarcely exceeding the disk, the anthers transversely oblong. 

British Xorth Borneo, Si1)uga, near Sandakan, Ramos 1860^ 
December, 19.20. In open forests at low altitudes. A species ap- 
parently most closely allied to Salacia maingayi Laws., Imt with 
more numerously nerved, blunt-acuminate leaves and longer petioles. 
The bowers, as in Ijawson's species, are fascicled, few in number, 
but not borne on tn])ercles, 

Salacia oblongifolia Blnme Bijdr. (1825) 229. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima near Sandakan, Ramos 136U 
In se('()iulary forests at low altitudes. Previously known 
‘Only from Java, the specimens agreeing very clo.sely both with 
Bliime's descwiption and with Javan material. 

ICACINACEAE. 

Phytocrene WalUelu 

Phytocrene anomala sp. nov. 

Frutex scandens hirsutus; foliis clmrtaceis, ohloiigis vel oh- 
longo-oblaneeolatis, integris, .acuminatis, basi rotiindatis cordatis- 
■Que, nervis ntrinque 8 — 10, subtus valde perspicnis; inflorescentiis 
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6 et 9 g'lobosis, axillaribiiSy solitariis^^ 6 mnu 

iliaDietTo, fiorihiis 4~meris, bibracteoktisj braeteolis linearis, iTir- 
sutis : fruetihns jiiiiioribiis obloiigo-ellipsoideis, 2 cm. leiiuns, d‘en- 
stssime adpresse reflexecjiie hirsutis. 

A seaiideiit woody \'i;ne, tlie branehlets and leav(‘s on the 
snrfaeo rather |na)miiieiitly liirsiite. Bran^^ n]> to o nun. in 
diameter, grayish, iiitimately glabrous^, the younger brauelilc^ts 
ahunt l.T) mm. in diameter, with two types of hnlimieutum : pale^ 
short, numerous, s])reading hairs; and scattered, longer, [)in’|disii 
ones. Imaves eliartaeeous, oblong to broadly ohloJig-oljhuieeolate, 
eJitire, tlie upper surface olivaceous, glabrous or nearly so or the 
midrib somewljat hirsute, the lower surface ])aler and. ('uns]>ienous- 
ly hirsnt(‘ on the midrib, nerves, and reticulations, t’le margins 
entire, or oh.-enrely denticulate in 3X)unger leaves, narrowe<l u])ward 
to the somewhat aeiiminate apex and below to the rather abruptly 
rounded and distinctly cordate liase: lateral nerves S to .in on each 
side of tile niidrih, very ])rominent on tlie lower surfac-e as are the 
retiiailations : })etioles hirsute, 10 to Id mm. long. Staniinate in- 
lloresceiiccs axillarv, })ediincled, solitary, globose, the heads about 
8 mm. in diameter, tlieir ].)eduneles hirsute, alioiit lo mm. long, the 
staniinate flowers numerous, crowded, 2-bracteoiate, the bracteoks 
linear, 3 to -i- mm, long, densely hirsute. Flowers funnel-shaped, 
about 3 mm. long, somewliat hirsute, 4:-lobed, the lobes ovate to 
elliptic-ovate, acute, about 1.3 mm. long. Stamens 4, tlieir fila- 
ments about 2 mm. in length ; anthers elliptic-oblong, 1 mm. long. 
Pistillate iniiorescences axillary, solitary, glabrous, the vouiig fruits 
ovoid to oblong-ellipsoid, narrowed at lioth ends, about 2 cm. long, 
densely hirsute with refle^ied, appressed, brown, stilf hairs, tlie 
calyces similar to tiiose of the staniinate Mowers, somewliat ac-cres- 
eent and 3 to (> nun. in length. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu .Lima and. Sihnga, near Sandakaii, 
lUinios ISJiS, .loOcS^ (type), Oetoher, Xovemher, and Decem- 

[)er, 1920. hi secondary forests at low altitudes. vSarawak, Uiiper 
Baram, Lio-.i\Iatii, Moulton iSl0S~-2o, October, lb2(h A remarh- 
al)le sjieches, not only on account of its vegetativi^ eliaracters, but 
also on account of its solitary, gloliose, axillary, peduinbed stainin- 
ate lieads, in thi^ last character differing radically ' frcnn all pre- 
viously known representatives of the genus. 

lodes Blume. 

lodes phiBppinensis Merr. in Bliilip. Jour. Sei. 3 (P.)08) Bot, 
241. 

British North Borneo, Sapang and Batu Lima, near Sandakan. 
J ate.fi 2()y Ram Oh 1410. In thickets and secondary forests at low 
altitudes The material exactly matches I odes phiJippiuensis 
Merr. which is common in the central and southern Philippines, 
southern Luzon to Palawan and Mindanao, in all or most islands. 
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ELAEOCARPACEAE. 

Blaeccarpus Llnnaeiiis. 

Eiaeocarpus brevipes sj). iiov. 

Arbor (‘ireiter 8 ni, altu, piibesoeivs ; folii.s brevihrr j)etiolati.s,,. 
oblono-is, ('Iiai’tai'ois veJ Hiibooriaoeis^ iist|Ue ad 17 cm. Ion, ads, acn- 
minatis, basi obtnsis vel siibacutis, margiiie j)ers])icvie distanter 
scrratis, ncrvis ntriiujue ciroiter 12, subtiis perspieiiis ; stijuilis G — 
7 mra. loijgis, paiinatim laeiiiiatis ; raceniis usque ad 12 cm. loiigis,. 
multitioris, llori))us 4 — 5 mm. loiigis, sepalis extiis adpressa [)iibes- 
c(uitibiis; petalis obovatis, glabris, laciiiiis luimerosis. 

A tree about 8 m. high, more or less softly pubos('eut. llraii- 
dies terete, smooth, ultimatLdy glabrous, brown, the braneiilets 
softly pubescent with short hairs. Leaves oblong, ehartaceous to. 
sidicoriaceous, olivaceous, somewhat shiuing, 11 to 17 cm. long, 3 
to 7 cm. wide, the apex acumiuah', base obtuse to subacute, mar- 
gins ratlier conspicuously serrate in the upper one-half to two- 
thirds, entire helow, the upper surface glabrous or slightly jnibes- 
(-ent on the midrib, the lower surface rather uniformly pubescent 
with short hairs: stipules pubescent, deciduous, orbicular to obo- 
vate in outline, G to 7' mm. long, palmately laciniaie, the lobes 7' 
to 9, usually exleudiiig to about the middle: petioles puiieseent, 7' 
to 1!) mm, long, hacemes axillary, more or li'ss fastdcled, () to 12 
cm. long, ])ubescent. Flowers numerous, white, 4 to 3 mm. loiJg, 
their ])e(lieels 3 to 8 mm. long. Sepals 3, oblong-ovate, acute, 
sparingly appj'essed-puhescent, 4 to 3 mm. loj)g. Petals equaling 
the sepals: glabrous, obovate, the fimbriae about 23, extending to 
about the middle. Stamens about do, the anthers Idinit, 1.8 mm. 
long. Ovary pubescent; style 2 mm. long, pubescent helow. 

British North Ihwneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakau, llhed /JdA 
Octo1)er 13, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. A species 
manifestly allied to hJlfwocariJUs gnuijyir Becc., ditferiiig es])ecially 
in its rather consjjicnonsly toothed Jiot entire leaves. 

TILIACEAE. 

Grewia Lbufaeifs, 

Orewia pyriformis s]). nov. 

Arbor ])arva, iiiHorescentiis exeeptis glabra: foliis coriaeeis,. 
nitidis, obloiigo-elliptieis vel elliptico-ovatis, 20—43 cm. longis, 
basi late acutis vel rotundatis, leviter asymmetrieis, obscure d- 
jierviis, apice obtuse aeuminatis, nervis iitriiique 0 — 10, valde per- 
Hj)icuis; pauiculis axillaribus terminal ihusque, piihescentibus, 8 — 12 
cm. longis: friietibir^ pyriformibus, giabris, 3 cm. longis, endo- 
('arp-io osseo, mesocarpio libroso. 

A small tree, glabrous except the infiorescciices, tlie branches 
reddish-brown or grayish, somewhat rugoT^ when dry. Leaves 
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t'oriaceovif^, obiong-elliptic to elliptic-ovate, 20 to 3o cm. long, 9 to 
14 L-m. wide, entire, ])ro\viiisii-olivaceons to greeui>li-olivaeeoiis 
when (h-v, shining on l^oth surfaces, the base l^roadlv acute to round- 
u‘d, soniewliat 3-iU‘rved, the axillary glands when present not ])eard~ 
ed, the apex broadly acuminate; lateral nerves, inehidiiig the basal 
]>air, i) to 10 on each side of the midrib, somewhat ascending, 
furved-aiia.-tomosing close to the margin, prominent mi both sur- 
faces, the primary reticiilations rather lax, disrinct, subparallel ; 
petioles 1.5 to 2.5 cm. long. Panicles axillary and terminal, in 
L'ruit 8 to 12 cm. long, somewhat pubescent. Fruits obovoid or 
pyriform, smooth, brown when dry, glabrous, abmir 3 cm. long, the 
•eiidocarp hard, bony, tlie mesoi-arp iibrous* 

British North Borneo, Batii Lima, jjcar Sainlakaii, Iiurfios 
.170Jf (type), October ajid Novciriher, 192n-, In damp 

forests at low altitufles. A species manifestly iji close alliance with 
the idiilippine Grcwhi sif/locarpa Warb., from whidi it is easily 
•distijigiiislied by its much larger fruits. 

Neesla Blume. 

Neesia synandra Mast, in Hook. f. FI. Brit. Ind. .1 (1814) 352, 
Jour. Linn. Sue. Bot. 14 (1815) 5^4.; King in di>ur. 
As. Soe. 60 (IcSbl) 5() [Mat. FI. Malay Feiiin. 1 (1891) 
165 ). , 

British Y'ortli Borneo, Batu Lima, near Saiulakan, llamos 
November, 1920. The sjjecimen is i]i. fruit and so is not 
‘directly comparable with, my material of X. sjinartdra Mast, from 
the Malay Peninsula and Penang. The vegetative characters, how- 
ever, seem to ])e an exact match for Pena].ig material, coll. Fox, 
The fruits are deserilied as from 6 to 9 ijudies long and 4 to 5 
inches in diameter and further as ovoid-eojiic, much as in the 
Javan Xeesia Blume. The fruits of the present species, 

4iot (piite mature, are ellipsoid, wlien fresh 3i) cm. long and 18 em. 
in diameter, wlien dry about 20 cm. long and P) to 12 cm. in dia- 
meter. The leaves attain a length of 50' cm. and a breadth of 25 
■cm. It may represent a distinct species, but more and complete 
material of botli XeeMo .synandra Mast., and A'. (tlGxFnna Eliime 
will he necessary to determine this point. 

Boschia Korthals, 

Boschia griffithii Mast, hi Jour. Linn, Soc. Bot. 14 {1815) 59-3, 
f. ,/5, f. t. 16, /. J/)-Jf.2 : Kiiig in Jour. As. Soc. 

Bengal 60 (1891) 55 [Mat. FI. Malav. Pen. 1 (1891) 

. 164 ]. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
J70Jf. Li forests at low altitudes. All the known species of thivS 
genus are represented in the herbarium of the Bureau of Science. 
The present species was previously known from the Afalay Penin- 
sula and Sumatra. 
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STERCULIACEAE. 

StercuUa Lwnapus. 

Sterculia trichopetiolata sp. uov. 

Friitox t-iLvitor 'I ni. altns, petiolis densissime iornigineo- 
liirsiitis exceptis glaber vel sii]).o‘lal)or ; raninlis cireiter 5 min. 
diametro; r()li!.s o1)laiieoolatis vel oldongo-oldaneoolatis, ehartaceiA. 
iitrinquo g’lalads nitidisque, 27 — 42 orn. long'is, teimiter aaiidato- 
acmminatiB, deorsmu gradatini angiistatis, liasi aeutis, norvis ntrin- 
qiie 18 — 20, siil.itus valde perspiciiis ; stipulis mtanbranaeoi's, anguste 
oblongo-laiicrolatis, I.^i' — 2 cm. loiigis, .margiiie eiliati'S ; panicrilis 
glalms, eircitcr 2^) cm. longis, ranii*^ patulis, jiifcrioril)US 5 cm. 
longis, l)ract(Ms eaduecis, d — 10 mm. longis; liorilaiB ^ eircitcr 11 
mm. longia, cxtiis glahris, lobis triangiilari-ovatis, aeutis, cn-n-tis vel 
patulis, ii-aiid ('ohcreiitihus, 4 mm. longis, intus liij‘siitis; antberis 
10; follieulis ohlongis, a — 8 em. loitgis, rostrato-aciirniiiatis, extiis 
deiisissimc ferruginco-|)ubeseentibiis, intus glabris. 

A abrnb about 2 in. bigh, glabrous or nearly so except the very 
densely ferrugiuoiis-liirsute, somewbat tbiekened petioles, tbe ul- 
timate brandies brovvnis'h, terete, glabrous, sparingly lentieellate, 
about 5 mm. in diameter. Ix'aves crowded at tlie api('(‘S of tbe 
branehlets, oblanceolate to oblong-ol)lanceolate,cliartaceous, olivace- 
ous, glabrous and sinning on liotli surfaces, 27 to 42 cm. long, 6 to 
12 em. wide, the apex slcmderly caiidate-aeiimhuite, gradually nar- 
rowed below to the acute base; lateral nerves IS to 20 on each side 
of the midfib, soniewliat curved, ardied-anastomoslng, very promi- 
nent on the lower surface as are t]u‘ lax primary reticulations: 
petioles about 1 cm. long, very densely hirsute with stitt spreading 
ferruginous Iniirs 2 to 3 mm. in length; stipules membranaceous, 
narrowly oldong-lanceolate, obtuse or acuminate, 1.5 to 2 cm. long, 
about 4 man. wide, their margins c-iliate, other \rise gla.broiis or near- 
ly so. Panicles glaliroiis, in the uppermost axils, in aiitbesis about 
25 cm. long, tbe branches spreading, tbe lower ones about 5 cm. 
in length, when young the primary Ijranebes subtended by menir 
branaceous, oblong-ovate to lanceolate, caducous bracts, ii to 10 
mm. in length. Staminate flowers about 11 mm. long, glabrous 
outside, tbe tu])e somewbat eup-sliaiped, about 6 mini, long, ro-unded 
or obtuse at tlie base, tlie lobes 5, trianguiiar-ovate, acute, erect or 
spreading, not at all cohering, hirsute inside, about 4 mm. long. 
Antliers about 10, 1.2 mm. long, the globose Jiead about 2.5 mm. 
in diameter, the glabrous andropbore 2 mm. in length. Pollicfes 
oblong, 5 to S em. long, about 2 cm. wide, very densely farriiginoiis- 
pubescent externally, glabrous internally, rostrate-aenminate, base 
narrow, the pericarp subeoriaceous. iSeeds 2 to 5, dark-brown, 
ellipsoid, about 12 iiim. long. 

British North. Borneo, Batu lima, near SandakaTg Rwrnos^ 1702 
(type), A(/ama 1020, Xovember, 1920’. On steep forested slopes 
at low faltitudes. A speicdes belong in the group wi.th Sferculia 
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sijafiilila ^y^irh., in genei’al similar io S, ijalem 

]\rc]‘r.. flij1\ni;iig frim tlm iatte^^^ its Tery demselv rerniginous- 
liirsuto ].)etio!es, in its flowers beiiigw^rlalo'cm ami in its short eT 
per’ianth lolies which do not at all cohere and are not at all arched. 

DILLENIACEAE. . 

Actiiiidia Lindleif, 

Actiiiidia latifolia (Gard. & Chainp.) comh. nov. 

l!ej)fac(i latifolia Gard. &' Champ, in Hook. dour. Pot. Ktov 
Misi-el I (1849) 218. 

Adinidia ilinnt ploni Benth. FI. Hongk. ( ISiU ) 2t> : Dunn in 
Jour. Linn. Soc. Bot. 39 (1911) 41)1. 

Kadaum puhesrenf> Uiq. FI. Tnd. Bat. t>nppi. (isrj) G20. 
.icilfiidia mujiadii- King in dour. As. Soc. Bengal 59-2 (1890) 
12{). Ann. Hot. Gard. Cldciitta 5 (189(i) /. 17f>. 

British Xortli Borneo, i\ronnt Kalawat, Mrs. (ioutPhs llKdJ. 
December 11, 1915. 

Tile s])eciineji, in fruit, matches Tcifsaiatui JjAAO from Lain- 
])(vngs, Sumatra, a cotvpe of ^licjiiel’s Kadsuva pahescra.^, and 
Kin(}\< colleador J.foN from Ihnak, wliicl] ax‘re kindly loaneil to me 
by Col. A. Gage, Director of the Botanic Garden, (lileutta, for 
-examination. D'Hiui,* in his revision of the genus Aciinidku states 
that there does not appear to b(‘ any distinction to he drawn between 
J. chain pioni and A, tnipaelii; 1 agree with Mr. Diinn after com- 
paring* Chinese and Malayan Material. The oldest valid specific 
name is that supplied b^y Jlepiffca latifolia Gard. t Chainp. Fukien 
and 'Kwaiigtnng Provinces, China, Hongkong, Formosa, hido- 
("I'lina, Malay .Peninsula, Sumatra. The genus is new to Borneo. 

Saurauia ^yiUdenon\ 

Saurauia amplifofia sy). nov. 

Frntex vel artior parva, ])edicellis liorihus([ue leviter pohes- 
centibus e.xccptis glabra, ramulis nltimis 6 — 8 inm. diametro, ])al{4s 
paucis crassis lanccolatis adpressis i n struct is ; foliis chartaccds, ol)- 
longo-elli])ticis vel oblongo-oblanceolatis, 45 — 55 cm. longis, us<juc 
ad 21 cm. latis, sii])ra laevibiis, snbolivaceis, nitidis, subtus iiallidiori- 
bus, apice acutis vel bi'eviter acuininatis, basi aentis, nuirginc* «lis- 
tanter denticulatis, nervis utrinqiie 15 — 19, siditiis jX'rspicmis; 
horibiis jderisque fascienlatis, fasciculis caulinis vel in ramis 
vetiistioribus, pcnliccdlis tenuibais, ieviiter pulx'sc'ontibus, us<jiie ad 

1.5 cm. longis; floribns 5-ineris, 1.4 cm. diametro, sejialis ellipticis, 

4.5 mm. longis, oxtus leviter pnbeseentdbais; staininibiis circiter 29; 
ovario ovoideo, leviter piibeseente, stylis 3 liberis. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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A or sniail tree g^labroiiiS except the sparin«:l.y pubes- 

cent jxnlicels and flowers, the itltiniate bran^^^ 6 to 8 mm. in 
diamcder, gray or dark-brown and witli few a])pressed, lanccolate^^ 
.aciuninate scales 1.5 to 2 nnn. in length. Leaves chartaceons oblong- 
oili ]jtic to obliong-oblanceoilate, 45 to 55 cm. long, 15 to 20 cm. 
wide, the np'per surface gTcenish-oIi'vaceoiis, somewhat alrinijig, the 
lower paler^ a])cx acute or shoitly aioiiniinate, narrowed below to the 
.a(*nto ])ase, the margins distantl}?’ but rather eonspicuonsl}^ denti- 
ouilatc or sometimes crenate, the slightL' projecting teeth being 
formed by the ex current nervirles; lateral nerves 15 to 19 on each 
side of tlu^ midril), promiiient o-n both siirfaces, especially so beneatli, 
.and on the lower surface with occasional, widely scattered, appres'secl, 
linear-lam^eolate scales, arehed-a^iastomosing close to the margin, 
the primary reticulations lax; petioles often rather stout, about 3 
cm. long. Flowers chiefly in large, very dense fascicles on the 
trunk and larger ])raiiches below the leaves, the pedicels often, very 
imaiierons, up to lOO or more in a fascicle, sometimes few and but 
8 or 10 or oven fewer in a fascicle, the pedicels slender, sparingly 
pubescent, up to 1,5 cm. long. Flowers about l-b cm. in diameter, 
the sepals elliptic, obtus'e or rounded, about 4.5 mm. long, sp<ariiigly 
]3ubeseent exterjially, Corolla lobes 5 to 6 nmi. long, 2.5 to 4 inim 
wide, the a])o\ soinewiiat inequilateral. Stamens about 20, the 
fllaineiits and anthers 2 mvn. in length. Ovary ovoid, slight^ 
pubescent; styles 3, fi*ee, 3.5 mm. long. Fruit globose, glabrous 
.about 8 mm. in. diameter. 

British North. Borneo, Batn Lima and Sibnga, near Sandakan, 
Bamos 12Jf5 (type), 18:29^ Agama 104o^ .November and December, 
1920. On damp forested slopes at low altitudes. A species well 
■diaraeterized by being nearly glabrous throughout ; by its very 
large, smooth, g]al)rous leaves ; aud by its densely fascicled flowers, 
tlie flowers being for the most ]‘)art ])orne on the trunk and larger 
branches, many fascicles ]3eing from 3 to 5 cm. in diameter and 
often presenting lt)l> or more pedicels. 

THEACEAE. 

Gordonia Ellis, 

Gordonia grandiflora sp. nov. 

Arbor cireiter 12 m. alta; foliis brevipetiolatis, eoriaceis, ob- 
longo-ellipticis, iis{[ue ad 18 cm. loiigis, breviter obtuseque aeuiiii- 
natis, ])asi rotimdatis vel leviter cordatis, margine crenuiatis; 
floribus pcu’jiiagnis, 10 ad 11 cm. dianietro; capsuiis junioribus 5 
ad () cm. longis, apiciilato-acuminatis. 

A tree about 12 m. high, the stout branehlets and the lower 
surfaces of the leayes somewhat pubescent. Loayes subsessile, 
eoriacooiis, oblong-elliptic, 14 to 18 cm. long, 0 to 8 cm. wide, 
sliining, margins cixmiilate, apex very broadly and obtusely acu- 
minate, base somewhat narrowed and abruptly rounded or slightly 
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corcLite, tlie iiiidrib rerr promiiient tJie lateral nerves 

slender, about 15 on each side of the Flowers white, 

axillarv. solitary/10 to 11 enn in diameter. Seijals eoriaeconsj. 
broadly ovate to orbieiilar-ovate, rounded, glalu’oiis or slightly 
pubescent, 1.5 to 2 eir?. long and somewhat acaTescani^^ in aiitimsis. 
Petals obovate to oblong-obovaie, 4 to 5 ciu. long, somewhat 
pubescent externally. Stamens very numerous, free, tlie illarneiiis 
glabrous, up to 3 cm. long; anthers 3 to 3.5 mm, long. Ovary 
pubescent. Style slender, glabrous, up to 2.5 cm. long. Immature 
capsules 5 to b cm. long, apieiilateniciiniinate, sulcate. Seeds 
winged. 

British North Borneo, Bosab, near Kudar. ( Vcsg/vj f/tP, Novem- 
ber 14, 1920'. 0:11 dry .slopes, altitude about 5t) ,iu. A species well 

characterized by its umisually large siibsessile leaves and by its 
very large flowej’s. 

Id this coimeciion the species by liic fiviin Am])oina 

as Gordonia rumijlm Merr. Inter. Herb. Amb. (1917) odd is mani- 
festly identical with, the form described by Miqiiel a.- Luplncen cun- 
bomensii^. The syiionyiiiy should be a.s follows: 

Gordonia amboinensis (Miq.) comb. nov. 

La placed amhoineicsig Micp Ann. Hus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. 4 ( ISbS) 

114. 

Ilaen}Oc]\arl'< amhoinensig Biirkill in dour. Str. Branch Bov. 
As. Soc. 76 (1917) 141, 158. 

Gordonia rumphii Merr. Interpret. Herb. Amb. (1917) 36S. 

I agree with Burkill's expressed o]3inicn'*’ that the Malayan 
species of HaemocLaris (Laplacea) should be placed in Gonlonia. 
Jji discussing this particnlar species Mr. Burkill treated it as 
Jkvemocham ratiier than Laplacea. I can find no inference to its 
previous treatment undjer Tlaemochang. 

FLACOURTIACEAE. 

Taraktogenos Kiirz. 

Taraktogends grandiflora sp. nov. 

Arbor cireiter ‘10 m. alta, ranmlis et subtus foliis ad eostam 
nervosque pubeseentibiis ; foliis oblongis, eoriaceis, 25 — 35 cm, 
longis, abriipte acuminatis,basi subrotundatis,]eviter inaeqnilatera- 
libus, nervis utrinque 10—12, subtus valde perspieuis, ])etiol(> 
6—8 mm. longo, floribus $ 3—4 cm. diametro, cvmis axillaribiis, 
paueifloris; sepalis 8, orbicularibus vel obovatis, 1.5— 2 cm. longis;. 
petalis 9 — 12, usque ad 10 mm. longis, leviter fimbriatis ; staminihus 
nnmerosis. 


"Burkin, I. H., Gordonia, Journ. Str. Branch, Rov. As Soc, 76 (1917) 

133-159, /i</. i 5. . “ ■ 
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A tree a.Loiit 10 m, high, the yo'iiiig branches anrl tlie leaves 
beneath on tlie midrib and nerves more or less ferriiginonS" 
■pubescent, otherwise glabrous or nearly so. Branches terete, gray- 
ish or brownish. Leaves oblong, ooriaceons, brown or brownish 
olivaceons when dry, somewhat shining, 25 to 35 cm. long, 8 to 11 
cm. wide, apex a])niptly acinninate, the acumen about 1 cm. long, 
base subrounded, slightly inequilateral; lateral nerves 10 to 12 on 
■each side of the midrib, very prominent on the lower surface, 
eurved'^anastomosing, the primiary reticufetions proiminent, sub- 
parallel; petioles 6 to 8 mm. long, stout, somewhat piibesicent ; 
stipules oblong-lanceolate, coriaceous, about 1 cm. long, 3 ram. wide* 
Hale flowers wliito, 3 to 1 cm. in diameter, in axillary few-fiowered 
cymes, the peduncles stout, about 1 cm. long, the ])edicels about 1.5 
cm. long. Sepals 8, orbiciiliar to obovate, ronnded, glabrous, 1.5 
to 2 cm, long', the outer sunaller than the inner ones. Petals 9 to 
12, orbicular to obovate, unequal, ? to 10 mm. long, 5 to 8 mm. 
wide, more or less fimbriate, the thick basal scale somewhat pubes- 
cent, sulcate, 3 to 4 mm. long, 2 to 3.5 mm. wide. Stamens very 
numerous, the filaments 1 cm. long; anthers elliptic, 4 mni. long, 
S imn. wide. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sand'akan, ll^oori 960^ 
'Octol)er 10, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. A remark- 
able species not only in its very large flowers, but also in its numer- 
ous sepals and petals. In spite of the fact that the pistillate flo-wers 
and fruits are unknown it is clearly a Tarakiogenos. 

Casearm Jacquin, 

Casearia foorneensis sp. nov. 

Arbor parva, glaherrima; foliis integris, ohlongo-ovatis, iitrin- 
qne nitidis eon color i])us, 12 — 2'0 am. longis, 6 — 9 cm. latis, sub- 
coriaceis, acute acimiinatis, basi aeutis, epunctatis, nervis utrinqiie 
circiter S, persplcuis, reticnlis eojifertis, utrinque distinctis ; petiole 
] — 1.5 cm. long'o; fructibus axil! ari bus, plerisque fascioiilatis, 
ovoideis, 1.8 — 2.5 cm. longis, pedicellatis. 

A small, entirely glabrous tree, the branches terete, smooth. 
Leaves entire, ob]ong-o\'ate, subcoriaceous, brownish-olivaceous and 
conspiciionsiy shining on ])oth surfaces when dry, vsubcoriaceous, 1.2 
TO 2i0 cm. long, (> to 9 cm. wide, apex acutely acuminate, base acute, 
not i)unctate ; lateral ner\'es about 8 on each side of the midrib, 
rather prominent, the reticulations close and distinct on both 
surfaces; petioles 1 to 1.5 cm. long. Fruits axillary, mostly fasci- 
cled, ovoid to oblong'-ovoid, dark red when mature, 1.8 to 2.5 cm. 
long, dark brown and sliiniiig when dry, the pedicels about 5 mm. 
long. liM’sisteiit sepals glabrous, 2 nun. long. 

British Xorth Borneo, near S.andakan, Ramos 1167, Wood 961 
(type), October 21), 1920, Mrs, Cleinens 9Jf.99, December 21, 1915. 
In damp forests at low altitudes. A species well characterized by 
l)eing entirely glabrous and in its very entire, strongly shining, 
■densely reticulate leaves. 
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BEQONIACEAE. 

Begonia Linnaeus. 

Begonia angtistilimba sp. nov, § Petermannia. 

HerLa erecta, snffruticosa, 40 — 90 (-in. alta, partiOvis jniiiorilnis 
jiersjiiciie eiiiatis: foliis niuiierosis. ehartaeeis, aiigiiste iaiiceoiatis, 
— ;U) cm. longis, 1 — 3 cm. latis, aciimiiiatis, im.si ahnijitc rotnii- 
(Tatis, leviter {.'Or<lati?, symm(.Tri(as vcl i('‘vit(„‘r inaequilatcralibiis, 
margiue imTO-uIaiater serrato-deatatis spiim]osis(|iie : stirmlis per- 
Bpieiiis, subpersisteiitibns, 1.5 — 2 cm. longis, obloipgo-lafu'colalis, 
temiitoT a(mmiTiaiis; florilms axillarilnis, ])leriii!i(jiu‘ j^olitariis, <5 
sepalis 2, obovoidcis, 8—10 imn. kmgis: pcTalis U, ]H/dicell:s 1.5 — 2 
cm. longis; $ breviter pedieellatis : capsidifi atM|ua]iter 3-alatis. 
cireiter S mni. loiigisj 11 mm. latis, basi rotimdatis, a pice seJaicutis, 
omni])iis partilnis pcrspieiio loiige ciliatit^ vel ciliato-scto.'^i.s. 

All erect, simple* or .spariiigly la-aiiched. sidfrutesinmt jdaiit, 
40 to 90 cm. high, the young’cr parts rather proiiiiiieiitly ciliate with 
elongated, spreading, brown isli hairs, the older stems ami Intnu'-hes 
glabroiis/hrowm rago.se, about 3 mm. in diameter. Leaves nnnierons, 
ehartaeeoiis, narrowly lanceolate, green islnolivai-eons wlien drv, 
sliining, the lower snrfac-e paler tlian the nppm* one, ]>oth surfaces 
sparingly ciliate on themidril) and nerves, or the upper surface glab- 
rous, straiglit or soim^what falcate, slightly inequilateral, lu to IG 
cm. long, 1 to 2 cm. wide, the apex rather slmulerly amiminati*, base 
rather a.brxqitly rounded, slightly cordate, equiTatenal or sonunvhat 
inequiiateral, the margin irregularly toothed and s.|)inulose in the 
upper part, tlie tee-tli obvseure or wanting in the lower part ; lateral 
nerves sharply ascending, about 5 on eacli side of the midrib, 
sleiKTer, distinct: petioles ciliate, 2 to 4- mm. long; stipules ratlier 
thin, 1.5 to 2 cm. long, oblong-lanceolate, slenderly acuminate, some- 
wliat (dilate, subpersistent. Flowers axillary, solitary or in pairs, 
white. Staminate flowers; sepals 2, obovate, rounded, sparingly 
ciliate 8 to 19 mm. long, 6 to 8 mm. wide. Petals none. Stamens 
about 35, the anthers dbovoid to oblong-obovoid, 3 mm. l<mg, eqiial- 
ahout 35, the anthers ovoid to ohlong-obvoid, 1 mm. long. e((ualliiig- 
ling the filaments in length. Pedicels slender 10 to 12 mm. long, 
glabrous or very slightly ciliate. Ibstillate flowers axillary, solitary, 
tlieir pedicds about 2 man. long. Sepals 3, ellipth'-ovate, subacute, 
G to 7 mm. long, sparingly ciliate. Capsules e(]uaily 3-winged, about 
8 imu. long, 11 mm. wide, rounded at the base, the apex subacute, 
the outer upper angles of the wings subacute or rounded, all ])arts 
of the ea})suie, including the wings, prominently ('iliate witli elong- 
ated, spreading, purplish or brownish setae 2 to 3 mm. in length. 

British X'ortli Borneo, near Sandakan, Ramos ISSS, October, 
1920. On cliffs and ])oulclers along streams at low altitudes. A 
species strongly characterized, by its narrow, elongated, often some- 
what falcate loaves, its persistent large sepals, its axillary solitaiw 
flowers, tand its conspicuously setose-eiliate capsules. 

Jour. Straits Branch, 
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Litiostoma ^Yallicl^, 

Lioostoma paticifloriim Jour. Xat. Hist. 4^ 

(184:4) 234‘ in iiota ; Ganible^^^^^ As. Soe, Pkni£>'nl 75 

■. (1912) - 261, ■ : t v...;-' 

FsUaea Incl. Bot. Snp-pl. (18(11) 35o. 

British North Borneo, Sancl.akan/fi'ti?»,n.!? 1799. In secondary 
forests -at low altitudes. Burma, Afalay Peninsnla, Sumatra. Tlie 
genus is new to Borneo. 

MYRTACEAE. 

Eugenia Lmnaeus. 

Eugenia sandakanensis sp. nov. § Janihom, 

Arbor parva, glabra^, ramis ramulisqaie toretibiis ])ariide grisois, 
rainulis 2.5 mni. diarnoti'o; foliis coriaceisyrigidis, oblongo-elliptieis, 
14 — 17 cm. longiSj apice obtuse aeumintatis, basi aciitis vel decur- 
rento-aeuiiniuatis, supra olivaeeis, nitidissiiiiis, mihiute puuctieulatis,, 
ad costam perspicue glandiuloso-punctati>s, subtus ]jaIlidioribuSj atru- 
piinetatis, neiu'is utrincjue 12 — 15, subtus p-erspicuis, rectiis., 
marginaliljus porspieuis, leviter arcuatis; intiorescentiivS in ramis 
sub folia, a.xiilaribus, depauperato-eymosis, fascieulatis, vix, 1 
cm. longis; tioribus 4-mcris, sessilihus, sul) antliesin 1.5 cm,, 
diainetro, alabastro obovoideo, 3 min. diainetro. 

A small, gia]>rO'iis tree, the branclies and brauchlets terete^ 
pale-gTa 3 % the ultimate briaiuhlots 2.5 man. in diameter. Leaves 
coriaceous, rigid, obloug-elliptie, 14 to 17 ctm. long, 6 to 7 cm. 
wide, subecjiially narrowed to tlie acute or somewhat decurreib'.- 
acuminate base, and the hlnnt-aeuminate apex, the u])per surface 
olivaceous, strongly shining, minntely pitted, smooth, the midrib, 
eonspicuouslv glandular-punctate, the nerves slightly impressed, 
distinct, the lower surface paler, eonspiicuously black-puncfcatc ; 
lateral nerves 12 to 15 on each side of the midrib, straight, promi- 
nent, anastoinosing directly with the sliglitlT arched, equally distinct 
marginal nerves 4 to 0 man. from the edige of the leaf, the reticula- 
tions slender, indistinct; petioles stout, 5 to 7 mm. long. Infiores- 
cenees from the branches below the leaves, axillary, composed of 
very short, few-flowered, fascicled, depaiipcrate-cymose axes 7 mni. 
long or less, l^dowers white, in anthesis about 15 mm. in diameter, 
the buds obovoid, 3 mm. in diameter, narrowed below into the 1 
to 2 mm. long pseudostalk, sessile, subtended by a pair of minute 
bracteoles. Cal^'x throat in anthesis about 7 mm. in diameter, the 
. lobes 4, broadly rounded, 2 mm. long, about 4 mm. wide Petals 
free, orbicular, punctate-glandular, 4.5 mm. in diameter. Stamens 
indefinite, their filaments 4 to 5 mm. long. 
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British North Bornoo, Sanclakan, Ramos October, 1920. 

In daiiiip forests at low altitudes. A species closely allied to the 
Philippine Eugenia riihronervia C. B. Eob., differing in its terete 
braiichlets, its' Ion gpr-petioled leaves, the upper surfaces of which 
are strongly shining, not dull when dry. The flowers appear to be 
distinctly larger than in the Philippine species. 

Eiigenia woodil sp. nov. % Jainhosa. 

Arbor parva, glabra, raniiilis teretibus; foliis magnis, coriaceis, 
ohlongo-lanceolatis, 40 — 60 cm, loiigis, brevissime petiolatis, apice 
perspieiie acuminatis, basi rotundiatis et le^iter eordatis, nervis 
utrinqiie 40— oO, valde perspieuis; inflorescentiis axillaribus termi- 
nalibusqne brevibiis, diehotonie rainosis, raniulis hrevi])iis, iiltiinis 
eirciter o mm. longis; eal^^ce infundibuliformi, tereti, circiter 2 cm. 
longo, et 1 cm. diametro, deorsum valde angustato, perspieue 
44ol3ato, stylis circiter 3.5 cm. longis. 

A glabrous tree about 7 in. high, the branches terete, the ulti- 
mate ones 5 to 8 mm. in diameter. Leaves opposite and coriaceous 
obiong-lanceolate, 50 to 60 cm. long, 9 to 18 cm. wide, the base 
rounded and slightly eordate, the apex prominently acuminate, the 
acumen about 3 cm. long, the upper surface grayish or olivaceous 
when dry, the lower pale; lateral nerves 40 to 50 on each side of 
the midrib, very ])roininent, spreading, slightly curved and astomos- 
ing with the distinct, slightly arched, marginal nerves, 3 to 5 mm. 
from the edge of the leaf ; petioles very stout, 5 nnn. long or less. 
Inflorescences axillary and terminal, the short peduncle and axis 
about 2 cm. long, dichotomonsly branched, the branches short, the 
ultimate branchiets about 5 nnn. long each bearing a single flower 
which is subtended by 2 small bracteoies. Calyx funnel-shaped, 
about 2 cm. long, the throat about 1 cm. in diameter, the lower 
1 cm. forming a rather narrow pseiiclostalk, then abruptly widening, 
the lobes 4, conspicuous; style slender about 3.5 cm. long. 

British North Borneo, Bettotan Watershed, I), D, Wood GSS 
(type), June 5, 1919, in flat forests, altitude about 20 meters ; Batii 
Lima and ^iebnga near Sandakan, Ramos 1262^ LSOS, ISOJf, October 
and December, 1920, in forests at low altitudes. A remarkable 
species strongly characterized by its elongated, numeronsly and 
conspicuously nerved leaves which are slenderly acuminate at their 
apices and narrowed below to the rounded and slightly cordate bases, 
as well as by its short inflorescences and its eal}'x eliaracters. 

Ewgenia palawanensis C. B. Eob. in Philip. Jour. Sci. 4 (19t)9) 
Bot, 377. 

British North Borneo, Labuk Bay D. D. Wood 677, March 30, 
1919, in flat forests at low altitudes. Previously known only from 
Palawan. 
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Myrtus Linnaeus. 

Myrtms moultonli sp. nO'V. 

Fnitex, ramiilis florihnsque exeeptis glaber ; ramulis niinutC' 
glandnloso-vcrniciilosis ; foliis inimer-osis^ alternis, oppositis vel 
qiiaternis, crassissiine coriaceis, ellipticis, iitrinqne rotmiclatis, 4 — B 
imn. longis, niargine reA^olntis, iiervis obsoletis, suhtiis glandiiloso- 
pivjicd'atis; flori])ns axillarihxis teriniiialibiisqiie, solitariis vel 
coiifertis ; ealveibiis eiDereo-piibeseeaitibnSj lobis 4, ovatis, 1.5 nmi. 
longis. ac'iitis ; petalis orbienferi-OYatis., stipitatis ; staminibiis 
eircdter 30^ 5 — G ram. longis. 

A slxriib', the branclilets, pedicels, and, ealvces somewhat 
cmereoiis-pubescent, tlie branches stiff, elongated, covered with 
somewhat shaggy, brownish or grayish bark, the younger ones 
somewhat glandiilar-verrnculoBe. Leaves very ninnerous, alternate, 
oi^posite, or sometimes in verticils of 4, thickly coriaceons, elliptic, 
4 to () mm. long, 2.5 to 4 mm. wide, rounded at ])oth ends, the 
margins revoliite, the npper surface dark-olivaceous, smooth, shin- 
ing, the lower surface paler, prominently glandular-punctate, the 
midrib impressed on the up])er surface, usually prominent on the 
lower surface, the lateral nerves and reticulations obsolete ; ])etioles 
about 1 mm. long. Flowers in the upper axils and crowded at the 
tips of the branchlets, their pedicels 1 to 2 m:m. long; bracteoles 
subtending the calyx, narrowly ol)long, glandular-punctate, slightly 
pubescent, up to 1.5 mm. long. Calyx tube about 2 mm. long, 
pubescent, rugose when dry, narrowed below, the lobes 4, ovate, 
subcoriaceous, glaxidular-punctate, subacute, about 1.5 mm. long. 
Petals suborbicular-ovate, membranaceous, reticulate and glandular- 
pimctate, the linil) aliout 2.5 mm. long, the claw 1 mm. in length. 
Rtarnens about 30 in one row, the filaments slender, 5 to 6 mm. 
long, bent inward in bnd. Ovary 3-celled; ovules numerous. 

Sarawak, Tipper Baram, Gunong Temabok, Major J.O .Moulton 
67Jf7, Xovomber 2, 1920, altitude about 2100 m. The third species 
of tlie genus to be found in Borneo; among the species familiar 
to me most closely allied to Myrtus rufopunciaia Panch. of New 
Caledonia. 

MELASTOMATACEAE. 

Meiastoma Linnaeus. 

Meiastoma laevifolium sp. iiov. 

Fnitex ej*ectns, circitor 2 m. altus, obscure et pareissime 
strigillosus; ramis raimilisque tenuibus, teretibus, ramis glabris, 
ramulis riil>ro-brnnneis, palois adpressis juinutis sparsis obscuris 
instructis vel siddaevibus; foliis lanceolatis,. eoriaeeis, rigidis, 4 — 9 
cm. longis, acinninatis, basi acutis, 3-nerviis, supra olivaceis, 
laevibus, pareissime strigillosis, subtus viridibus, sublaevi])us, 
paleis minutis paucis instructis; floribus terminal ilms, solitariis, 
5-meris, ealyei ol)SCure pareeque paleaceo, paleis ovaiis acutis 
adpressis vix 0.5 mm. longis iiistructo, lobis latis, brevibus, oireiter 
2 mm, longis; antherarimi majorum eonneetivo basi longe producto. 
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In erect slinil) about 2 m. liigli nearly glabrous tlirougliout, 
tlie ].)rancli(‘s and l)ranc]i]ets terete, smooth, the ultimate brauehlets 
rer](lish-]}rouuL l.o uinu in diameter or less, supplied with, very few 
widely scattered, apjnessed, orate scales about 0.2 miii. long. 
Leaves lanceolate, coriaceous, rigid, 4 to 9 cm, long, 1 to 1.5 cm. 
wide, narrowed upward to the acuminate a])ex, the ])asc acute, 
3-uerved, the upper surface olivaceous, somewhat shining, sinootli, 
obscurely and very sparsely strigulose, the lower surface paler and 
with few widely scattered, minute, appressed scales similar to those 
on tlio hraneliiets, the midrib, nerves and reticulations reddish in 
■contrast with the greenish surface; petioles slender, ? to 10 mm. 
long, with very few minute, appressed scales. Flowers terminal, 
solitary, 5-merous, their pedicels about 1 cm. long. Calyx about 
1 cm. long, sul)eylindric, acute at the base, about 8 mm. in diameter, 
the lol^es short, broad, sulmhtiise, about 2 min. in length, tiie 
pedicels, tulie, and lobes supplied with minute, appressed, widely 
scattered, triangular-ovate scales 0.5 mm. long or less. Petals 
oblong-obovate, aliout 3 cm. long, 1.5 cm. wide, narrowed below to 
the subacute base, the apex acute or somewhat obtuse. Stamens 
unequal, the filaments of the shorter ones 9 mm. long, their anthers 
curved and alwut as long as the filaments, the longer filaments 12 
nun. in length, their anthers linear-lanceolate, curved, about 1.5 
cm. long, tlio connect i^'es produced about 14 cm, 2 appcudiciilate, 
the appendages stout, 2 mni. long. Top of the o\'ary ])rodiieed, 
.about 2 min. long around the base of the style and conspicuously 
dilate. . 

British Noidli Borneo, Sandakan, Brmos 1132, September, 
1920. In thickets near the seashore. A species perhaps most 
doscly allied to 3Ielasloma nitidum ZolL; differing, however, in 
numerous characters. In the genus it is well characterized h}?' 
being nearly smooth and glabrous, the scales on the liranchlets, 
petioles, pedicels, calyces, and leaves being inconspicuous, minute, 
and widely seatterc^d, the upper surface of the leaves being entirely 
glabrous. 

Daie/i/a Korthals. 

Dalenia pubescens sp. nov. 

Friitex scandens, ramulis et infiorescentiis et subtus foliis 
perspicue^ ferrugineo- vel cupreo-stellato-pubescentibus ; foliis 
orbiciilari-ellipticis vel elliptieis, 20 — 27 cm. longis, coriac-eis, basi 
late rotundatis, T-nerviis, apice truncato-rotundatis vel aeutis, 
perspieue abrupteque apiculato-aeimiinatis, supra glabris, nitidis, 
subtus ferrugineo-pubeseentibus ; panieulis usque ad 1 m. longis; 
fioribus numerosis; al abastro oyliiidrico, L5 cm. longo; calyee 
ealyptraco, calyptra acuta, 5 nmi. longa ; petalis 4, ovatis, aciiminatis, 

5 inm. longis; staminibus fertilibus 4, antheris oblongo-ianccolatis, 
obtusis, appendieibus ovatis, membranaeeis, 0.5 mm. longis, 
sterilibup 4, miiioribus, appendieibus anterioribus lineari-lanceo-^ 
latis, lateralibus 2 — 3 min, longis, interioribus 5 — 6 mm. longis. 
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A seaiKlent slinib, tlie branches frequently emitting rootlets,, 
the younger parts, inhoreseences, and the lower surface of the 
leaves eonspicuously ferruginous- to eupreous-stellate-piibescent. 
Brandies terete, 5 to T min. in diameter, the ultimate ])rane]ilets 
sonietimes compressed or somewhat angular. Leaves opposite,, 
orbicular-elliptic to elliptic, coriaceous, 20 to 27 cm. long, 15 to IS- 
cm. wide, liase liroadly rounded and sometimes slial lowly cordate,, 
apex triincate-rouncled to acute and. conspicuously and abruptly 
apiciilate-acuiiiinate, the acumen narrow, up to 7 mm. long, the 
upper surface greenish-olivaceous, shining, glabrous, the lower 
surface ferruginous, minutely and densely stellate-pubescent ; basal 
nerves 7, the inner two pairs reaching the apex of the leaf, some- 
wdiat impressed on tiie upper surface, ve.ry prominent on the lower 
surface, the transverse nerves siibparallel, conspicuous; petioles 
stout, densely stellate-pubescent, 2.5 to 3 cm. long. Panicles 
ternrinal, pednnded, up to 1 m. long, the branches opposite, 
spreading, the lower ones up to 10 cm. in length, all parts ferrugin- 
ous- to cupreous-stellate-piibescent. Flowers numerous, their 
pedicels about 1 cm. long. Calyx, in bud, cylindric, about 15 cm. 
long, 5 mm. in diameter, glabrous or very slightly pubescent, the 
sepals entirely united into a deciduous cone, the cone acute, about 
5 nun. long. Petals 4, glabrous, ovate, acuminate, about 5 innu. 
long. Stamens 8, 4 fertile, the filaments flattened, 2.5 to 3 mm. 
long; fertile anthers oblong-hmeeolate, obtuse, 6 to 7 mm. long,, 
the connectives not produced, the appendages ovate, membrana- 
ceous, 0.5 mm. long, 1 dorsal and 2 anterior; sterile anthers oblong- 
lanceolate, 2 mm. long, the dorsal appendage oblong-ovate, acute, 
membranaceous, 1 mm. long, the anterior one linear-lanceolate, 
2 to 3 mrn. long. Ovary 4-celled, style 4.5 mm. long. Fruits some- 
what urceolate, truncate, glabrous or slightly pubescent, about 1 
cm. long. 

British ISTortli Borneo, Kiau, Mount Kinabalu, Mrs. Clernem 
10301 (type), December 4, 1915 ; Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1585^ November 5, 1920, in damp forests along small streams. 
Ddlenia^ up to the present, has been represented by a single known 
species, JL yulclira Korth., of Borneo. The present species differs 
from the type of the genuis, not only in its pubeseenee, the type 
being almost glabrous, but also in its floral characters. In fact, 
the staminal characters are so diffei’eut in the present species from 
those of the type of the genus that 7). pubescem might, with con- 
siderable propriety, be made the type of a distinct genus. In 
D. specAosa the stamens, wKile dissimilar, are all fertile, the larger 
ones bisetose anteriorly and calcarate posteriorly, tlie connectives 
of the smaller anthers bituberculate anteriorly and very shortly 
calcarate exteriorly. In the present species, the fertile stamens 
are merely supplied with 2 membranaceous, ovate scales anteriorly, 
and a single similar one exteriorly, while the sterile anthers are 
supplied dorsally with a very short scale, and ventrally by two 
lateral and one central thin, elongated appendages. In the size 
and shape of its leaves, in its habit, that is, the stems producing 
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roots along tlie intornodes, and in its calyptrate calyx, it is very 
•similar to Korthals^s species. The floral characters of the present 
have ]}een worked out from, nearly mature buds; they may be 
rsnbjeet to slight modiheations when open howers are available. 

Dissochaeta Blnme, 

Dissocliaeta ramosii sp. nov. § Diplostemones. 

Frutex seandens,partibiis junioribus et infioreseentiis et suDtus 
foliis •ferriigineo'-steilato-pnbescentibns; foliis oppositis, ellipticis 
rel elliptico-ovatis, cliartaeeis, 9 — 12 cm. longis, supra glabris, 
nitidis, basi rotundatis, 5-nerviis, nervis marginalibus temiibiis, 
apiee aeuminatis ; inhorescentiis axillaribus terminalibusque, 
cymosis, bracteis iineari-lanceolatis, 3 mm. loiigis : calyce 1.5 cm. 
longo, 1 cm. diametro, basi eiineato, lobis 4, brevibiis, latissimis, 
rotundatis: petalis circiter 2 cm. longis; stammi]>us 8, filamentis 
l.T) cm. longis, antheris maioribus 2,5 cm. longis, utrinque longe 
angustatis, setiformibiis, 9 mm. longis, antheris apperidiculatis 
iiiinoribus sigmoideis. 

A scandent shrub, the branchlets, petioles, inflorescences, and 
the lower surface of the leaves rather densely ferruginons-stellate- 
piibescent. Leaves opposite, elliptic to elliptic-ovate, chartaeeous, 
D to 12 cm. long, 4.5 to 6 cm. wide, the upper surface greenish, 
shining, glabrous or nearly so except the somewhat pubescent 
midrib, the lower surface ferruginous or brownish and conspicuously 
pubescent with scattered stellate hairs, base usually rounded, not 
at all cordate, 5-nerved, the marginal nerves more slender than 
the inner pair, the apex distinctly acuminate; transverse nervules 
prominent on the lower surface; petioles densely stellate-pubescent, 
1 to 2 cm. long. Infl-oreseences axillary and terminal, peduncled, 
ejunose, the axillary ones up to 7 cm. long, the terminal ones 10 
cm. long, sometimes supplied with greatly reduced leaves, tlie bracts 
linear-lanceolate, about 3 mm. long, the peduncles, pedicels, and 
calyces very densely stellate-pubescent with feiTugi.nous or brown- 
ish hairs. Cal3’X about 1.5 cm. long, base cuneate, the throat about 
1 cm. in diameter and with 4, very short, broad, rounded lobes. 
Petals white, glabrous, elliptic-obovate, rounded, about 2 cm. long, 
1.2 cm. wide, more or less narrowed to the subacute base. Stamens 
8, their filaments about 1.6 cm. long, the 4 longer anthers 2.5 cm. 
long, rostrate, much narrowed at both ends, the connectives not 
produced, the anterior appendages setiform, about 9 mm. long; 
shorter anthers sigmoid, the apical rostrate part recurved^ tlit) 
anterior appendages similar to those of the longer stamens. 

British FTorth Borneo, Sebuga, near Sandakan, Ramos 1758, 
December, 1920. In open forests at low altitudes. A species most 
closely allied to Dissochaeta punctulata Hook, f., from which it 
differs especially in its much larger flowers and longer petioles and 
anthers. 
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Kibessia DeCandoUe. 

Kibessia verriicosa sp. boy. ^ Mtkihessia. 

Arbor glabra, 4 — 7 m. alta, rani'is raiBulisque teretibius ; foliis 
elaartaceis vel subeoriaeeis, elliptic*iB vel oblongO“el]i]}tlcis, suboli- 
vaceis, nitidis, 15— 22 cm. longis, iitrinqiie snbaeqnalitei.’ angustatis^ 
basi acutis, 3-iierYiis, apiee obtuse, aeuminatis; iuflorescentiis 
axillaribiis termiiialibiisqii’e, siibcymosis,, 1 — 2 cm. longis; calyeis 
tubo tnineato, 6 — 7 cm, longo, 5 mm. diametro, perspicne verrii- 
culoso, baud setose, calyptra 5— 6 mm. longa, acuta ; petali,s 4, 
obovatis, acutis, 6 — 7 mm. longis; fructibiis obovoidels, tnineatis, 
1 cm. longis, le\’iter vernieulosis, Yerruculis subplanis, peutagonis, 
1.5 mm. diametro. 

All entirely glabrous tree 4 to 7 m. high, the branches and 
branehlets terete, smooth, usually bmwn, the ultimate branchlets 
al'jou.t ,2 ram. in diameter. Leaves chartaceous to subcoriaeeous, 
elliptic to obloBg-oIliptie, subolivaeeoiis, shining on both surfaces, 
the lower surface somewhat paler than the upper, 15 to 22 cm. 
Jong, G to 11 cm. Avide, subequally narrowed to the acute and 
prominently S-neiwed base and to the blunt-acuminate apex; midrib 
and basal nerves someAvhat impressed on the upper surface, very 
prominent on the lower surface, the longitudinal nerves reaching" 
the apex of the leaf, a very faint pair of marginal nerves usually 
present, situated 1 to 2 mm. from the edge of the leaf, these not 
more prominent than are the primary reticulations; petioles rather 
stout, 5 to 8 mm. long. Inflorescences axillary and terminal, 
solitary or fascicled, subeymose, 1 to 2 cm. long, few-flowered. 
Calyx tube cup-shaped, truncate, 6 to 7 mm. long, about 5 mm. 
in diameter, rather conspicuously verrucose but not at all setose,, 
the conical apical portion formed by the wholly united sepals 5 
to 6 mm. long, acute, deciduous. Petals apparently pale-blue, 
obovate, acute, inequilateral, 6 to 7 mm. long. Stamens 8, the 
anthers about 2.5 mm. long, inappendiculate. Fruits somewliat 
ohovoid, truncate, about 1 cm. long, slightly verrueulose, the ver- 
riiculae plane, scarcely or not at all elevated, pentagonal, about 
1.5 mm. in diameter. 

British iSTorth Borneo, Batii Lima and in the vicinity of 
Sandakan, Ramos 1722 (type), 1191, Yillmiil 14-7, Agama 4GSy 
flowering in FTovember, fruiting in August, October, and February. 
In forests at low altitudes. A species in its calyx characters ap- 
parently approximating Kibessia ieysmanniana Cogn., but with 
entirely different vegetative characters. It is easily recognizable 
by its elliptic to oblong-elliptic leaves which are subequally narrow- 
ed at both ends and by its verrueulose calyx tube Avliich is not at 
all setose, the verrnculae being plane or nearly so, sometimes 
slightly elevated in their central portions. 

CHdemia D. Don. 

Clidemia hirta (Linn.) D. Don in Mem. Wern. Sbe. 4 (1823) 
301) ; Cogju in DC. Monog. Phan, 7 (1891) 986. 
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MelaMoma Jlirta S’p. PL (1753) 390. 

Biitisli North Borneo, Sandakan and yicinitj^, 

October, 1915 ; Fa October, 1917; Castillo .590^ Janiiarj, 1918^ 
on slopes near the m&; Foxworihy 60 Jf-, January, 1916, at the base 
ot^ sandstone cliffs ; If ^ <94^, May, 1920, on ridges ; Ramos 

in thickets and along small streams. This American species 
is thoroiighly naturalized in the vicinity of Sandakan as it is in 
Singapore and in Java. 

Pachycentria Blume, 

Pacliycentria constrieta Blimie in Flora 14 (1831) 520; Cogn. 
ill DC. Monog. Phan. 7 (1891) 608. 

British North Borneo, Batii Lima near Sandakan, Ramos 
116S, On trees in forests at low altitudes. Java. 

ALANQIACEAE. 

Alangium Lamarck. 

Alangium borneense sp. nov. § Marlea. 

xirbor circiter 15 m. alta, ferrugineo-pnbescens ; foliis siib- 
coriaceis, oblongis, aenminatis, 15 — 23 cm. longis, basi rotiindatis, 
supra glabris, siibtus ad costam neryosqne pubescentibns, nervis 
ntrinqne 10 — 14, perspienis; eymis axillaribiis 3 — 7-fforis; calyee 
lO-snlcato, trnncato; stylis siirsnm inerassatis, apice perspicne 3- 
lobatis, lobis papillatis, 2.5 mm. longis. 

A tree about 15 m. high, the branches, branchlets, and in- 
forescences densely ferrnginoiis-pubeseent. Leayes subcoriaceous, 
oblong, 15 to 23 cm. long, 6 to 9 cm. wide, pale brown when dry, 
sharply acuminate, base rounded, the upper surface glabrous, the 
lower pubescent on the midrib and lateral nerves ; nervis 10 to 14 
on each side of the midrib, prominent, curved, the reticulations 
subparallel; petioles pubescent, 1 to 1.5 cm. long. Cymes axillary, 
pubescent, 3- to 7-flowered, including the fio^vers 4 to 5 cm. long. 
Calyx pubescent, about 6 mm. long, prominently 10-suleate, the 
limb somewhat spreading, about 4 mm. in diameter, truncate, or 
very shallowly and obscurely toothed. Petals 5 or 6, linear-lanceo- 
late, coriaceous, densely pubescent, 2 cm. long, 2.5 mm. wide. 
Stamens 5 or 6, about 1.6 cm. long, the filaments somewhat flat- 
tened. Style about 1.5 cm. long, thickened upward, narrowly 
club-shaped, appressed-pubescent ; stygma distinctly 3-lobed, the 
lobes ovate-lanceolate, papillate, 2.5 mm. long. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Agama 
1022 (type) Ramos H51, No%^ember 1920, on steep damp forested 
slopes, altitude about 70 m. , A species allied to Alangium vitiense 
(A. Gray) Harms var. tornentosum differing notably in its 

very much larger leaves, much larger flowers, prominently sulcate 
calyces, and 3-lobed styles. . . ' 


A Murut Vocabulary 


By THE LATE B. BaBOXEAU. 
With an Introductory iSTote 
By G. 0. Woolley. 


The follo^viiio- ILmnit Yoeabxilary was eoiupiled hy tlie late Mr. 
X. B. Rahoiican, an Officer in the British. .Xorth Borneo Service 
from Febniarv 1910 to Dec-ember I921, and was fonnd amongst 
his papers after Ins death. The original is earefnily tvpewrittein 
and lias Ijeen revised, as tliere are nnmerons pencil additions and 
'Corrections in the text. I do not know, however, whether Mr. Babo- 
neau considered tliat it was now as ccmiplete as he intended it to 
he. Prolxably not, for further research wonld doiilxtless reveal 
many natix'e terms in place of the Malay or semi-Malay forms here 
given. 

The only ‘introdnetioid is a pencil note on the fly-leaf 
Miirnt Yoc'abnlary compiled with tlie help of various Xeningan 
Mnrnts, intellisrent and otherwi.se, between the Years 1911 and 
1914. X. B. B. Enndmn 1914.^" 

The name thongh now generally adopted and un- 

derstood, was not originally used by the people themselves, bnt was 
given hv Brnnei Malay and other Coast people to the inhaln'tants 
•of the Irills and Interior of this part of the country. The AInrnf 
'districts are Xeningan, Tenom and the greater part of Pensiangan 
or Rundnm Districts of the Interior, the lower Pad as and Bnkan 
rivers in Beaufort District, and the greater part of Proxdnee Clarke, 
which includes the Lakntaii and Mengahong rivers and head waters 
•of the Padas. 

So far as T am aware, no ethnologist has yet classified the 
x'ai-ious tribes in this area, bnt we can perhaps distinguish four 
ixiain tribes, tliongli the number of petty subdivisions, with small 
variations of dialect, is very large. A Murut, if asked his race, 
would probably not state to which main tribe he belonged, but 
would give his local subdivision, generally a geographical descrip- 
tion, according to the river on. which he or his people lived, e,g> 
that he was a Tomani or Siliu man, f.e. that he lived on the Tomani 
•or Siliu river or that he was a ^ Keningau Murut.^ 

As the country has got more peaceful under European Govern- 
ment, raiding has died out and intercourse has become more free, 
tribual boundaries have tended to become obscured, and probably 
dialectical variations of language have become less accentuated, 
but a general distribution of tribes can still be given. 
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In the Western hills of Iveningau District are the Kwijaiis., a 
seiiii-Dnsiiii, semi-Muriit tribe. On Iveningan plain are the ^Dabah : 
i]i tlie East, in the upper Sook, arethe Bokaii tribes (probablj close- 
ly related to Peliiaii). 

Peliiaii tribes are found in the Dalit and Mesopo and Ivaraniatoi 
districts and the head-waters of the Telankai and Pena wan rivers 
i,e. the S. E. part of Iveningau and the E”. of Pensiaiigain witli 
a su])-tribe called Belar nil (‘‘'Bladiin eoiiiitry^^ on small maps) and 
from there across Tenom district to the Mengalong* and Liakiitan 
rivers of Province Clarke and the EiTer Bnkau of Beaufort. Tiiiiii- 
gun tribes are found in the northern part of Teiioni plain; on the 
Pegahni river, and there are also few in Beaufort. 

The Semambns are a more important braneli, and stretch from 
the S. E. part of Pensiangan, (when they meet with tlie "Sakais’ of 
Dutch Borneo, related to the Tidongs of Biilongan) through the 
Tagnl, Siliii, Enndiim, Selalir, Telecosan and Tomani Ti^'ers. across- 
the Pa das to Bole; and perhaps to Lawas in Sarawak. At Bole, 
the people call themselves ‘Tagals’ and when I was District Ofiieer 
Province Clarke I do not recollect hearing them use the luinn^ 
Seinainbn of themselves : their dialect however is similar, and a 
Policeman who has learnt AlnriiP at Bole is soon quite at homC‘ 
amongst Pens] angan people. 

Besides these, in Province Clarke, there were some settle- 
ments of people who called themselves dvoIoP 'Okolor ‘TnkoioP' 
and said they came from Dutch rivers south of the Selalir, and, in 
the extreme nln Padas the Bmdaio' or 'Liindaio- (? = Ulini Daio, 
fDyak meif ) ^Yllo were dosely related to the AInrnts’ of the ap])er‘ 
Limbang and Trnsan rivers of Sarawak, and ap]:>eared to Ije very 
distinct in type and language, from either the ‘Tagals’ or blvolor.'’ 

For practical purposes therefore, I omit Knijans, as not being 
a pure race and the Lundaio, as being of Dyak kin, and classify 
our ^Mnnits^ as Dabai and Timugun on the plains, with Peluan 
and Sgniambu as Hill tribes. 

Tn conclusion, it may be of interest to give a few illustrations 
of dialect variations. Several letters appear to be commonly inter- 
changed, and these differences in pronunciation and spelling offer a 
considerable obstacle to any attempt to make a satisfactory or con- 
cise Mnnit-English Vocabulary. A Eative, if questioned whether 
e,g, ^bagirh ■’ or Svagnh ^ is correct, will often say ' either will do.' 
though whether he means that each form is in nse in one or other 
of the dialects or that your hearer would catch your meaning arid' 
excuse your ignorance of his language, is open to doubt. 

The Iveningau dialect, as given in this vocabulary, seems very 
fond of initial hiff which is often absent in the ulii Padas (Semam- 
bu). 
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{K = Koiiiiigiui. T = Timugan. S = Semanibii) . 

e.g. cold X. biiesimoh’: S. asimoh. 
afraid. K. malah X* S. ala. 

before K. garijig ^ : T. galing. (S’. xmderfitaiHls galiiig ^ 
but generally says iiagulii ’ and ‘■'naling^ in Sem- 
ambu is 'beliindd) 
brother X. harib T. and S. halib 
between X. dolut T. and S. lolnt 
sharp X. malais S. apais 
sharp X. meladnm T. melaruni S. Alarum 
woman X. doando T. roaiido S.. roando 
rain X. domassani T. &. P. rasani S. nngnlnb 
right (not left) X. pemidis S. pamiris 
good X. inainseii S. iinsoi or a tar 
small X. mebodok T. belorob S. brook 
wicked X. merjlht S. alaat 
many X. mamok S. aramak or asnang 
night X. miindnm S. Inndnm 
sleep X. molong S. olong 
snn X. odob S. oro or tolok 
liot X. melassn S. alasii 
swim X. nadnsoh T. nadisoh S. narisoh 
your X. magnap T. magnab 

The Semambn dialect varies slightly on different rivers, but 
whereas Dabai, Pel nan and Timngnn are fairly closely related to 
eacn other, Semam])u is much more distinct: though an nntra veiled 
Semambu man placed i.n Keniiigau could still gather roughly wdiat 
was being said. Some common wwds are quite different, e.g, 

*■' quickly ^ K. keribok, S. kapasiun : angry K. niangit, S. ambok : 
cloud X. dutch or gaun, S. laput or gaun : Indian corn K. buditj S. 
sangun or dalai: long ago X. nakalaid., S. alair or awhoi: pig K. 
'bawih^ S. biag : skin X. kulit, S. kongkong. 

The final Tv^ in tliis vocabulary is nearly mute. 
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Numerals. 

1 sa, dixndoh. 

2 (luoli. 

3 taloli. 

4 apat. 

5 limoii. 

6 eBom. 

7 tiirok. 

8 baloii. 

9 Siam., ’ . . . 

10 mopocl. 

11 iiiopod oni diindoli. 

12 mopod 0111 diioli. 

20 dxiongo'pod. 

21 duaiigopod oni diiiidoh* 
25 duongO]3od oiii liiiioh. 

30 taloBgopod. 

35 talongopod oni limoli. 

40 apatiiopod. 

50 liniongopod. 

60 onondngopod. 

70 turoiigopod, 

80 baloiigopod. 

90 siam’ngopod. 

100 Hiatus. 

125 matus duongopod oin 
limoh. 

200 diiDiigatus. 

300 talongatus. 

350 Hiatus limongopod. 

400 apatngatus. 


a (of small, round thmgs)^ 
dundoh: (of animals) sang- 
iiiaii: (of trees) sampoliim: 
(of sheets of pager, cloth, Sc.) 
sampilah. 

abandon to, paiiantaii binan- 
taip pinoaiitali : magigidoh 

irolp pauantaii noh pagun 
iiaiioli^^: tliej ran away and 
abandoned their village, 
able, paiidei, mapandei, maka- 
dapat. 

about, korali korah. 


500 limoiigatus. 

600 onoiir’ngatns. 

678 oinoiirngatiis toroiigopod: 

0111 baioli. 

700 turoHgatus. 

729 turonga tus duongopod 
0211 Siam. 

800 baloiigatiis. 

900 siambigatus. 

. 930 siamiigatus .dalongopod,.. 

1.000 saliong. 

5.000 limoiigalioiig. 

10,000 iiio|Kxi nalioiig. 

once igiiiKlob. 
twice induoli. 

3 times intaloh. 

4 times inggapat. 

5 times indirnoh, 

6 times iaggoHom. 

.7 times iiiturok. 

8 times imhaioh. 

9 times iusiaiii. 

10 times iiiggopod. 

20 times induoiigopjod. 

30 times intaiongopod, &c. 

100 times iiiggatus. 
how many times? inkiimi? 
izikiirra ioh salioi?^' ’ (how 
many times did he come?) 


above, disawat, tumainpak. 
abscond to, magidoh. 
absent, kaiidok, kaiioh. 
abundant, iiiaiiiok. 
abuse, inaguras. 
accept, makiupali. 
accustomed, maiudaranp nobas., 
acknowledge, (M) meuakun. 
across, seiidipag, senihkuad : 
senihkiiad susnugoi, a(3ross the 
river: senihkuad tidoiig, be- 
3 mHd the hill, 
active, mepinit. 
add, doangih. 
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admit (confers), (M) kena- 
kim : (to let in) inakasubiil, 
(imper.) pasiibuloh : ^'•'sukabi 
nru])n]i pasnbuloh assiih ih/^ 
open the door and let in that 
dog. 

adopted child, tinangkanak. 
adorn oneself, membiias. 
adultery to commit, memala- 
poh: lapanluiok, to have iii- 
toreonrse with a person imme- 
diately after the death of one’s 
husband,, or wife, 
afraid, malah : niataloh, a 
coward, 

afternoon, inernndom. 
after, afterwards, taiirih. 
age, tub. 

agent, (ili) wakil. 
agile, mepinit. 
ago, long, iiakalaid noioh. 
agree, make an agreement 
with, (M) janji. 
ahead (in front), magag'iilii. 
aim at, tiirok, meniirok, 
alike, nagiindoh. 
alive, tinambiag: biag. 
all, ngai ngai. 

allow, gamah : ^ gamah doginii/ 
= (if) ^ Biar-lah bagitn.’ 
almost, mem ad. 
alone, diuidoh dimdoh. 
also, tupoh. 
always, masarok. 
ambush, lie in, magawang. 
amok to, temobok. 
ancestors, pengadn.- 
and, am, om. 

angry, mangit: inangitan, to 
incur anger, 
animal, (if) binatang. 
ankle, biiiiingal : bulingkus, an 
anklet. 

annoy, anjahan. 
annoyed, medaal goang. 
another, bokun: Atoiennuh 
boknii-ih, where are the 
others ? 

answer to, magagual, manja- 
' jawab. 


34r . 

ant, kilau : red ant, ^ labiis 
bnrong ’ : lit. ^ let go one’s 
. parang ’ (on account of the 
pain) : white ant, (M) anai: 
the soldier ant, kalipodus ba- 
wang; (!)eeause bears eat 
their nests), 
ant-hill, punch u. 
antidote, dawar. 
apart, nataiad. 
appearance, liaiisa. 
approach to, datong, datoiig 
inemad. 

are (is), makondoh. 
arm the, langan. 
arm (ircapon ), aniban. 
armed, mokondoh aniban, 
armadillo baliikun: -hide, si- 
sih. 

armpit, kapilok. 
around, domipud. 
arrange, moiigusai. 
arrest, memerakab. 
arrive, somaboi, makasaboi. 
ascend, tomakad: tomakad ti* 
dong, to cdimb a bill : tiiinun 
om tomakad, np and down, 
hill. 

ashamed, nioiuh. 
ashes, kaiih. 

ask ( inq wire ) , mengimuat, 
imuaton. 

ask for, mikianih. 
assemble, menimpong. 
assist, indangan. 
astonished, metambnngoii : 
‘^metam'lningoh aku monginiiig 
doginii ^ : I am surprised to 
hear that, 
at, du, tio du. 

atap (of a house), tap: mena- 
rut, to sew ataps. 
attack, memalambah, nakatiiii- 
tuloi : ( of animals, tvith the 
teeth) sinam, menam : (with 
the horns, as a buffalo) men- 
, angau. 

attempt, iri, mengiri. 
authority, (Jf) kuasa: ulun. 
maiioh, a chief. 
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a.veii,ge: to, siimulih. : 
awake (imns,)^ Bieiigadat, ka- 
d at oh : ( in tram. ) , kiini alat. 

axe, (J/) kapak: Paiiaii, a 
small hatchet, a ^ beliong/ 

B. 

baby a, daragang. 
back the, bakorong. 
bad, meralit. 

bad-tempered, marigogut, ma- 
sarok niangit. 
bait, iipaii. 

balance- (the remainder) ^ noan- 
tai, 

bale to {a loai)^ meiigias: 
(imper.) iasih. 

bamboo, tembalang, paring, 
sumlhliiig: tembaiaiig, the 

small-lea? bamboo, used in 
making liedges, &c. : sagoh, a 
piece of bamboo, for carrying 
water, also to take water from 
a stream, 
banana, punti. 
bank of river, king snsimgoi. 
bargain to, (.¥ ) tawar. 
bark to, menyusig. 
bark of tree, kulit tetaiin. 
barrel of a gun, berongon. 
barren (of females)^ mawalnih. 
barter to, niagalid. 
basket, paiaiiaii : bongnn, a re- 
ceptacle made of bark, used 
for carrying goods on the back, 
bastard a, anak pnngoh. 
bat, pongit. 
bathe to, madioh. 
beads, sesignt: biingkas, long, 
oval-shaped beads : bebnngal, 
round, white beads : manudi- 
rau, (lit. nmgMP) tinsel, 
yellow or red: Agoli agoh, 
small white beads : Agih, 
long, octagonal, 
beak a, tinduk. 

beam a, tetaun: siimnloi, the 
beam under the floor of a 


house, a girder : pakaiig, the 
beam luider the roof, a rafter, 
bean a, bla tong, 
bear a, bawaiig. 
bear ( to endure ) , toniahan. 
bear {give Mrtli), maganak. 
beard, jarub. 
beast, (21) binatang*. 
beat to, memalambah: (r. to 
hit) : (of the pulse, d:c.) 
kibut kibut. 

beautiful, maiiiseu: (of per- 
sons) mapasaii, mainseu. 
because, kosoi, {21) sebeb, 
become, mawal, (21) makajadi. 
beckon to, kapoiun. 
bee, men ingot. 

beetle, tapih : linuiiiod, the 
large boring beetle, 
before {in front of), gintuong, 
gintuongan: ef. Anentudong 
null talikudan, kai mentudong 
dll gintuongan ku stand 
behind me, not in front of me : 
(of time) garing. akiah 
kai koh noniarah dii garing 
ih?^’ (d^’ky did you not tell 
me before?) 
beg to, mikianih. 
begin to,, menimpim : impun, 
at first. 

behind, talikud, talikudan. 
belch to, niagilub. 
believe, mintopud, malaiisan: 
kai kalansan disoh inagam- 
but, do not trust him, he is 
lying. 

beli, karing: kiuariiigan, a pa- 
rang or lielt adorned with 
bells. 

belly, tinai. 
belt, (21) tali pinggan. 
bend, bent, mapikuL 
beside, tabibikan. 
bet to, mentatahan. 
betel-nut, kusol): magintat, to 
chew bctel-nut. 

betrothed, mannuang: moi- 
panudang, to ask in marriage. 
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between, doiut, (3f) teiigah: 
cf. ^ teiig-ali tengah luih Ke- 
uingaii Tenom cm Tambuii- 
an. 

beyond, senihkiiacl. 
bewitched, piinaii. 
big, maiioli, iiiakaliih. 
bifid a wound), bawodiin, 
bird, SCSI rak. 
bird lime, puliit. 
birds’ nest, taii)biinaii. 
birth {give Irirth to), maganak. 
bite to, kinokiit, maiiokiit; {of 
a snalce) meiundok, tindokim. 
bitter, mosiim, 
black, maintain, 
blade {of a weapon), ladain: 
pag'ong, the blunt edge: la- 
dam, the sharp edge, or the 
whole blade: utin, the part 
of the blade that goes into the 
handle. 

blaze to, {of a fire), malang: 
io blaze a iree, mebatin: me- 
liatin dalan, to mark a path by 
blazing trees. 

b ! ear- ey ed, man ku da rudab. 
bleed to, makadrih. 
blind, mumbiilau: nohlusuan, 
blind in one eye. 
blister, mampulalak: palakak, 
a blister on the sole of the 
foot, the ^ puni.’ 
blood, dab. 
blossom, a busak. 
blossom to, menyakah, memn- 
kakah. 

blow to, simymi, menimpiil: 

the nose, magingsingor. 
blowpipe, sapok : inenyapok. 
to shoot with a blowpipe : 
sinapok, to be shot with a 
blowpipe, 
blue, tumau. 

blunt {of an edge), ka malais: 

{of a point) ka maladum. 
board a, pinapapan, {M) papan. 
K. A. Soc., Ko. 86 1922. 


boast to, makiumpod : cf.. 
/ Makinmpod ioh di nakalap- 
dll ulu'’: he boasted that he- 
had taken a bead, 
boat, padaii. 
body, inan, 

boil to, {trans.), mangsak: 
{inirans,), dumidih, meiiiin- 
bual. 

boil a, tupas. 

bone, {M) tulang. 

bore the ears to, mentobok. 

borrow, midah, ideh. 

both, diioh duoh. 

boundary, doliid, paboboitan.. 

bow to, kninong. 

bow the, {of a boa^), julong. 

bowl, sarogong. 

box, (3/) kaban: tiduan, a, 
small box, made of bamboo, 
bracelet, dinoleh : bnlingkns,. 
an anklet. 

brains, otok. 

branch {of a tree), {21) dahan: 
{of a river) siang: {of a 
path) suriangaii: {of the' 

horns of a deer) mandan. 
brass, sensaring. 
brave, banih. 
bread, (31) roti. 
break, mabak, mapandak, ma- 
potoh: {to snap) mokat: 

= {M) ‘^pntns.^ 
breast, knbab, titih. 
breath, peniaw: out of breath,. 
ingus ingus. 

breathe to, meminyawa. 
bribe, (3/) snap: Menakan. 

snap, to take a bribe, 
bridge, apad. 
bright, manudiran. 
bring to, naibit: {imper. ibi- 
toh.) 

bring up {to rear), piarahan. 
broad, mapilah. 
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brother, pabiikat : Akak^ elder 
brother : liarih, YOiiiiger : in- 
law, magaw^aiig, 
bmlse a, riimiitom. 
brush to, isasiii. 
brush a, (3f) bros. 
bulfalo, (M) kerbaii. 
bullet, (M) peiiirii. 
build' to, meinak 
bunch (of friiit), sampimgoh, 
pniigoh : ( of coconuts) ^ sam- 

papah. 

bum to, inesnrob, moboh: one- 
self, melinsen : melinseii ka- 
ri II (loll, to burn one^s finger, 
burnt (of wood tC’c.), ndiis. 
burst to, liimapat. 
bury to, iialobong. 
busy, mainsoli-insob, inamok 
kreja. 

but (not used). 
butt to, meiiaiigaii. 
butterfly, kiiliambang : kapuh. 
patatnding: difierent kinds 
of butterflies (unidentified), 
buy, menialih. 

C.- 

cactus the, da war, lit. ' anti- 
dote/ (against certain Mnds 
of sichness.) 

calculate, mengiap, iapiin. 
calf, (} 1 ) anak sapi. 
calf (of leg), tonok: Inkabab, 
the upper part of the call 
behind the knee, 
call, meniinpag: (ini per.) im- 
pagoh : mengorok, to call 

fowls : meinpanad, to call 
dogs : memalangik, to call 
kijang, (with a leaf or bam- 
boo). 

■call in at, mapid. 
calumniate, mamitanah : cf . 
Anagamliiit kan, mamitanah 
kail daki ^ : yon are lying, 
yoii are slandering me. 
camphor, knyong. 

^can, (M) pandei, mapandei, 
makadapat. . 


cannon, (M) badil. 

care to, padiili. 

care (ta/i'e care of), piara: 

('take care! ’)? ilai I 
carefully/, teraiKlali : onggoiok 
terandah, (hold it carefully), 
carve, senilikakalaiiig. 
carry, magibah : (on the head) 
patadmigon : (on the shoul- 
der) saliiiixi: (in the arms) 
bebilnii. 
cash, dnsin. 
castrate, intalinin. 
cat, kungan, ungau: ampii, a 
species of tree tiger, often 
found in Xeningaii district: 
mnnin, the civet, ^ nuisang.'’ 
catch to, nieinerakob, narakob: 
menigot, to eatcli a buifalo &c. 
with a noose, (sarigut) ; to 
lasso: (ken a.) makonoh, ina- 
iiitnpan. 

caterpillar, iilod. 
jcattle, (3/) sapi. 
caught to get, (menyangkut) 
mesalong. 

cease, tnmnloh, tomangus. 
centipede, dipal: auak dipal, 
the luminous millipede, 
centre, (21) tengah. 
certain, topiid, kepioli. 
certainly, (M ) teiitii, topxid. 
chaff (of grain), apol. 
chain, (21) rantei. 
chair, (21) krosih. 

'change to, niagalid, pagalid: 

one’s clothes dnmalin. 
channel (a passage), otiisan. 
charm a, dawar. 
charred (of wood), iidiis. 
cheap, memiirah. 
cheat to, menipu, meinnsiiig. 
cheek the, bingal, ilan. 
chest the, kubah. 
chew (betel-nut), magintat. 
chief a, niaiiob, nliin maiioh. 
child,, dalaing: darangang, an 
infant. 

chin, saludah. 
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chilly, mesimoli: mesimnaiL 
to shiver with cold, 
clipped {of a Made, dc,), 
mapiraiig. 

choke to, kadanan. 
choked iip (as a hloivpipe), 
matitan: (as a ditch or 

stream ) m asu kong. 
choose to, (J/) pileli. 
chop, potiil. 

cicada, bintakar, sasing, ganga- 
rak. 

cinnamon, keningan, 
circumcise, pinapod. 
clap the hands to, manapap. 
clean {ad].), iiapapuau, nisa- 
sail : to clean pinupuan, isasih. 
clear, taraiig, niatarang: {of 
water), menining. 
clever, (M) pandei, mapandei: 

(sensible), makagoang. 
climb, inengkeiiah. 
close {to shut), niagangab: 

(imper.) angabih. 
close to (near), memad. 
close together {crowded), ma- 
kodat. 

cloth, lainpei. 

clothes, (3./) pakaian: v. 
^ Dress.^ 

cloud, diitoli, gaim. , 
•cloudy (of the shy), jinomud. 
cluck to {of a hen), menim- 
piikak. 

clump of trees, piirn, sempu- 
man. 

cluster of fruit, sampnngoh. 
pmigoh: of coconuts, sampa- 
pab. 

coal, (3/) arang. 
coarse, (3/) inakasar: {of 
texture, Sc.), raakabhlu. 
coat, kawal: sampot, a coat 
made of deerskin, timbadan 
hide, &c. 

coax to, kojiir, dumojur. 
cobra, mentakag: bantu, the 
hamadryad, 
cock, tendah. 
cock-fight, mentnrapih. 


cockroach, lipiis. 
coconut, piasan. 
coconut-she 1 1 , ranggnt. 
coin, closin. 

col^ {of tveather), mesimoh : 
niesimnan^ to shiver with cold : 
{of substances, water, £c.) 
masaroi. 

cold in the head to have, 
magosiid, 

collect to, semimpong. 
collide to, in aka pan tapak. 
comb, siidai: {of a code). 
tanggir. 

come, domatong, datong: 
{imper.) kiieh: kueh dog- 
itn/ come here, 
commence, menimpnn. 
companion, dangan. 
compete, luma wan. 
complete, kaiiun, mennkod: 

‘ to complete, mokod. 
conceal, semambimih. 
conceited, makomoh, suman- 
tuh. 

conduit, tabarnsoh. 
confess, (3/) meriakiin. 
connect, natiiiigul: {imper.) 
tuiignlok. 

connection {have connection 
with), makindnh, magint: 
mengkamatah, to make an as- 
signment with a person, 
conquer to, (M) menang. 
constipated, tiabal: natiaba- 
Ian, constipation, 
contented, masenang goang. 
contents, suang: kandok 
snang, empty, 

coo (of doves), meningknrok. 
cook to, mangsak, mengangsak : 
dapuan, a kitchen, the centre 
of a Miirnt house where the 
fire is made. 

cooking-pot, (ilf) periok. 
corn Indian, bndit. 
corner a, pantiknan. 
corpse, {M) bangkei. 
correct, topnd, kepioh. 
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cotton, gapas: sariban, the 
cotton tree. 

cough to, mengknkol. 
coiiiit to, iiiaiiak, meiigiapun. 
country, pamagimaii. 
cousin, pabiTkat: pabiikaf ig- 
iincloli, a first coiisiii: pabn- 
kat pagindiiolp, 2nd cousin : 
pahiikat pangiiitaloh, 3rd 
eoiisiii. 

coA^er to, tetubin. 
coward, cowardly, inataloh. 
.crab, 'karas, 'gagwoli. ■ 
cracked, limiatak. 
crocodile, tambiiaia. 
crooked, ialingkoiig. 
cross to, inemeripag, padipag. 

dumipag. 
crow a, beng'kak. 
crow to {of a coch), niening- 
kurok, 

crowded, masarah, meramei. 
cry (to weep) y mentangili. 
cry out to, luniakiiih. 
cucumber, sangup. 
curlew, tagilok. 
curly (of liair)y kulanggot. 
mennriongkok. 

current of a stream, lintagiip. 
curse to, inaguras. 
custom, (J/) -adat. 
cut to, mengorot, (imper.) ko- 
rotoh: {to ckop, tvitli a pa- 
rang) napidis, (imper.) padi- 
soh. 

cut in 2 pieces (to split). 

napotul, (imper.) potoloh. 
cut down (jungle, d’c.), men- 
tagad : dumilik, to clear un- 
dergrowth. 

D. 

dam to, mengalad. 
dam a, aladan. 
damage to, nariuisai. 
damar, salong. 

dance to, mensaiaii: luliing- 
unan, a spring platform used 
for dancing : koilulunggun, 
one of the steps of this dance : 


magititikas, to dance alone., 
holding and beating a gong:: 
magodncl, to dance alone, in. 
the "Dnsiin fashion, with arms 
outstretched, 
dangerous, inabisa. 
daring, baiiiii. 
dark, merimdoni. 
daughter, anak doandok, dala*- 
iiig doandok. 

day, odoh: mocloh, morning,, 
wdien the sun is high, 9 or 10 
o'clock: tumanipakodoli, mid- 
day, the sun oyeriiead ^ 
mapulid, iiianuil, early after- 
noon, 3 p.m. : topongsisid 
odoh, late afternoon, 5 or 6 
p.m. 

day after tomorrow, saiigodoh 
sasiiab. 

day ■ before ■ yesterday, sanda 
daih, sangodoii daih: k in o- 
days’ time ’ kataloh : everr 
day sangodoii odoh. 
daybreak (dawn)j, niatawaiig. 
dazzling, inagasil. 
dead, mopatoi. 
deaf, mal3ungaL 
dear (e.vpensire) . matanu. 
debt, (M) utang. 
deceive, menipu, meniiising. 
decide, nokat. 
deep, mendaliiin. 
deer, (the sainlmr) payoh, tani- 
l.)ang : ( l)arking (leer ) tiigau 

( mouse-deer ) kaduan . 
delirium, to talk in, magam- 
puang. 

demand to, mikiaiiih. 
dented (as a blade) ^ mapirang.. 
deny to, magalili. 
descend to, tiimun, indiwali. 
detest, mararamuh. 
dew, taridoh, bala])au. 
diarrhoea to have, menta- 
burus. 

die, mopatoi. 

different, bokun : (of different 
hinds) nakapinarisusuai. 

difficult, masusah. 
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‘dirt (refuse) y sakiit. 

-dirty, bejaniiit., salt, makasait: 

(of wafer) main tut. 

•disease, (J/) penyakit: balik, 
the skin disease, known as 
i 'M) Mialang/ 
dislike, niararamuh. 
distant, malucL 
distrust, ka mintopncL 
disturb, (d/) mengacban. 
dive to, mentoliip, tumoliib. 
divide to, taiad. 
divorce, malhntas: mikiintas, 
to ask for divorce, 
do, anuan, paknan. 
do not, don’t, kai. 
dog, assnb : nkoli, a puppy. 
door, uni pun. 
dove, kokorok. 

down to go, tunimi, indiwab. 
downstream, dahugus: to go 
downstream, mempiugus. 
dowry, puriit : pibali, the mar- 
riage gift from a father to his 
daughter, formerly equal to 
half the amount of the dowry, 
now equal to the excess of the 
dowry over $6'0. 
drag to, dalatiin. 
dragon, tembaka. 
drain a, (if) parit, susungoi. 
draw (to pidl)^ logutun, dala- 
tiiii : (fo engrave, £c.) me- 
batik. 

dream, inopih : to dream, ma- 
ginopih- 

dress, (if) pakaian: kawal, a 
coat: tapih, a short skirt: 
abag, a ' ehawat ' : jiruk, In- 
liiku, large wicker headdresses, 
drift to, mabas. 
drink, menginum, inumok. 
drive away, pagiduun : me- 
muoh, to drive a^vay birds 
from a padi-field., 
drop to, matoh, meratoh. 
drop a, turn oh. 
drought mongo dob. 


drown to, losud, nalosud: cf. 
' nopatai ioh losud timpok ioh 
nadusoh susungoi ’ : (he was 
drowned while swimming the 
river). 

drunk, magaup. 
dry (adj.), mapuah, natog; 
to dry in the sun nianog, 
tugoli : to dry over a tire 
salagun. 
duck, iitik. 
dumb, bnngangaug. 
dun to, sika, meiisika. 
dung, tetai. 

during, timpok: ef, ^mamok 
nopatoi iiuh timpok penabuh 
ill ’: (many people died dur- 
ing the small-pox epidemic 
dusk, mundom. 
dust, agis. 

dwarf a, kinumotog. 
dysentry to have, mentaburLis 
dll dah. 

' E. 

ear, teliiigali. 
earring, sanggal. 
early, mensarap : matawang, 
early morning, dawn, 
earth, (if) tanali. 
eat to, menakan. 
echo, tumiwau. 

eclipse (of sun)^ tinolum nia- 
ru, (lit. a spirit ” is swal- 
lowing) . 

eddy, diruli : also used for the 
circular markings on a buf- 
falo’s hair: (cf. Malay pn- 
sar ’). 

edge, popxid: on edge^ (of the 
teeth) masiog. 
effort to make an, iri. 
egg, taloh: to lay, tumaloh: 
memabak, to hatch eggs : 
memamut, to sit on eggs; 
bnnsut, the nesting place, of 
a hen, 

elastic (ad/.), lumanat. 
elbow, (M) siku. 
elephant, gadingan. 
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.else, what else? bagoh, atok 
bagoli ? 

emaciated, metnkal. 
embers, bah. 
embrace, magorok. 
emigrate to, niapindali, ma- 
claiigkat. 

empty, kaiidok siiaiig. 
end -the, upocl, miinjok, 
enemy, siiniangod. 
energetic, merajiii. 
enough, samah, siikiip. 
enquire to, mengininat, moipo- 
marab. 

entangled, iiagaguliokiid. 
enter, miiiTiipas, makasubiil. 
entreat, mikianili. 
envy to, mcsoliin. 
equal, nagagiindoh. 
escape to, niagicloli. 
evening, miindoiri, merundom. 
every, ngai ngai. 
evil, meraht. 

exceedingly, kepioh, ka nara- 
‘ riioi. 

exchange, magalid. 
expensive, niatang. 
explode to, lumapot. 
extinguish, lasaih;, niemalasali. 
eye, mataii matok : makiidat, % 
make eyes/ 

eyebrow, bulangkoDg, kudat. 
eyelash, kariap, 

F, 

fable, tarmd, siisuili. 
face, burns, 
faint to, memiikad. 
faint {not clear), as a footprint, 
iiapali, iialiilu. 

fall to, matob, ineratoli; {of 
a tree) narnacl. 
fallow, melanaii. 
famine, bitilih. 

far, malnd: as far as, disum, 
domisiim, makasaboi : cf. 

^mengkeuah tetaiin domisum 
limbus nanoh ’ (to climb a 
tree to its very top.) 


fast, keribok, mahjag. 

fasten to, mengkaput. 

fat, melaboiig: (noun) lomok. 

fate, saluad. 

father, amak, ])apa. 

father-in-law, maiigiwaii. 

fathom, {}[) depa. 

fear, mala, matalau, 

feast, si lad: to give a feast,. 

mensilad. 
feather, biilu. 
feeble, ' ka ka aru.^ 
feed, meiiakan ; (at the breast), 
tomitili. 

feel, perasahan. 

fell to {jungle, dr.), dumilik,. 

mentagad. 
female, doandok. 
fence, ampiia, pagar. 
fern, arnsap : ariisa]i maganak,. 
a kind of fern, lioiled and 
eaten by women when preg- 
nant. 

fetch, ibitah. 

feud, sangnd: to have a feud,. 

mengsangud. 
fever, siiinariim. 
few, makorelu 
fibre, bebiiton. 

field, alab: rajiaiu a wet padi- 
iield. 

fierce, mesangit. 
fight, mengkeragan, : magaga- 
biih, to wrestle : of cocks 
mentnrapih. 

file, (J/j kikir: to file the 
teeth, magasali dipun : to 
walk in single file maususii- 
noh, mansnnoh. 
fill to, masuaiig, me])anoh. 
fin {of fish), kiwas. 
find, iiiekaiap, merampataii r 
ef. ^ iiim noh ioh makasaboi 
du merampataii ^ : (look for 
it till you find it. ) 
fine {adj,), mainseu: {of tex- 
ture, £c.) mahlus. 
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■finger, karhuloli : tatiiigkis, the 
little linger : V kandok n^ga- 
ran/ the third finger : lung- 
kiiih, the second finger : 
tutaroh, the first finger: 
tutumpoh, the thumb, 
finger-nail, saliudoh. 
finish, nokiid: ef, kapoioh no- 
kiid akii menakan (I have not 
yet finished eating) : makaih, 
‘ it is finished (M. ^ sudah 
habis '). 

fire, apui: to set on fire, ine- 
nunsnl. 

fire-fly, anninipiid. 
firewood, sidiian. 
firm, matagap. 

first first of all, pun noli gar- 
ing, ini pun. 

fish a, pait: to fish {luith net) 
jala, meningjala : to fish 
{with line) mcngapun: to 
fish {-with tiiha) nioipenoh. 
fish-trap (of hanihoo), saluid: 
sibur, a kind of kelong/ 
banked round with earth, 
fish-hook, apon. 
fist, angomun: tempokim, to 
strike with the fist, 
flag, (M) ])andera. 
flap the wings, meninkabur. 
flat, merantei. 
flatter to, mangumpod : 

{ini per,) impodoh. 
flea, tuntuluinoh : to search for 
flea*, in the head, mensisik: 
(nieningkntu, to perform this 
office for another person.) 
flee to, magidoh. 
flesh, daging. 
float, Inniantob, lumapog. 
flood, nienipaliud : (Bokan, 
mantuh.) 

floor, ^sulig: lulungunan, a 
spring dancing-floor, 
flour, (M) tepong. 
flower, biisak. 

fly a, bungkulut: pikud, the 
horse-fly. 
fly to, mensiab. 


flying-fox, bangkaiit. 
foam, pntah. 

fold to, lapotun: fold the 
arms, to stand with arms fold- 
ed niasongkipiil. 

follow, suniugnt, inaiali : cf. 
maiah du siisimgoi inakasaboi 
du siikp ngitu, , follow the 
river up to the lint: maiah 
dagiih, to obey, 
food, akanan, lutuh. 
fool, palui. 
foot, keraiani. 
footmark, baiak. 
forbid, mensawai. 
forehead, diidoh. 
forget, limuan, nialimuan. 
forgive, makiasih, 
formerly, gariiig. 
fort, {M) kota. 
fortune, saluad. 
foul, bajamut, salt, makasait. 
founder {of a hoat)^ domojoh. 
fowl, manok, piak: magorok, 
to call fowls, 
fox, flying, bangkaut. 
freckle, freckled, tetaih bun- 
gulut. 

free, lumapas: to set free 
malabus: {imper,) labusih, 

fresh, baguh : {of water) ma- 
paloh. 

friend, dangaii;, amod. 
frightened, niaMlp mataloh : 
pasatuntor, to shake with 
fright. 

frog, bunong, beringkatak. 
from, intod: atok intod moh? 

= where have you come from ? 
front in, giiitiiong, gintnongaii. 
fruit, {M) huah : piinti, the 
banana : lanipun, the durian : 
suah^ kulapis, the lemon: 
maiigga, the mango: mang- 
gis, mangusteen: liuni;, the 
tembadak : kalambuku, the 
‘ rambutan ’ : * tempasak, the 
^ kapaias ^ : kian, the ^ tarap ^ : 
nangko, the jack-fruit, nang- 
ka. 
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full, panoli, niapanoli: {con- 
faming something) maka- 
siiaiig : (2if. keiiyang) ixasob. 

full-ffioon, niansarawaiig. . 

O.. . 

gad about, to niengambei: 
j'lagambei^ a lover: (of a 
■iroiiian) mikiambei. 
gain (to win\, mmmigi (pro- 
fit) IllltOIlg. 

gall, (21) ampadii. 
gambler, (21) gaiiibir, 
gamble, iiiempapakaa- 
game a, raagaiaiB. ; ■ \;: 
garden, tetaiimi, kabiiii. 
gather ( , meiigaimm : 
(imper.) ananioli : (inirans.) 
tiinong, 

gaze (stare at) y magiloi. 
genuine, to|3Ucl, keiDioli. 
get, makalap : ( imper , ) alapoli. 

get into, makasubiil: lasaili 

apni iiiiih, makasul)al lisim 
iniili inatoli kii : (put out that 
lire, tlie smoke gets into my 
eyes). 

ghost, kragaiiaip tentolong, 
ambiriioh, berioly, keragioh : 
kragaaan, ghosts of the dead 
(invisible) : tentolong, ghosts 
supposed to have the ])o-\ver 
of carrying ]}eople u]3 trees : 
mnbiriioh, supposed to follow 
people in the jungle and an- 
noy them, not to cause death : 
berioh, gliosts that always 
cause death ; keragioh, ghosts 
that haiuit the jnngle : (sup- 
posed to eat people), 
giddy, magiruh iriih, manam- 
pehroh : maganauipad, to 
see stars.’^ 
girdle, abut, 
girl, cloaiidok. 
give, anih. 

go, go away, mogad : (imper.) 
magidoh. 

go down, tomakad. 


go in,- miimpas, makasubiil. k 
go home, miilih, makolih. 
go out, semerurak. 
goad to (enj. a 'bnf'aJu). nieno- 
bok. ' 

goat, (i!f ) kambing. 
goitre the, anna'ok. 
gold, (21) mas. , / 
gong, (.¥) agoiig: taiibiin, a. 
large gong: tawak tawak. 
ehenang (J/) cheiiang. 
good, mainseii. 

good-bye (to a person going), 
iigad kanali: (io a person 

remain i tig ) t ioh kanali. 
gourd, mantisLin. 
gradually, ipipiioh. 
grandfather, akih. peiiakih. 
grandmother, pen gad ti. 
grandson or ' -daughter, ' ka- 
maniaii. 

grass, sakot: alap, the lalang 
grass. , 

grasshopper, kapoll.: 

grave a, lobong: suiup loi)ong.. 

great, maiioh. 

greedy, maddht. 

green, melinsih. 

ground, taiiah. 

grow, tumoli. 

growl, meiiongur. 

grunt, (of a pig) menangkiis.. 

gums the, siiisihin. 

gun, (21) sena])ang. 

guide to, mempagiilol'i. 

gutter, (Ji) parit, siisungoi. 

n. 

hack to, iiiengkolog. 
hair, abok: nabbas. a lock of’ 
hair, 

hair-pin (of hone, or irorjj). 
timbuk. 

Iiaif, (21} sheiigah. 
halo (of the m oo n ) , i no m a n gka . . 
halt to, to.mangris. 
hammer, (of a giin ) kiimda- 
kuda: hammer to, papaki. 
hand, longuii. 
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•liandful a, sagon2:on : ^ two 

liandsfiil ’ san^akop. 
fiandle, {of a parang or knife) 
iihiaii : {of a spear or hloio 
pipe) taiiguran: iitin, the 
part of the ])lade that goes in- 
to the handle. 

Iiang to, tehriknn. 

hard {of substances) niakiitiib: 

{difficult) masusah. 
harvest to, menantab. 
hat, (Jf ) topi : salnkup, a 
large wicker hat. 

-hatch to, memabak. 
hatchet, (heliong) panali. 
hate to, mararamuh. 
haul to, sintakim, logiit. 
have, has,'*' makondoh. 
hawk, kanoih. 
he, disoh, ioh. 

head, iilii: ingguhiin, nakalap 
ulig to take a head, 
headman, iiliin inaiioh. 
headland, pnloiig. 
heap a, piimpun. 
hear, inegining, moiiginhig : 
kapoli iiokeniiig aku du ban- 
snr^\' (I have not 3'et had 
news) . 

heart, (* jantong ■) pusnh : 

{'hati') goang. 
heavy, magat. 
heel the, tiniob. 
heel to {of a boat), liiniing- 
gang. 

heir, (M) waris. 
help to, indangan. 
hen, piuian, papuiian. 
her, (v. him, his). 

herd, of cat lie paniin : sam- 
panun. 

here, dogitiu 

hiccough to, inensikok, nieu- 
sadn. 

hide to, semainbiini : (of ani- 
mals) kungkung, kiilit. 
high, mesawat. 
high water, niempaliiid, lincl. 


hill, tidong. 
him, ioh. 
hip the, awak. . 
his, ioh tampoh: naiioli, after 
the noun = Malay -nya. 
hiss to, (as a snake) meman- 
^gong. 

hit to, memalambah: {with 
the open hand) tepapnn, lapi- 
snn : {with the fst) teni- 

biikon. 

hold, onggoiok. 

hold {contain)^ masuarig. 

hole, berongoh. 
hollow, ka masuang. 
home to go, miilih, makolih. 
honey, lating men ingot, 
hook, apun : mengapun, to tlsh 

with a line. 

hook onto to, nakait: {irn- 
per. ) kaitoh. 
hope to, niengarap. 
horn, sangau: menangaii, to 
attack with the horns, to butt, 
hornbill, the tuntudun. 
hornet, surim. 

horse, (d/) kuda: igioh, a 
mare : to ride a horse, masak 
kuda. 

horse-fly, pikud. 
horse-leech, limbata. 
hot, melassn, (pungent) ma- 
podos. 

house, baliii. 
how? atok kosun na: 
how many times? kain kurra. 
how much? kurra. 
how long? kurra boi. 
howl to {as a dog), mogaum. 
huge, inaiioh. 
humpbacked, mabunkor. 
hungry, maitilan. 
hunt to {with dogs), mem- 
bugah: pamajaling, inaja- 

ling, to hunt with clogs, using 
noo?es of rotan (jaling) : 
{stalk) niengkakab. 


^'Mokondoh, used in sense of Malay either is, are or have, has, 

or used with a verb to express past tense, as Mokondoh bilin noh daki, — 
he sent me a message: mokondoh domatong, — he is coming. 
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hurry, keribok, maiinsoli^ di- 
baki. 

hurt, kiiiadiial: (imper.) ka- 
diialoh : cf . 'kai kadiialoii tiliin 
iiiiili ’ (doidt liurt that man.) 
husband, dalakl. 
hush ! tiiloii I 
husk (of grain) y apol. 
hut,',(^^-^) sulap. 

L ■■ 

I, aku, kuih: (daki = me), 
idiot, paloj. . 

idle, mat i ad. 

it {}wl C'f. iiambat iioh 

};)oioli berai domatoiig dogitii;’^ 
(if YOLi meet him tell him to 
come) ; raakapaiidei aku 
pohteiitn dll ka indangan kii^^ 
(if I iiad known I would not 
have helped him), 
ignorant, jjaloh ka maindaram. 
iguana, taraioh : kanibok, the 
tree iguana. 

ill, somakit, mesakit, niedul: 
inasanadaii, very ill, the last 
stages. 

ill-tempered, marigogut, nia- 
sarok mangit. 

illegitimate, anak pungoli. 
imitate to, baiak haiak. 
immediately, daiitu, tarns, 
impede to, niensawai. 
impropriety to behave with, 
niengkamatah. 

impudent (M) korang ajar, 
in, inside, dilalam. 
increase to, tiimpok. 
incur to, makoiioh, niaintupan. 
india-rubber, piilut malamih. 
Indian corn, biidit. 
indolent, matiad. 
industrious, merajin. 
inexperienced, kapoioh main- 
daram. 

infant, daragang. 
infectious, (If) jangkit. 
inform to, berai. 
information, bansur. 


inhabit, memagiin: pagiin, a. 

dwelling place, a village, 
injure, niabinasa. 
inlaid, peropok, fastened in.. 

like a nail in a wall, 
inland, (ilf) darat. 
inquire, meiigimuat, imiiaton. 
insane, niakoliis. 

■insect,' (J/)' binataiig. 
insipid, mapaloh. 
inspect, (M) meiiiereksa. 
insult to, iiiiih,' mongiiiuh. 
intend, me.-agali, 
intercourse' tO' ■ have- with,; 

magiut, makindiih. 
inter to, lobong. 
interest {on utoneij), anak. 
interpreter, (d/) jundihasa. 
interrupt, sumob daguh. 
intoxicated, megauk. 
invite to, menim|)ag. 
iron, (J/) besi. 
is, makoiidob. 
island, piiru. 

itch itchy, niatol: kagal, the 
itch, O' kuclh : kurap, ring- 
worm. 

ivory, gading. 

J. 

jacket, kawal. 

jagged (m a knife edge), ma- 
pirang. 

jail, teliuigkoh, {lit, stocks). 
jar a, paiungaii : kakanau, a 
^tajau’: kibnt, berlua, a 

‘ kal-jok.^ 
jaw, ajai. 
jealous, raaiingot. 
jeer to, makakudit. 
join, sum pat. 

joint of bamboo, (Jf ) bukii. 
jolt, tegogun. 
journey, mogad, mugad. 
juice, makadiih. 
jump to, timiiigkurok, temiu- 
dak. 

jungle, kasarawaii : gimbahan., 
virgin jungle: nohmok, 

, secondary growtli, ^ blukar.’ 
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just, topud, kepioli. 
just now, (laTtoh hagoh: ba- 
goli ioli domatoiig, lie is just 
coming. 

K. 

keen (sliarp), malais. 
keep, memponan : (imper.) 

pempoiioli. 

kick to, tiinub, meiinunl). 
kidneys the, aiia’kawa. 
kill, iioniatoi: (iinper.) potoi- 
oh. 

kind (sort), (M) bangsa. 
kind-hearted, iiiaiiiseii, mam- 
seii goaiig- 

kindle, {e.g, a fire)^ pamiag, 
inemiad. 

kingfisher, tawakir: niantiS; 

a small species, 
kiss to, magarok. 
kitchen, dapnan. 
knee, atud. 
kneel, magaratiid. 
knife, pais: buroiig, a ‘pa- 
rang.’ 

knot, timpagas: to tie a knot 
menimpagas. 

know, luapaiidei, ])aiidei: en- 
daiili, “I don’t know”: (he 
acquainted with) makolig; 
moligan. 

knuckle, {21) biikii. 

L, ■■ 

labour, (21 ) kreja. 
laden heavily laden, mapanob. 
laden to,' pasuangun. 
lalang-grass, alap. 
ladder, tukad. 
lame, mangkuda. 
lament to, matangih. 
land (as opposed to sea)^ (x¥) 
darat : katanan. 
land to, {from a hoat)^ mang- 
ingtanan. 
language, daguli. 
lap to, (as a dog drinking). 
dumilai. 


3 * 39 '' . 

large, mail ol i , m aknl ii ]i . 
lasso, a sarigiit : to lasso.. 

menigot : (ini per.) sigotoii.. 
last (to endure), metalian. 
last (of lime, d*c.), taurih. 
last night, diindom daili. 
late, lainhei, melamboi. 
lately, daitoli. 
laugh to, makakndit. 
lay (to place), ])ulai, polioh. 
lay eggs, tamaloli. 
lead (to guide), iriempaguluh : 
(as a buffalo, J’-r., with a 
rope) dalatiin. 
leaf, ( 21 ) dami. 
leak leaky, lauasan. 
lean (thin), mahikal. 
lean to, mempiras, y)asaiidigiim 
leap, timingkiu'ok, teniindak. 
learn, maganad. 
leave {7;m/^y. ), pauantan : (in- 
t rans. ) mngad. 

leech, limpndii, limbutang: 

liinbata, a horse-leeeli. 
left, kait. 

left-handed (of a person), 
iiatoiigkait. 

leg, (foot) keraiam: (whole 
leg) sempaiiau, sakiikur. 
legend, timud, siisuili. 
lemon, siuib, kulapis. 
lend to, midali. 
leprosy, gamiih, losok. 
let (to allow), gamah. 
let go, mala])iisan. 
level, merantei, nagagiuidoli. 
lick, tilah. 

lie (to tell a lie), magambiit. 
lie down, mikikolong : (on 

the hack) luniangkid : [07i 

the face) lumog: (on the 

side) tuinehging. 
life, peniaw. 

lift, niatarili : cf. magat kepi- 
pioh ka matarili ku, it is ex- 
ceedingly heavy, I cannot lift 
it. 

light to (e.g. a fire), ipamiag,. 
memiad, madoki. 
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lightning, ganit, ttmgkilap, ki- 


lap: meninisih, to be struck 
by ligli tiling, 
like to, mesagah. 
like, (similar) naguiKloli. 
lime a, kiilapis. 
lime, [eaten with sirih) apog. 
limpid, meniiiing. 
line, kiimiting: (of the palm 
of the hand) bambnrut ka- 
rincloh: ef. niogilai dii barn- 
bur iit karindoii memad ioh 
matawang: it is early morn- 
ing, one can distinguish the 
lines of one's hand, 
lip, miinong. 

listen to, mengining, inegining. 
little (of size), mosat, mebo- 
dok: (of quantity) kosat. 
live to, biag: (to inliaMt) 

memagiin: pagun, a village: 
sampagim, to live in the same 
village as another, 
liver, angkaiau. 
living (alive), tinambiag. 
lizard, house- amhiruoh baloi: 

grass-lizard garang. 
load a, magibah : to load pasu- 
angun. 

lock of hair, (unbound) 
naobas: tininbukip a lock of 
hair bound and kept together 
with a hairpin : timbuk.'^) 

locust, kapoh, kakaiak, 
log, tetaun. 
loin-cloth, abag. 
lonely, masiruk. 
long, mawad: (of iime) ma- 
boi : kurra inaboi, kurra boi ? 
= how long? 

long ago, nakalaiid iioioh. , 
long for to, mesagah. 
look at to, mogiioi. 
look for, iiim, megimn, ma- 
kiiim. 

^ look out ilai. 
loose (adj,) maluag: loose to. 
mala b 11 sail, 

lose, nietatag: (get the worst 
of) mala. 


lose one’s way, iiiakaraiaii. 
loss, (21 ) riigi. 
louse, kiitu, kuacl. 
love to make, diimojur. 
lovely, maiiiseu: (of perso 7 is) 
mapasau, mainseii. 
lover a, ]:)aganibei. 
low, mediwah. 

low tide, inosat, timog iiiosat. 
luck, sal 11 ad. 
lucky, saluad inainseu. 
lunatic, niakolus. 

M, 

mad, niakolus. 
maiden a, daraln 
maize, budit. 
male, kiisoi. 
make, aniian, pakiiaii. 
man, uliiin kusoi. 
mane (of a horse), tetabir, 
manggo the, (M) mangga. 
mangrove, [21.) bakau. 
many, mam ok : (numerous) 

mawas : domassam in a was. 

heavy rain : how many ? kain 
korali. 

mare, igiolp, kiida igioh. 
mark, (21 } taiida: haiak, a 
footmark ; pinututan, mark 
of an auimal by catting its 
tail: to mark (e.g. a tree hy 
blazing) mebatiri. 
marry (of a man), magagalns: 
(of a woman) magaguat, 
mempapurut: (piirnt, a 

dowry) : nioi]jaiiudong, to 
ask in marriage, 
marsh a, losok. 
mat, iam. 
match, pendidip. 
matter (pus), (21) nan ah. 

. matter, "what’s ' the atok iia-, 
koran ? 

mattress, (21) tilani. 
me, daki. 

mean, (stingy) niakalit 
measure to, tukoh. 
meat, (.1/) daging. 
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medicine, (M) iihat: tetapis, 
.native medicine, 
meet, nambat, .inatuka^ inakam- 
])Ut. 

melt, tumaiioli, inaj)nsoli. 
mercy, makiasili. 
message to send a, niamiiin, 
balinin. 

mew {of a cal), dagnh. 
middle, (J/) teiigah. 
midwife, mangnngoi. 
milk, gat as: to milk mema- 

gah: tomitih, to feed at the 
breast. 

mimic to, l)aiak baiak. 
mina (the bird), tioli. 

mind, iierer mi n d ’ ) gamah 
iioioli. 

mine, aku taiu])o}i : aku (Id) 
kiiih, iL'.-ed after nomi they 
govern, as in Malay: 

mingle to, paganionguh. 
mist, dandanian, garni, 
mistake to make a nialinuiaii. 
mistrust, ka inintopnrL 
mix, [)agamongii].L 
moist, inasah. 

moment, sangkiiurrad: cf. 

sangkiiiurad da moiun, ka 
.maboi aku : (wait a mo- 
ment, I won't be long.) 
money, clnsin. 

monkey, jibniaii, the ^kerah^: 
gabok, the berok: kalawat 
the wall wail ^ : dnngoih, the 
long nosed, monkey : kagoioh, 
tlie ' mawas * (orang iitaii). 
month, (21 ) hiilan. 
moon, (21) biilan: niansara- 
wang, full moon: kasisilali. 
new moon. 

more, inakalaliih bagoh. 
mortar, (for pomidlng rice) 
tutiian. 

mosquito, namok. 
mosquito-net, kabiiiian. 
mother, inab, pangiiiah: cf. 
" a tar inah mob ’ : = (M) ^pnki 
mak^: (a term of abuse), 
m o t h e r- i n - law, mangi wan. 


mountain, tidong. 
moustache, jarnb. 
mouse, (21) tikus. 
mouth the, kabang: moutli of 
a river nagalongan, alongan. 
move (inlrnns,), madangkat : 

(trans‘.) balidb. 
much, mamok. 

mud muddy, .losok: (muddy,,. 

of ivaier) malutiit. 
mule, (df) kladi. 
m u r d e r to, mematol : ( i mpe r. )■ 

potoiob. 
muscle, 11 at. 

music, dagiib: kuUntang, a 
kind of violin, made of bam- 
boo, with rotan strings: seni- 
potun, a kind of bamboo dute.. 
my, aku tampoh, knib tampob.. 

N. 

nail, (2J) pakii: linger-nail 
salindoli. 
naked, liimabas. 
name, ngaran : ' atok ngaran 

siisiiiigoi dogitii? ’ (what is- 
the name of this river?) 
nape of neck, impus. 
narrate to, noinarab, panaran. 
narrow, mapisok. 
nasty, merabt, ka mainsen. 
nationality, (21) bangsa. 
navel, piisut. 

near, memad :' nakodat, to gO' 
near, to approach, 
nearly, memad: memad ioh 
mopatoi, be nearly died, 
neck, liog. 
need to, mesagab. 
need, (nonn) pasagaii: cf. 
‘'atok pasagaii mob^’: w.hat 
do yon want 
needle, sabnl. 
nephew, aknn. 
nest, tambnnaii. 
net (for fishing), jala, penakat. 
nettle a, (with large stinging 
leaves) ariipui. 
never, kai gimdub. 
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new, bagiih : bagiili , is used . al- 
so in the sense of ' then only h 
( as Mahyv ^ bharii ’ ) : cf . 

iiasili biisalv iniih, baguli ioh 
tuiivuh,'' (water those flowers 
and then they will grow) : 
in a in sea niolong^’: (set the 
"" painiag dii apiii^, bagnh om 
fire going and then w-e can 
sleep in comfort), 
news, bansnr. 
nice, niainsein 
niece, akun. 

night, diindom, niundom. dnn- 
dom daily, last night, 
nightjar the, labok. 
nimble, mepinit. 
nip to, kadiit. 

•nipple (of breast)^ titih. 
no, not, ka, s-alah. 
noise, mohtalp magutah, min- 
dagnli. 

nonsense, paloi. 
noose, sarignt: sigotnn, to 
catch with a noose, to lasso, 
nose, adong: inaginsingor, to 
blow the nose. 

not any, none, kandok : kaiioh. 
not at all, ka gimdoh. 
not enough, ka siikup, ka 
samah. 

notch a tree to, mebatin. 
notched (of a blade) ^ mapi- 
rang. 

now, daiitii. 
numb, orodiin. 

numerous, nniwas: doinassam 
inawas, heavy rain, 
nurse to, hebiiun: tomitih, to 
feed at the breast. 

0 , 

oath, mopatod : take an oath 
mo])atotl, niagibiit. 
obey, niaiali dn dagiih. 
oblong, taigagawad. 
obstinate, knnmras. 


obstruct to, . liiinawaii. , 
obtain, niekalap. ■ 
ocean, dat. 
odd,' (M) heraii. 
odour, niowoli. 
of (possessive )y tainpoh. 
offence, ( J/ ) salali. 
offended, mechil goang. 
often, niasarok. 

oil, piad : Piad tanali, kerosine 
oil: Piad tetann, the sap of 
a tree, 
old, niatiia. 
omen, aiigai. 
on, disawat. 
once, ignndoh. 
one, diindoh. 

onion, babawang; (Dalit i.e. 

Peluan dialect bintiidii). 
only, iak. 

open, siikab : to open, siika- 
bun: (imper.) snkabih. 
opium, (M) piiin. 
oppose, mengkeragan. 
opposite, magiiituang. 
orange, siiah. 

‘^or, kia : ^ talah-kia ginii-kia ?/ 

this or that? 
orchid an, sarongih. 
order to, menusuln moipo- 
marah : (imper.) snkiibuli. 
order to put in, nakiting: 

(imper. ) tiiigoh. 
ornament to, mcmatik. 
ornamentation (e.g. on a 
shield) ])atik. 

other, boknn : ef. atok aien 
(atoien) iilun du lioknn-ih?^ 
(where are the other men?) 
ought, (M) patiit, iiiapatiit. 
our, akai tampoh, inoiiolp (used 
aftey the noun it governs, as 
Malay -nya.) 
out outside, liwad. 
oval, taigagawad. 
over, disawat, tiimampak. 


■^Also used in interrogation in the sense of the Malay naka- 

ralong ioh Ma ka-kia. Cf. Makaratong ioh kia ka-kia! — has he arrived 
■or not? 
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'Overcast (of fJie s'kij), jinomiid, 
Jinvolit. 

overgrown, Di'asakut. 
overladen, mapamoh, 
•overturn to, mesasacL ■■ 
owe, magiitaiig. 

•owl, piiak. 
ox, (J/ ) kerbaii. 

P. ' 

.pack «p to, iiieiigkapiit: (wi- 
per.) kaputi. 
package a, inagibali. 
paddle a, kabir: to paddle, 
iBeiigkabir. 
pad!, bilod. 

padi-iield ( hill) , tiiidal : men- 
in dal, domilik, to prepare 
lull padi-tield: (wet) raiian: 
nieiiaras, to prepare a wet 
padi-tield : linawang, the lines 
between (wet) padi when 
planted out : bokok, tlie ridges 
dividing wet padi-fi.elds : ram - 
pud, large receptacle of bark, 
for storing padi. 
pain painful, somakit, mednl. 
■pale, mapasih: (df coloiers) 
niebuloh. 

palm of hand, ]oalad : bam- 
hunit karindoh, tlie lines of 
the palm. 

pant to, magingus : ingiis ingus, 
out of breath, 
paper, (d/) kertas. 
parang, burong : kinamulaU; 
a long sword -sliaped parang: 
paiirang, a ' paraiig hilang.’ 
pass, mensail, ].)antaliban. 
path, ])aian, baian lalas, dalaii. 
pay for, membalai gatang. 

menganih gatang. 
pebble, (21) batu. 
peck, inenindok. 
peel, (21) kulit: to peel nieng- 
knlit : (imper. ) mengkulitih. 
pelt to, memohas, bosoh. 
penalty, sagit. 

pendulous, (of breasts) lum- 
oiud. 


people, ixlnn. 
pepper, ladoh. 
perch to (of birds) , modup. 
perhaps, (J/) barangkaii. 
permit, gamah. 
person, nlim. 
perspire to, umasan. 
persuade, pajaloli. 
phlegm, nsod. 
pick up, alap, menganam. 
pick out, (as a thorn from the 
foot) surah, inemurah: (to 
choose) (Jij pileii. 
picture, (21) gambar: batik^ 
engraving, oruiamentation. 
piece a, taiadan. 
pierce to, tebokun. 
pig (tvild) yhdmig : (domestic) 
bawih. 

pigeon (the p unai ’ ) , tawan : 
(tke “ p unai tanah') limbu- 
kun: (the' per gain’) balud. 

pile a, piimpun, 
pillow, lulunan. 
pimp, (21) beruah. 
pinang, kusob : magintat, to 
chew betel-nut. 
pinch to, kadut. 
pineapple, s-arabak. 
pipe (large, of bamboo), sut: 
tahaga, a small wooden pipe 
with thin bamboo stem: (a 
conduit) tagnrnsoh. 
pitch (resin), salong. 
pitcher-plant the, tntu^yod. 
pitted, (with small-pox.) pilat, 
burns pilat. 

pity, niakasih, niarobat : it is a 
pity nw-obat: ef. “marobat 
patidiii moll piad ih : (it 
is a pity to waste the oil), 
place a, aianan^' pemiilian : to 
place bulihin, nakoluih : (im- 
per.) polioh, 

plain, matarang, matawang. 
plain a, alap. 
plait to, manolampit. 
plan to, (i¥) pakat, mempakat. 
plant to, tinanom, menanam: 
a plant, busak. 
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plantation, tetaiiim. 
plate, lialaiaiL 
play to, niagxs‘aii.ia. 

.pleasant, 'mains-eii. 
plenty plentiful, mainok. 
plot to, (ili ) pakat, mempak^^^^ 
plough to, nieradii. 
pluck to {e,(j. a ffoive?*)^ inoi- 
u]Duh : (a fowl) nxemuboL 

mabuliin. 

plunder to, madamas, domasiin, 
pock-marked, pilat 
point to, turiiok. 
point {the lip)^ iiiuiijok: (a 
lieadlaiid) pulong. 
poison, iimpadaii : tuoh, the 
tuba poison : palig, poisonous 
sap (used for blowpipe darts) : 
binali a poisonous root, mixed 
with palig : liniuan, or 
limbuanan, poisonous leaves: 
(uanie probablv derived from 
iimuari, oblivion : tam- 
km, a poisonous root, 
poisonous, mabisa. 
pole a, luguh: {for punting) 
tiikoL 

poke to, susok, sinusok. 
pool a, luluiuii. 
poor, (d/) miskin, 
populous, masarah, meramei. 
porcupine, tautoiig, lisis. 
post a, iuguli. 

pound to, maniitu: tutu, a 
pounding-stick : tutuaii^ a 

mortar, for pounding padi. 
pour to, liugiiigun, dalinun. 
powerful, maikaiig. 
praise, umpod. 

praise to, impodoli: maki- 
umpod, to boast, 
pregnant, meiiantian, mapang. 
prepare, saniadia, makasedia. 
present to, aiiili. 
present at, daiitu. 
press to, sen do tun. 
pretend, magakal. 
pretty, mainseu: of persons, 
mapasau, mainseu. 
prevent, sawaiini. 
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price,., gatang. ' 
prick to, inatobok, tebokun. 
prisoner, biiuluan, (df) orang" 
salaii. 

probably, (df ) barangkali. 
prop a, tetokud, tetansok: to.. 

prop, natokud, nataiisak. 
property, dapu : maniok dapii., 
rich. 

prostitute, (M) sundaL 
proud, niakomoii, suniantuh. 
prow of boat, jiilong, diulong.. 
puli, logotiin, daiatun: (logo- 
tun, to pidl gontly, daiatun, to 
puli hard ) . 

pull out {as i( [larunf/ from its- 
sheath), butus: {as a root 
from the g round) nieiiubuL, 
pulse the, peiiiaw uat; kibiit 
kibut, to beat {of the pulse).- 
pumpkin, mautisiin. 
pungent, rnapodos. 
punt to, mentukoi. 
punting-pole, tukol. 
puppy, ukoli. 
purpose on, iniiito|)ud. 
pursue, inaiindakup. 
push, sungkaiigun. 
put, baliliih, iiakoliiih: 
per.) polioh. 

put out {to exiinguish) y lasaik. 
putrid, modtoug. 
python the, ineudoluii. 

Q, 

quail the, pi])itau. 
quarrel to, mengkeragaii. 
quarter, (d/ ) sasuku. 
queer, matain])imgob, (df ) ]ie- 
ran. 

question to, mengimuat, imua- 
ton. 

quick, meribok, keribok, mali- 
Jag: (agile) mepinit. 
quiet, be quiet! tiilohl kai 
pagusoh. 

quill (of porcupine) y garit, ka- 
damok. 
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•quiver to, ineinintor : with fear 
pasativntor. 

•quiver of darts {made of dam- 
1)00 kol')ini. 

R. 

race a, (M) l)ano‘sa: to race, 
seiniinbuL 
raft a, gakit. 

rafter {main), ]yc\haiig: simil. 
M. ' hisaar') timpiidokorig, 
dolus. 

raid to, mengaiau. 
rail hand-, kakapitiiii. 
rain, doraassiam : domassani 
inawas, heavy rain: (ef, M. 
hujan lehat '). 
rainbow, bunsirak. 
raise to, kakaton. 
ramrod, luiugiip, 
rape, ginabuh. 

rapid, uiadaras a rapid, rikus. 
rare -ly, inelambat. 
raspberry, surinid. 
rat, (21) tikiis. 
rations, lutuh. 
ravish to, ginabuh. 
raw, lUiatah, bebata. 
reach (arrive at), somaboi, 
makasaboi. 

read, (21) inemacha. 
ready, niakasedia. 
real, topud, kepioh. 
reap, mengatab, mengoniud. 
rear (to bring up), piara. 
rear (as a horse), menterodong. 
receive, niakiiipah, tarima. 
recline, lumangkod: (i\ to 

lie). 

recognize, niakolig. 
red, meriali. 

refuse to, ka mesagah, niatiad. 
refuse (dirt), sakut. 
regret to, mengkada. 
regular (in order), ketingun. 
■relate to, pawaran, nomarah. 
relation, pabukat : magamud. 

to swear relationship, 
rely on, niintopud, malaiisan, 
remain, bantar, minenta. 


remainder the, noantai. 
remember, niaganib, jiniagah, 
(21) ineningat, tomorandalu 
repair to, patarandaiin. 
repeatedly, niasarok. 
replace, magalid. 
replete, nasob. 
reply, magagual, majawab. 
request to, niikiaiiih: a re- 
quest, pakianian. 
reside, memagun. 
resist, liiinawan. 
retire, duniulih, lumogut. 
return (go had'), niulih: 

(give back) paliiiiun. 
revenge, suliaii: to take re- 
venge, suninlih. 
revile, maguras. 
revolve, doniiriih, inadiruh. 
rhinoceros, tembaiungaii. 
rice ( uncooked ) , bagas : (cook- 
ed) nasi : niiimok, unripe 
.rice, cooked, (.M. ^ einping ^) : 
(fermented ) tapei. 
rice-bird, (the ' pipit *’) pirit. 
rich, langkaia, nianiok dapu. 
ride to, inasak, masak kerbau, 
kiula, 

ridge (of a hill), nohig, bolud: 

(between padi fields) bokok. 
right (correct), topud, kepioh: 
(opposed to left) pemidis. 

rigid, mat an. 

ring, (M) chin-chin: (through 
a buffalo's nose) anting, 
ringworm, (21) kiirap. 
rinse (in water), polaiigdongan. 
ripe, mangs-ak. 

rise (get up), somukal: (of 
the sun) siiniilah, makasoroh. 
river, tiinog, susungoi: darai- 
ioh,, upriver : sumulok, to go 
upriver : dabugus, downriver : 
mempiugus, to go downriver: 
memeripag, padipag, to cross 
a river. 

road, sinangkul, dalan. 
rob, madamas, domasim, 

rock a, (M) batu. 
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roll up (e.,g. a mai), paduiiiin. 

baliiiiiiii. 
roof, tap. 

room, pisok : dapuaii, tlie cen- 
tre of a Muriit house, where 
the hre is made: bantiil, the 
raised fiooring romid this 
^ dapiiaii.'’ 
root, bakat. 

rotten (fhcatjed)^ mapasah: 

(pulridj motoiig. 
retail, owoi: owoi sogoh, thQ 
^ retail sega ^ : owoi riniiit, 
the smalb, tliiii rotan: sem- 
aiidni (Malacca cane) lasun: 
tomatas owoi, to collect rotaii. 
to collect rotan. 

round, (adj.) inohrud, (ill) 
biilat. 

round around, (prep.) doini- 
pnd. 

rouse {to ival'en). inengadat. 

kadatoh. 
route a, da Ian. 
row (a h’ne), kumiting. 
row (a noise) ^ niohtah, magu- 
tah, page soil, 
rub to, puiainn. 
rubber mdia-, paint malamih: 
(hard) ligaian. 

rubbish, sakut: {nonsense) 
paloi. 

rude, (di) korang ajar, 
rumour a, bansnr. 
rump the, tabing. 
run to, nmgidoh, semimbnl. 
run against (collide), maka- 
pantapak. 
rust -ty, tognr. 

sad, merobatan: (= M. sayang). 
saddle, (.¥) sela. 
sago, iiiatok. 
sago-palm, renibia. 
saliva, idis, nsod = engus, 
(phlegm.) 
sallow, mapasih. 
salt, iisih. 


salt water, tiniog rnajiadih. 
salt-lick a, mesiipon. 
sand, agis, 
sandfly, rangit. ■ 
sap (of . tree), piiiiit. piad. 
tetami. 

satisfied, maseuaiig goang: 
maiiisen noaiin: isaled) na- 
sob. 

say to, bera i , da gu 1 i . 
scabbard ( of pfiranp), aiigkap, 
scald to, niauassaii. 
scales (of n ps~h ) sisik. 
scar a, piiat. 
scare to, ilairuioh. 
scared to be, nuilali. 
scarecrow, seniiikakalaiiig : 
(derived from ilalaing, a, 
child; ehibhs work'*): te- 
tan dole, dead leaves hung on 
a line to scare birds : lelakap. 
pieces of liainlajo, used for 
this purpose: liuigkating, the 
rotan ou wliicli tliese are hung, 
scatter, ejj, padi, in feeding 
fowls: ma pa tins, patiasoli 

(^imper,) 

scorpion, liugangait. 
scratch to, kikutok. 
scream to, lumakuih, guma- 
gang. 

scum, }>utah, 
sea, dat. 

sea-shore, king dat. 
search to, imn, megium. 
see, mokitoh, mogiloi. 
seed, umih. 
seek, imn, iiKg'ium. 
seize, onggoiok, memerakap. 
seldom, nielambat. 
self, {¥) sciidiri: cf. ‘ doma- 
tang ioli sendiri, balinin ioh 
ak?' (did he come himsidt 
or did he vSend a message?) 
sell, mentaran, taranan. 
send, iiatadaii, (irnper.) atadiln, 
send for, nieiiimpag. 
sense, goang. 

senseless ( si upid ) , paloi : (un- 
conscious) ka makaiiman. 
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sensible, makagoano'. 
sensiiai of a man, mad'dht 
, ' , iiaeiigaiiibei. 

sensiial of a woman, nmd'd'ht ■ 
mikiinnhoi. 

separate to, taiad: (adj.) 

riataiad. 

serve, ^ serve 3'OU right ma- 
jarali kaii dogiiuih. 
set {to place) ^ nakoluih, balin- 
in: {of the sim) melasah. 

Inmasah. 

settle (to decide), iiokak 
settle ( to inhabit ) , niempagiin. 
severe, makotog. 
sew to, memikit : menarut, to 
sew a taps. 

shabby, gansing, mapasah. 
shadows baiaiig baiang. 
shaft (of spear, dec.), tanguraii. 
shake to, mosoh: pasatuntor 
to shake with fright, 
shake hands, menganggai ka- 
riiidoli. 

shallow, inatirigkali. 
sham to, magakal. 
shame, muiuh. 
shape, bansa. 

share a, taiadaii : to share, 
taiad. 

sharp {of a point), malais : 

(of an edge) maladum. 
sharpen to, magasah. 
she, J oh. gisaii. 
sheath, of parang, aiigkap. 
shed, the skin, as a snake, me- 
nialiis : tambalalas, a hard 
wood that sheds its bark, 
.shell coconut-, ranggut. 
shew% tnruih. 
shield a, kalid. 

shift to, (trails.) balnih: (in- 
trans.) inadangkat, mapindah. 
shiver {iciih cold), mesimnan., 
shoal a, kiuiiukot: of fish, 
sampaiiun : menauh, the 

swarming of fish at the breed- 
ing season. 


shoot, inemadil: iniper. badh 
loh (with blowpipe) men- 
yapok. 

shooting star, timbiiiius. 
shop, (ilf) kedei. 
short, inajunok: (wanting} 

ka samah. 

short cot a, nnigatas. 
shoulder, lim])ahn : sahnin, to 
carry a load on the shoulder, 
shut to, angabih. 
shut up!, tiiloh!, kai pagnsoln 
shy, miiiiih. 

sick^ inednl, soinakit, mesakit: 

to be, (fo VO mil) mernpaliiali. 
sick of, (M. ‘ puas ') inasintob. 
sickle a, tataiitab: inenantab, 
to reap. 

side, tehgingan, tabi])ikan. 
sieve to pass through a, inen- 
iri. 

sight a {of a gun or blowpipe),. 
tentaran. 

sign a, tetandok, pulanau: 
mengapoih, to make signs, as 
a dumb person, 
silly, palui. 
silver, (ill) perak. 
similar, nagiindoh. 
since S^ng since, nakalaid 
noioh. 

sing to, medimbai, melimbai. 
single, dimdoh : {imniarried 
of a man), buiaiyoi: (?n?- 
married of a woman), darab. 
sink to, InmiiDiTt, dumojob. 
sister, paimkat: kakak, elder 
sister: harih, younger sister, 
sister-in-law, along, 
sit to, mentudong: magiii- 
suroii, to- squat, on the haun- 
ches: magalaliad, to sit on 
tlie ground with the feet tO' 
the right and bent back, the 
left hand resting on the- 
ground, (Malay ^tiinpoh^): 
magibaboiad, to sit on the 
ground with feet outstretched, 
side by side, in fi'ont of one: 
pagiilabidaii, to sit crossleg- 
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ged , ta ilor fashion ^ : men- 
tukaiig, to sit on the ground^ 
with hands folded across the 
knees, lingers interlocked, 
sit, (of a hen) miinannit. 
skilfwl, (ili) pandei, mapandei. 
skin the, kulit : to skin, neh- 
diiaii: (irtiper,) idnoh. 
skirt (short) ^ tapih. 
skull, ranggiii ranggnt iilii. 
skunk the, tuduh. 
sky, koanan. 

slack {not taut), liimangkong: 
(lazy) matiad. 

slander to, mamitanah: (pro- 
bably derived from Malay 
‘ liteiiah^). 

slap to, tepapiin, iapisun. 
slave a, nliin uiun: cf. '^pun 
noh gariiig ih nlun dogitu 
uhui ulun, to begin with, 
formerly this man was a slave, 
sleep to, molong: to talk in 
one’s, magampuang : ( Malay 

igan). 

sleepy, koloiig olong, tikiko- 
long. 

slip to, iiakatuiituias : mala- 
biisan, = Malay ‘^lepasA : el 
malabiisan burong makonoh 
keraiam nanoh : the parang 
' slipped , and. cut his foot) . 
slippery, lamog, melamog. 
slow slowly, ipipiioii3 kapia- 
nih ; liwar^. 
small, mosat, mebodok. 
small-pox, penabuh. 
smash, mabak, meroput. 
smell to, mengarok, magarok: 
a smell, mowoh.: mohtong, a 
foul smell. 

smoke, lisxm: to smoke, men- 
sigiip, menigup. 

snake, dipu: dipu mainsisiab, 
the flying snake, 
snap to, mapitoh, mapandak. 
snare a, sarigut, antob, jaling: 

(a Hrap^): to snare, sigo- 
tun, pamajaling. 


OCABULABY. , ■ 

sneeze, tadisii. 
sniff, m-ainsiiigiit. 
snipe, tadiiid. 

snore to, giimariis, meniiigaras. 
snout (of a pig), sesungal: 
memmgal, to grub about (as 

a pig). 

so, koiuh (logirnih. 
so-and-so, ianu. 
soak in water to, polandongan. 
soft, malamih. 

some, para])lirased: ef. inok- 
ondoh doinatong ka doma- 
tong, some eanie, some did 
not: mokondoh du dipu ina- 
bisa, mokondoh kandok, some 
snakes are poisonous, some 
not. 

son, anak kusoi : son-in-law: 

son step- kamanakuii. 
song, dimbai. 
sorry to be, rneugkacla. 
sort, (M) bangsa. 
sound a, inolitah, mindaguli. 
sour, masuni. 
source (of a river), udan. 
sow to, tinauoin, menaiiam, 
span a, saiiclangau : sandangau 
mawad, a span in length, 
spark a, memuraraii. 
speak to, daguh, iiiindaguh 
berai. 

spear a, dougkot; Andus, a 
barbed, spear : to spear, men- 
udah. 

speckled, taporintek intek. 
spider, lawa, angkalawa. 
spider-web, tambunan lawa. 
spill to, pasasadoli. 
spin (to weave), ti,iialud. 
spirit a, beriuh, ambiruoli, kra- 
ganan (y. ghost) : (made 
from rice fermented) tapai. 
spit, magiwog. 
split to, lapakiin, melapak. 
spoil, narunsai. 
spoon, (M) sendok, sudu. 
sprain, uakakandur uat, mesa- 
lah uat. 
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Spring to, timiugkarok, temin- 
dak. 

spring a (of taud. 

sprinkle, iiasili. 
sprout to, ]>nput. 
spar (of a cock)^ atad. 
sqaander to, patidih. 
square, piiiasagi. 
squat to, inagiiisiiroli. 
squeeze, memagali. 
squirm, as a snake: mengkilus 
kilns. 

squirrel, kliaitan : apuhit, the 
flying squirrel, 
squint-eyed, sulimpat. 
stab to, menudah. 
stagger, ngad inagoag goag, 
mensiling siling. 
stake of pointed bamboo 
(calfrop)^ udang. 
stalk to, mengkakap. 
stalk (of a fioirer)^ taunan. 
stammer, kudalit. 
stand to, raenterudong : (wi- 
per.) patiidong: (to endure) 
tom ah an. 

stand up, somiikai, kumakal. 
star,’ batiting: bntiting nien- 
tatakoli, the evening star: 
timbiinns, a shooting star, 
start (to set out for)^ tiimiiad, 
tumriad mogad. 
startled, mokoporog. 
stay, ban tar, niinenta. 
steady, inaikang, matan. 
steal, takoh, mentakoh. 
steel, (if) besi. 
steep, niapiisok. 
stem (of a flower), taunan. 
step to, kamidau, kidawi. 
steps (of a house), tokad. 
stern, makotog. 
stern the, tabing: (of a boat) 
uliii. 

stick a, sasukud: to stick, 
dumokut. 

sting a (of a wasp, £c.), tuli: 

to sting, nieningot, manokot. 
stingy, makalit. 
stink, mohtong. 


stir, sasaii. 
stocks, teiungkoh. 
stomach, tinaili. 
stone, (M) batn. 
stoop to, kaniooh. 
stop, (inf7wns.) tomangus : 
( tra ns, ) men i kog : ( wiper, ) 

sikagih. 

storm, magaiigin,' angin ina- 
pod. 

story a, tumid, 
stout, nielabong. 
straight, matulid, inakiting. 
stranded fof a.- boat), maka- 
sangut. 

strangle to, meniontol, ine- 
inojitoi dll liog, ])antoloh, 
stream, siisungoi, tiniog: up- 
stream, darayoh; to go up- 
stream, suniulok, makasulok ; 
downstream, dabugus; to go- 
downstream, mempiugus. 
stretch to, lumanat, membirud.. 
strike, lambah, memalambah,. 
linambah. 

stripped, lumabas. 
strong, maikang: (of tvind) 
mapod: (of taste, &.c,, pun-- 
gent) mapodos. 

struggle (to wrestle), magaga^ 
biih. 

stubble, iianantaban. 
studded (inlaid), peropok. 
stumble, makasadoh. 
stump (of tree), tuod. 
stunned, ka makalimaii. 
stupid, palui, kandok goang. 
subsequently, taurih. 

. substitute, magalid. 
succeed (he successful) mopud, 
makajadi: (take the place 

of) magalid, ginumaiiti : cf. 

asai ginumanti disoh du 
maiioh ( who took his place 
as headman?) 
suckle to, tomitih, 
sufficient, samah, sukup. 
sugar, (M) gula. 

, sugar-cane, tabu, 
suicide to commit, nantuoln 
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siimnriit (of a MU), boliid/BO- 

hig. : 

son, oclolif niatanodoli (v. 
day.”) 

sunrise, . siimilah. 
sunset, iiielasaliv lmiiasaii. 
support {to prop up), tetokiii, 
tetaiisok. 

sure surely, (M) tentu, topiid. 
suffelted, iiasob. 
surplus the, iioaiitai. : 
surprised, metambimgoli. 
swallow to, tinolim, Bielanun, 
talun. 

swallow (fJte hird), paixdai- 
angan. 

swamp a, ranan. 
swarm a, ' sainpaiiiin. 
swear to {take an oath), iiiopa- 
tod. 

sweat, iimos : to sweat, iima- 
sail, magiTiiios. 
sweep to, isasila. 
swell to, meiiimbalud, nienim- 
batai. 

swelling in the neck, (goitre) 
anggok. 

swift, menibok, (of water) 
maputin. 

swim to, domusok, nadusnli. 
swollen, menimbaiud. 
sw^oon to, memiikad : ka maka- 
liman, to be in a swoon, iin- 
eonscious. 

T. 

table, (M) ineja: babaioi, a 
bench. 

tadpole, tebiilu. 
tail, ikii. 

take, iiakalap : {iniper ) ala- 

poll: {accept) makiupah. 
take away, ibitoli: ibitoh mo- 
gad uluii nginuli : take that 
man away.’ 
lake care, ilai. 


take care of, (J/) piara. 
tale, tiiniul, snsnih. 
talk to, daguh, miiidagiih: (in 
one’s sleep) magainpuaiig. 
talkative, iiiawad gilali. 
tall, inesawat. of persons, ma- 
kmpas, melangoh, 
tame, makaiip. 
tapioca, miindok. 
taste to, iri, niengiri: a taste, 
irL '' 

tasteless, {Insipid) inapaloh. 
tatoo to, papak, niempakak. 
teach, memiimau. 
tear, maiiriak, niohriak: el 
‘ "ilai duih iiiiih, tentii mohriak 
kawal BKnioh ’ : (mind the 
thoriis, oiir clothes will be 
torn.) 

tease, aiijalian. 
teat, titih. 

tell (if if or m ), h&rai, nomarah: 

(order) rnenusup. 
temper, goang. 
temple the, piping. 

‘Hhan, kn. 

that, talah, ginuh, nnh. 
their, iroh tampoh, iianoh. 
(nanoh used after the noun, 
as M. -nya.) 

them, iroh. 

then, timpok innh. 
there, tio, tio nalah, 
these, gitu, talah. 
they, iroh. 

thick, inakapal. 

thick-headed, paliii, ka maka- 
goang : kandok goang. 
thief, inentatakoh; 
thieve to, takoh, mentakoh. 
thigh, paha. 

thin, menipis: (of persons) 

metiikal. 

things, ("perkakas’) kiiliamas: 
(barang ) M. barang. 


" The comparative is formed as in Malay, either with or without the 
word ‘ makalabih ’ (more) qualifying the adjective, cf. Talah maiioh 
ku nallah.^%' or ‘^Makalabih maiioh talah ku naliah.’^ — This is larger 
than that. 
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think, menipikir : generally 
paraplirassed, as atok goaiig 
da inoiimd'" 

thirsty, kandok : goaiig ku 
nainpas. 

this, gitu, : talah. 
thorn, duili. 
thousand, salioiig. 
thread, gapas. 
threaten to, ilalanim. 
throat, m emba langan . 
throb to, kibut kibiit. 
through, simmiisor. 
throw to, memnas: mapatias, 
to scatter, 

throw away, patidih: noati* 
dan. 

thunder, tuniparak. 
thus, koioh, koioli doginiih. 
tick a, sudib. 
tickle to, taligogoiian. 
ticklish, taligogoiian. 
tide (current) iintagiip: high 
tide, inmiiab: low tide, me- 
rasak, timog merasak, t. 
mosat. 

tidy to make, nakiting: (wi- 
per, ) itingoh. 

tie to, meiigkaput, (imper,) 
kapiiti. 

tie up to (eg. a horse) ^ da- 
kngi : (to bind e.g. a tootmd) 
])awodiin. • 
tiger, mondoh. 
tight, Ian ati ng, ma i kang : 

(driinlc) inaganp. 
till, inakasaboi, saboi: saboi 
inn, till now. 
timbadau, membaras. 
timber, tetaun : mentagad, to 
fell timber. 

ti me, tirnpok : how many times ? 
kaiii kora ? at that time, 
timpoh doginuh. 
timid, mairdi. 

tinsel (heads), maniidirau, (lit. 

' bright ■"). 
tip the, mimjok. 
tipsy, maganp. 
tiptoe to walk on, kamuda. 
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tired, iiumpai, giunpai. 
to towards, dll : (as far as} 
disiim, domisum, inakasaboi. 
toad, pantong, 
tobacco, (M) signp. 
today, odoh ii''’gitii. 
toe, karindoh keraiam. 
together, nagagundoh, inaba- 
baia. 

tomorrow, sasuab. 
tongue, gilah: mawad gilah, 
talkative, 
too, tupoh, 

tooth, dipnn : mengasah, to- 
tile the teeth: bniiganaliu, 
the ca n i ne tee th : bagang, the 
molars. 

toothless, naraiigaban. 

top (e.g of a tree), nmbiis: 

(of a hill) bolud, nolug. 
torch, titiu. 
tortoise, bull. 

totter to (as a drunken man),. 

meiisiling vsiling. 
touch, anggai, menanggai : me-, 
nanggai karindoh, to shake 
hands. 

tough, maikang. 
tow to, dalatun. 
towards, du. 
track to, mengkakah. 
track (a narrow path), atang.. 
track (a footniarlc), baiak. 
trade to, (ili ) berdagang. 
trample to, mongiijok. 
transparent (as -water), men- 
giiUiig. 

trap, sarigut, sesigut, jaling, 
nooses of rotan, used in deer 
drives : antob, traps for small 
animals, pelandok, etc. 
travel to, inogad. 
tread to, kedawih. 
tree, tetaun. 
tribe, (M) bangsa. 
trigger of a gun, dalatun. 
trip to, makasadoh. 
troublesome, masiisah. 
true, topiid, kepioh. 
trunk, of a tree, tetaun. 
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trust to, liuntopiid, nialansian. 
try to, iri, meiigiri. 
tuba, tuoh : moipeiioli, to fish 
with tuba. 

turbid {of malutut. 

turn to, (infrans.) luniikuacL 
tiarn into, (to hecome) niawal. 
cf. hilt i ting tinibimus mawal 
dll pait^’ (a shooting star 
becomes a fish.) 
turn round to, Iiimikiiad. 
turn over to, (trans.) timpu- 
dokoh. 

tusk (of a hoar)^ lalangiu. 
twHight, miindonn 
twins, mongkobun, magabid. 
twist to, mepilus, napuak: 
natoh ioh, mepiliis keraiam 
noh (he fell and twisted his 
foot). 

U. 

udder, titih. 

iigiy, meraht, ka mapasau. 
xilcer an, tupas: palakak, an 
ulcer on the foot, the ^puru.^ 
unable, ka makadapat. 
uncertain, kapo napandaian. 
uncommon, inelambat, 
uncooked, memata, bebata. 
under, dariwah. 
undergrowth, nomok: dumi- 
lik, to clear undergrowth, (as 
opposed to ^ niemtagad/ to 
clear big jungle.) 
understand, makarerti. 
unequal, ka nagagunduh. 
unfasten to, sukabim. 
unfrequented (lonely)^ niasi- 
riik. 

uninhabited, nalasiin. 
unmarried (of a man)^^ bpai- 
yoi: (of a woman) darlh. 
unripe, memata, bebata. 
unsteady, menuntor* 


until, sabo], niakasaboi. 
unwilling, matiafl, ka mesagah. 
up, to go, tomakad. 
up, to, climb, iTiengkeuali. 
up, to pull a iveod, 
nienubul : ( itnper, ) liebiiloln 

up, to stand, somiikal, kumakaL 
up, to wake, (Inins.) inenga" 
dat, (imper. ) kadatoh : (m- 

tram.) kumalat. 
up and down, tumiui oni toma- 
;■ kad.. 

upon, disawat. 
upset to, mesasacl. 
upside down, nalikuai 
upstream, daraiioh : to go up- 
stream, sumiilok, makasiilok. 
use to, (di) pakai, meniakai. 
use, (noun), (21} gima. 
used to (accustomed) y main- 
darain: (in sense of ‘ forni- 
erly^) garing, pun noh gar- 
ing. cf. ''' pun noh garing ih 
mamok keningau du Keningau 
gitu, daiitii poioh kandok 
bagoh : (there used to be a 
quantity of cinnamon at Ken- 
ingau, now tliere is none.) 
uselessly, palaloh. 

y. 

vain, makomoh, suinantuh. 
vain in, yjalaioh. 
valuable, mataiig, maiioh ga- 
tang. 

value, gatang. 

various, nakapinansusuai : cf. 
nakap i nan siisuai, m akon doh 

iob meriab makondoh mapn- 
rak : of different sorts, some 

red some 
vast, maiioh. 

vegetable, iiiapah: punuh, the 
^umbut/ (the palm-cabbage.) 
vein a,, uat, uat mosat. 
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.Yeiiomous, .iimbisa. 
venture, venture-some,' banih. 
very, ke])ioh : ka korah, aot so 
very, (M. ‘ tidah hrapa/) 
vex to, aiijaluin. 
vexatious, masiisali. : ; 
vicious, iiieraht. 
victuals, I'utiih. 
vigorous, niaikang. 
village, pagan: memagim, to 
inhaliit : sanipagun, to live in 
the same village as another, 
violate, ginabnh, 
virgin, darah. 
visit to, mapid. 
voice, daguh. 
vomit to, inempaluah. 

■w. 

wad, (of gnn barrel) imal. 
wade to, (breast deep) tong- 
koriin. 

waddle to, meiigkiliis kilns, 
wag the tail, magusoh ikii. 
wages, (il/) gaji. 
waist, ansang. 

waist-cloth, (" cliawat ') abag, 
wait, makinah, danih: danih 
akn poll,' wait for me. 

* wait a moment,’ kapoioh. 
wall, bnmboiig. 

wallow a, luluiim: to wallow, 
magalulnoi. 

walk to, mogad, niakogad: to 
go for a walk, nialiinsaloi. 
wake to, {irans.) mengadat: 
( imper. ) kadatoh : (miram, ) 
komalat. 
want, mesagali. 
warm, melassn, 

'Hvas, noioh. 
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wash to, pnpuiun: niadioh, to 
bathe. 

wasp, meningot. 
waste to, patidih. 
water, timog; sagoh, to take 
water from a stream in a piece 
of bamboo: semuk, memlk,. 
to take water by means of a 
tin or bamboo tied at the end 
of a stick, or rope: cf. the* 
8nk river, so called because 
water had to be taken in this 
way on account of crocodiles, 
water to (flowers^ Sc.)^ iiasili: 
to pass water, siimabuh : 
fresh water, timog mapaloh: 
salt water, timog mapadih. 
waterfall, bosoioh. 
wave a, lakun. 

way a, baian, dalan: atok 

dalan moi du. . . . ? ’ (which 
is the way to. . . . ?) 
way get out of the, lumisang. 
waylay to, magawang. 
we, akai: takau. 
wealth, dapu. 
weapon, an i ban. 
wear to, (21) pakai, memakai* 
weary, numpai. 
weave to, tinalud. 
web of spider, tambiinan. 
well a, tagarusoh. 
well, (adv.) mainseu. 
wet, masah. 
what? atok? 
what’s his name, ianii. 
when? sangira? 
where? atok aien, atoien? 
where to? atolian? 
where from, whence? atok 
intod? 


* Koioh is used to express tbe past tense, as Malay suclali ' ^ e.g, 
Mopatoi noioh daih, he died yesterday, Noadil noioh ioh timpok ioh sagoh, 
she was shot while taking water. Nomatoi noioh taloh ulun. he killed 
three men. 
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. wli er e ve r, a tok atok. : 

.whet to,, iiiao-asali. , k ' 
whetstone, pagagasah. 
which, {inte frog.) atok? ‘^ atok 
kuih tampoli^. gitii Ida talah 
kiar'' (wMeli is miiiej this 
or that?) : (relative) (not 
used). 

while, tiinpok: cl ‘'he was 
drowned while crossing the 
river ^ : nopatai , ioli losud 
timpok ioh ineineripag sii- 
simgoL 

whine to (of a dog), mogaiim. 
whirlpool, dinih. 
whisper to, mogokonns. 
whistle to, magisisiup, ■ 
white, mapiirak : -haired nan. 
who? asai? , 
whore, mamalaymu. 
whorl (of finger -print), diruh 
du karindoh. 
whose? asai tampoli? 
why? akiaii? atok kosnn? atok 
kosoi? 

wicked, meraht. 
wide, inapilah, dnmopoh. 
widow, mapod. 
widower, magalang. 
wife, andu. 

wild, mesioh: {of^friiit, &c.) 
kasarawan : used in sense of 
Malay ^ ntan/ as bnah kasa- 
rawaii, a jungle fruit, 

'•=will (future tense), daka 
{seldom used), 
win to, (21) menaug. 
wind, (21) angin: angin ma- 
pod, a strong wind. 


wind to, paduiiun. halnnnii, 
giiiolong. 

winding (of a rirer), taling- 
kong. 

wing, kawoh. 
wink to, mangari till), 
winnow^ to, nieniri. 
wipe to, arils,, iiiagarus, meng- 
kaiah. 

. wrire,; (J/) dawai.,;' 

'Wise, makagoang. 
wish ■ to, mesagah. 
with, dll : ioh inemalainbah 

daki du biiroiig : (he struck 
■ me...... with a. parang) . 

withdraw to, Iiimisang, lisang. 
witness a, (21) saksi : ( to see) 

mokitoh. 

woman, doandok. 
wonder to, metambuiigoh,. 
w^'ood, tetaini: tagas, bilian: 
panopok, selangan batu ^ : 
opii, ipii, inirabau: baiiati, 
temasu: jahalan, canipbor 

wood : tambiilalas, a hard 

wood that sheds its bark, 
woodpecker, pempalit. 
work, (dZ) kreja. 
worm, ulod : liiigguong, the 
tape-worm. 

worn out, gansing, mapasah. 
§wouId that, dan. 
wound a, ram at, 
wounded to be, maramatariy 
mepidis, matimpasok, 
wound one’s foot, (with a 
thorn, suda, cC*c.) makasnm- 
pak. 


^ e.g, ‘^Makajadi poioli, daka aku domatong sangodoh sasuab.’’ or 
Makajadi poioli, aku domatong... ’ (If possible I will come tomorrow) . 

§ Used at the end of the sentence, e.g. ^Domatong ioh dan, baguh om 
njainsen goang ku. ’ (Would that he would come, then I shall be content 
* Bomassam iak dan... ’ (Would that it would rain...) 
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wrap up to, meno-kaput, lapo- 
tun : { ( it/ j/er. ) kaputiii. 

wrestle to, 

wriggle (as a saake), mengki- 
1ns kilns, 
wrist, tan tod, 

wrong, (J/) salalp ka inapatut. 


.yawn to, inagnap. 

„year, bilod, sam])iladan: reck- 
cnied by the pacli harvest, 
])iIo(i.' ]>adi) from the time 
the jungle is cdeared, to the 
ot' the ^ panawongnin 
roughly Id months. 

.yearlyg every year, bilod bilod : 
cf. inem])alai takaii bilod- 
wang kepala : we pay poll- 
tax vearlv. 


yell to, lumakuili, guinagang. 
yelp (of a clog), mantangak. 


yes, tail. 

yesterday, daili: 
tore yesterday 
saiigodoh daili. 


the day he- 
sanda daili, 


yet not, kapoioh. 

you, okkoh, koli, diun : (pliir,) 
da moiini, kaiiah. 

young (of persom)^ dalaing: 
(of tilings) melaboiig. 

your, (sing.) okkoh tanpioli, 
m oh : ( p hi r. ) da mo i uii tani- 

: poll, moll, ^ 


zealous, iiierajin, 

zigzag, niaiikoli, madinih diruh. 






2 ^ Piinawengim b the two months after harvest before the ne^y crop 
is xhanted. 

a Moh is used after the noun, as ' Korra dangan moh ? ’ How many 
companions have yon? 
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Additions to a Vocabulary of 
Brunei-Malay. 


By G. T. MacBryax. 

Having seen the above vocabulary in the April number of the- 
.Journal 1 venture to forward a few words which I think are peeu- 
liar to Lruiiei-Malay and are not included in Hr. HarshalFs list., 

I also have the temerity to enclose a list (B) of words of which 
1 nave always tound a different meaning to that aiven bv Hr. 
iiarsliall or a ditfereiit pronoiiiieiatioi]. 


Anal. 

, Antah. 

Bagong. 

Bari. 

Benasa. 

Bergalap. 

Berjarang. 

Berkasi. 

Berlurih. 

BersuaL 

Biang. 

Bin I. 

Dami. 

Quiaian. 

Jangkau. 

Jiiama. 

Kada. 

Kepang. 

Laiai. 

Lundong. 

MalaL 


Manas. 

Pachafi. 

Pampang. 

Paya. 

Payah. 

Rnang, 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(^) 


Wliite-aiits. 

1 -Doii^t know {Enfuli, Sarawak 
Malay). 

lj*oat, a boat ot saiiio rnako a.'^ *’ Ivolph 
(S'pore). 

To give = hri^ A]s;o aial hra- 

hin, {hri-kan). 

Broken, smashed. 

To i^lay. 

To cook. 

To sneeze. 

To obtain, catch {hcr-nlih ) . 

To answer ])aek. 

Friend. 

Bmi-bim = Female oi: human beings. 
Like, manner. As darn i ani = like this :: 

darni-aln = like that. 

Vegetables ef. Dayak gidai = mix. 

To reach out (of the hand ) (‘onf. Win- 
stedt menjjangkau (Selangor). 

A man, human being. 

Kapada = to {Bmhtn kada dia = give 
to him). 

Shingle (of roof). 

Slow.' 

Lazy. 

'Compassion, good feeling. (High-class 
Br n 11 el ) eon f . d / ? la na a ‘ " la 1. * ’ 
Aecustonied, used to = hum. 

Beads. 

Blind (picliah)^ 

Stocks. 

Swamp. 

Troublesome. 

A numeral co-efficient used of boats,, 
etc. Oobang saruang = one boatl 
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SamfoaL 


:: 

Tadak; ■ 


Tattooingvv. = (Sar. Teclnlc). 

T ambus. 


To come out = cf . tehus/ 

'Tamil, ' , 


Meeting place (lit) for trading pur- 
poses, market, conf. herfeiiiu. 

Tebassan. 


A farm lit ; ' a eleariiig/' 

’Teiupuaii, 


A short cut (a path cutting across a 
tanjoug). 

'Tubus. 


To recede (of water, of flood in river). 

Uchap, 


Speecdi verb = 

IJndau^. 


Prawn. 

Undang star the sea prawn. 

Undang galah = large fresh water 
prawn. 

List B. Variation from usage given by Mr. Marshall. 

Fo. S. 

Alai. 

To dance (speciallv a war dance) not 
to pla}' mnsicA’ 

„ 23. 

Antai. 

KntaL 

„ 60. 

Bebun, 

To collect, gather together. 

„ 'lih. 

Beribun or 



Bibun. 

To talk nonsense, trifle. 

„ 116. 

Indong. 

a. Female (of an animals) cf. hini, 
h. Mother or aunt (of Iniman beings). 

6\ The principal, most important viz. 

•» 


Hang indong iangan: 

„ 127. 

Ekong. 

Ikong (long ee). 

,, 128. 

Endah. 

Enda, 

„ 13-0&. 

Eris. 

Iris sadris = a slice cf. mengiris = to 
slice cf. Winstedt iiiris = slice 
onions. 

143&. 

Gelaga, 

Gelagali^ 

,, 174. 

Jangku. 

Jang-hu = said I. (Maxwell's transla- 
tion correct). 

„ 196. 

Kalabat. 

Gibbon monkey. {Wa-wah), 

„ 266. 

Luargan. 

Lnagan or logan meaning a lake or 
pool. 

„ 409. 

Siabun. 

Sahun. 

„ 450. 

Tajok. 

The meaning given by Mr. Marshall is 
tlie usual Malay meaning, but I 
have always heard Brunefls use 
this word with reference to the 
frame-work supporting the roof 
of a boat. The same as the Kun- 
dang '' of Sarawak Malay conf . 
Dayak ia/oL 
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The Akuan or Spirit-Friends 


By Zaixul-Abidix biy Ahmad. 

There are Hiore things in liearen and earth, Horatio, 

Than are drearnt of in oiir pMlosoplij. 

■V ■■ SliakespeaTe'’s 

Alaian is the term generally in nse among Xegri Seinbilaii 
Malays to designate the vSpirit-friends wliieh eertain individuals 
among them are believed to have from among the irihaljitants of 
the spirit-world. Other terms are used in other parts of the 
Peiiiiisula., and the belief varies with different states in matter of 
details. In. this paper I am speaking of it as if oldains in tlie 
Xine States,'’ partienlarly those portions ot it inhai>ited Iw the 
descendants of the old Mtmangkabaii tribes. The jiersons credited 
with the possession of the spirit-friends are usually those havina' 
some pr'etension to the knowledge of a faircntg, a diviner, or a 
meclieine-man. They may he men or women, '‘wizarsls ” or 
^Svitchesd^ but in either case they are almost always past niidclJe- 
age. The w’ord al'imi is derived from ahi, to own or to claim as 
one's own ; while the thing owned is supposed to be a spirit ^vhieh 
may either remain in its natural aiiw state — a sort of Ariel to the 
Malay Prospero — or may take the shape of the Ijody <)1‘ some animal, 
ordinarily a tiger, for its permanent residence. The ^"ownef’ may 
possess one or both, of these two types. But if he is master of the 
first type, he is as a rule master also of the second. As for the 
first 'type, their ‘^‘^owners'’^ are mostly anen, and the 'number of 
akuan belonging to each owner is always more than one. ranging 
from three or four to a dozen or more. They may l)e male or 
female, but more often the latter if the owners are men. Their 
relationship to the owner is, without exception, that of old aequaiii- 
Tanees rather than of intimate friends or of servants and master. 
Hence, they are less under control and never so devoted to the owner 
as the animal type. Some far-of! locality is assigned to each of 
them as dwelling place — such and such a mountain, rapid, kernpa^ 
tree {Curnpama malaccemis), ravine, plain or forest. The 
names by which they are mentioned are not proner naines, hut 
merely epithets descriptive of their sex and dwelling. They do 
not come unless ceremonially conjured in a solemn seance-like 
fashion. This is only done when their aid is imperatively needed 
on the occasion of Yery urgent sickness wliieli has taxed all the 
wit and vskill of the medieine-meii to cure. Otlierwise it is consi- 
dered improper or even sacrilegious to mention tliem. 
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The method of emijiiring theiix, which is more or Jess the same 
in main details for ex'ery '‘^owner,^^ may prohably be of! some vspeeiai 
interest to students of modern Spiritualism. A general descripifon 
of it ]ik(‘ ihe following which has been gathered from a. nuniher 
of villagers who have themselves seen the proceeding independonily 
of ea(-h other at ditferent places and times^ may be obtained almost 
anywhere among the rustic population of Ulu Jempuh Kuala 
Jempnl, Batu Kikir, Jiuisselp Siingai Dna, Seri Alcmanti, LKuuban, 
Jeltdju, Lengging, Beranang and other places. Idle eorenioiiy is 
called BvrPjin (from Jinn, genii or demon) or Berhauiu, literally to 
eall lip s']nrits or to have spirit-meetings. It is always performed 
during the first part of the ndgiit at the patienfs liouse, and 
0 'ccu})ies some three hours, say from 8 to 11 p.m. The function 
being one not often met with, the people within one mile and a half 
around, regard it Avith great interest and come to attend in crowds. 
The ^h.)wner*^ of the akuan plays the part of a medium, and some 
one. usually Ids wife or one of his closest lady-friends or pupils, 
takes up the role of an interpreter, as the medium Avill talk iii 
some language unknown to the uninitiated audience. Before ihe 
meeting liegins the preparations for it have to be got ready. This 
consists of her t eh (toasted, ’wet rice-in-theduisk), three or five or 
seven pots (pereni or huijonij) of AAUiter, betel-ileaves and all their 
accompaniments arranged, in the most ceremonial manner in a 
richly ornamented Jmjani, or perminangan. To all these are added 
new, rich little mats, spread specially for the expected spirit-guests, 
so that the scene jiresented ‘hs just like one Avlien there is going to 
be a marriage ceremony’^ (maclictm orang naf nilmli). All tlie 
relatives and friends of the patient are informed and asked to be 
present, as the occasion will finally settle whether the sickness is 
curable or fatal. As the expected hour comes, the actor of the 
eA’-ening arrives. All is now solemn and silent. He takes his seat 
on the rich mat reserved for him near the other arth^les of prepara- 
tion. He veils his face, and then recites some strange songs of 
inA'Ocation in a Aveird. aippealing tune, and in a language partly un- 
intelligible. He begins to be unconscious as the trance state of 
mind gradually overmasters and takes possession of him. He 
shivers terribly Avhile the smell and smoke of the burning ineense 
{kcuierujem) becomes suifocatingly diffused in the air. He may 
dash his hands and feet against the floor and his body against the 
AA^all He may even rise, AA^alk about the room, throw off his veil, 
disclose his flashing blood-shot eyes, sit upon the eartheiiAvare pots, 
snatch some of the red-hot cinders from the iiicense-iirn {perasapan. 
peharan or iempai lara) and chew them in his month — all these 
AAithoiit causing himself the least injury. The house shakes and 
the spectators are full of awe. As the medium grows more and 
more frantic in his movements and recitations, the spirits invoked 
come one by one. Sometimes only one of them turns up, the others 
excusing inability. If they are Moslenas their greeting on arrival 
would be AjSisalamu %lai-kum eominimieated through the me- 
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diluii by the interpreter. Those of them who arc not Moslems 
employ some other polite formula. At each arri\'al the interpreter 
ijitrocliices the guest to the aiidieiiee — as Dato’ ot' tliis mountaiii 
or that mountain^ etc. They are^, of course, .not visible but to tbe 
uiieonscioiLs mecliiim who^ through the iiiterprete]*, uiost })olitely 
motions them each to their reserved seat. Wiieii all ]ia\'e arrived 
and seated themselves^ one of them asks: “ Wimt is it that you 
ail wanh friendS;, that you call us? We shall always ise ],)leased to 
do you any little service that we can.'^ These words are spoken liy 
the medium to the interpreter in a strange language. ()ji their 
being interju'eted, the relative sitting closest to the patient speaks 
out, describing the patientvs sickness, the length ot the time he or 
she has siilfered, the powerlessness of the medicinennen to co|:)e 
with it, and asking for an explanation of tlie cause, tlu' jjossibiliiy 
of (‘ure, ajul the treatment for such a (*unu The interpreter com- 
municates thivS to the mediiini who, as the enihodiment td' ail the 
spirit-guests for the time being, replies after a bnv minutes' real 
or pretended meditation. The reply will be that the sickiu'ss was 
eaused by such and siicli evil inllueiicG (keiegumn or bndi)^ 
malicious persons {di-hiialkcui oning) or whatever it may be, at 
such and such place and on such and such occasion : that such and 
such is the treatment for its cure. Or he might say: '' This so- 
and-so's sickness is incurable. There is no hope. .He resigiied.^^ 
If many of the spirits are present, they all agree in the decision 
given. This done, they all leave; and after some half-an-hoiir^s 
more exertioJi, tlie medium comes l.)aek to })is sc.mses, extremely 
exhausted. Me will immediately quit tlie house without a word, 
and go home accompanied, it is alleged, by '*■’ his mysterious 
tiger. 

On tile other hand, if the akmn is one that permaiumtly as- 
sumes the form of an animal, it is to all appearance sexless. Even 
if it belongs to any particular sex, the distiiudion is regarded in- 
diferently. As for number, never or very seldom more tlian one 
of such animal-uferm belong to any one master. But that one acts 
towards him more^ like a faithful attendant tlian a far-oif friend. 
The animal is not known by any special name. Its dwelling ]dace 
depends upon the nature of the animal whose form is adojited by 
the j^pirit. Mostly tihe form adopted is that of a tiger, and so it 
lives in the forest over which it is supposed to wander like all, or- 
dinary tigers. Its assistance is not invoked, as it is always ready 
to help when the need arises, provided such emergency occnirs, so 
to speak, within its sphere of infiuence,^^ that is to siiy, wiuire it 
can make its • appearance consistently with its natural form. A 
tiger, for instance, cannot live in the water, but in the jungle or 
in the dark it can render services to the owner in many ways. 
When he loses his way in the forest, the tiger would come and lead 
him out by distinct marks and scratches on the ground. He has 
no cause to fear anything, as, the spirit-beast is always close by, 
assuring him of assistance , and. protection by making familiar 
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noises. Those in the eompan^y of the owner at such times may 
feel justly frightened. The more courageous of them may be in- 
clined to use tlieir -weapons. But tlie master of the ahucui will 
keep on urging: ‘’ABe reverent and silent. It is nothing. It is 
our protector. It need not cause any alarm, nor should any harm 
he done. Tluu'e is no danger."* And so on and so forth. What he 
says always tinTis out true, aiid never a mishap .has been heard of, 
though the imonistcr reallv does keep pace with them not many yards 
away. Besides these the tiger would do the master other vserviees 
also. 8uch little courtesies as scaring away thieves and mischief- 
makers from his house are cominomplaee examples. Popular ])e- 
lief goes even so fai' as to say that, in. extraordinary laises, the 
owner ” ('N'eii rides on the tiger when he goes out at night. 

T knew an old woman at Bukit Iviu’das (Jenipul) who died 
three years ago and who, besides bavliig a reputation as a fairly 
suef'essful nnslieiiie-woman, was believed to liave alximn of both 
descriptions. The spirit type were seven in number, sc'attered all 
over the country, and the an'imal ty])e was in the form of a tiger. 
Her husband from Avbom, it is said, she inherited' these nluian as 
well as her art of medicine, had died many years previously. Many 
]')eo].)le Ijelieved that the Inisband turned into a tiger after his death 
(see ^' The Tiger-Breed Eamilies’^ Journal <S5, pp. 36-39) and 
that the tiger-a/r/w/?, was no other than liimself. The spirit-uAui^m 
wore conjured many times. 'Once the old woman herself was seri- 
ously ill. In her illness she herself invoked their assistance, and 
she got better. But during her last illness nothing came, and slie 
died. The tiger-r/Zo/ro? , on the O'ther hand, used to accompany her 
when she went into the forest, or was going out at night. Besides, 
the animal always (*ame to the rescue whenever she or any member 
of her family happened to fall into circumstances which made them, 
wish for commrnionshiT) and protection. Many curious incidents 
occured as evidence of the aniraaPs attention. One, quite romantic, 
was as follows: The old wmman had a pretty daughter (who is 
still alive). As 'is usual with love-sick Malay swains, those who 
entertain a fancy for a girl, delight to go stealthily to the house 
of their lady-love at night to be able to steal fuller glimpses 
(7nengintai) of her face and doings than they could ever do any- 
wliere during the day. Now, in the present case, two lads were 
s])eeially enamoured of the young lady. One night the two ar- 
ranged to go to mengintai to the honse. Many friends had warned 
them that the house was always guarded by the old womam’s tiger. 
But partly impelled by the desire to- test the report and more 
especially by mad love, they decided to act against the warning. 
When they reached the house and each had taken up a position to 
command the view through the chinks in the bamboo walls and. 
floor, they succeeded in enjoying the coveted sight only for a' few 
moments. On one of them turning round to relieve Iiis strained 
neck and eyes, he found himself, to, Hs unspeakable horror, face to 
face with a tiger, sitting about two yards from him and watching 
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apparently witli great interest wlia^ liis companion were do- 

ing. He' pul]e{r])ack his companion ami the two liad to heat a 
retreat as stealthily as they had come-, and make the licst (.d* their 
way home, resolved never to try the experiment again in future. 

Another one: 'On one oeoasion the old woman was sjjeiuling 
a night at a friendts house ahout half-a-inile away, iea\’ing only 
lier daughters and grand-daiigliters at home. As they were sitting 
with their mat-plaiting and basket-tvork and chatting iight-lieart- 
ediy they heard the silent panting of an animal like a cow under 
tile house. On turning their torches upon it to see svhat it was, 
they found it to he a tiger. So tend lied were they that They jnit 
up wild screams for help till people came, and tlie tigtw sneaked 
away into the dai'kuess. (1 can vonch for so much uf the story as 
a fact, for I was one of those neighbours who lieard the screams 
and went to help)- The old lady came huiue and Told them tiuit 
the iieast was only keeping theni company and prutei-tiiig the liouse. 
If they had harmed him, she told them, some terrible catastroplie 
would certainly befall the family. On another occasion, the old 
lady with three of her gTanddaughters went out )nbi\m!)ii {Le, 
fishing by baling dry the water of a shrinking pool and then catch- 
ing the fish — a favourite pastime in the village during the hottest 
part of the year) at a certain pool close by the road-side. ITlien 
they had baled the pool dry and w^ere beginning to secure the‘ fish, 
one of the party saw two tigers crossing the road in tlieir direction 
from the thick jungle on the other side. The grand-motlierf«5 at- 
tention was instantly called, and she, realising the danger, had no 
other alternative but to tell them to be quiet and calm. Buddenly 
from beneath the scrub, a few yards away between tliein and the 
two tigers, rose a third and bigger tiger. Without seemijig to 
notice the panic-stricken youngsters, the beast walked right to- 
wards the advancing pair, and after persuading them, as it seemed, 
to turn to another direction, lie marched away from the scene. The 
two followed suit. But the young girls could not regain control 
of their nerves, and their grand-mother had to hurry them home, 
taking only whatever fish they had caught and leaving the re- 
mainder without further search. 

It may l>e added as .a digression that the grave of the old 
ladyls Imshand used to be regarded by many as an object of pious 
reverence. The cliernpal^a trees (MiclieUa cluuNpaca) planted over 
it were overhung with strips of white cloth {panji-panji) as em- 
Idems of sanctity, and indications of the luimher of vows (n\ai) 
ihat had been paid there. I daresay they still continue to he so 
overhung at the present time. Credulous people have for long 
keen attracted to “make their vow by the grave. Incidentally, 
this practice may be described liere in a few words: A person, for 
the fulfilment of some great prayer, “makes a vow^’ saying: “ If 
I recover from this illness or “ If a male baby he bcrrn to me 
(or 'whatever that desire is). .“I will cut two goats at so-and-so"s 
grave and call people to eat there/’ If the prayer is granted he 
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goes there to exeeiite his promise. He cuts {sanh^eli) ihe 
niisecl goats or whatever it may be; cooks some sairroiied-rice {nasi 
hunijil)^ invites people to eat, has prayers of thanksgiving {do a 
Hldamai) read fur bin) by some Irhai, (cf. Skeat, Malay Mayic^ 
]). 4'2), ajid tires some big crackers as expression of peace and Jo}". 
Thus he ''■" ]aiys his vowd^ discharging himself of the bindingVp^K^^^ 
mise he made, to the spirit of the grave.' If he fails to do so tk^^^ 
spirit will <ap].)ear to him in a dream demanding fnlfilmentr and in 
ease of further default some untoward event is certain to follow. 

One more story about the i\gex-(tknarh will finish the matter. 
A man living in Mempanas, an outlying corner of Kuala Pilali^ 
on the right hank of the Muar Eiver^ told me tliat he once had a 
long illness. Xo effort of the medicine-men was spared to restore 
him to health, and yet he did not recover. But he had a tiger- 
ahnan whiclp ]>}■ the way, he is believed to liave even now. Buring 
his delirium the animal appeared to him and told him that his 
affection had l)eeome chronic and that his only chance of life would 
be in Iiaving his body licked ])y it. On coming to himself, he told 
this to his people and asked to be exposed the following niglit in 
the open verandah without any light. This was done. The door 
was bolted and the people ke])t themselves inside breathlessly 
watching what was to happen. The tiger came, stripped him naked 
and began to Kek all over his ])ody, so that the lip-lap ” sound 
of its tongue was clearly lieard. Idieii it went away leaving him 
drenched with its salivary fliiid. Two days after, he was eoni- 
pletely cured. 

The akuan in the shape of any otlier animals than tiger is 
probably very rare. I have heard only of one single case, oceiir- 
ijig in .eiiiasseh, wliere a certain man is reported to have b, crocodile'- 
(thimiy living in the river opposite his house. He feeds it, treats 
it kindly and at his call the animal comes u]) to the surface. He 
is even said to ride upon the animal’s hack when necessary. No- 
body but he dares to bathe in that part of the river. The crocoGlile 
is always there. According to his own story, the spirit came to 
him in a dream asking to he owned ” and protected (& eta) in 
return for wJiich it would look after the wa.ter-supply of his paddy- 
fielcls, ]}ring him luck and protect him and his family from evil 
spirits. He accepted the offer and was told that he eoulcl always 
find the new friend in the shape of a crocodile in the river opposite 
his house. The next dav he found this to be true, and thencefor- 
ward he has lieen the owner ’’ of the crocodile. The terras of 
agreement seem to have been faithfully adhered to by both. The 
man gathers in a good harvest every year, — quite above the aver- 
age, — is always at' ea.se and contented, and never gets ill, neither 
any member of bis household. One striking fact about this ease 
is that ilie ''owner*' is no nudicine-mm. The animal is not to 
I ■ he harmed, or all the benefits accruing from its friendship will 

he withdrawn, and some disaster threatened to the unfaithful 
^ owner.’’ Before the animal came to this man it had offered it- 
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Points of the Compass in Kedah* 


By a. W. Hamilton. 

Amongst the iiilaml Malays ol: Kedali more esj)eeia11y in those 
districts wiiero tlie Siamese language is still, prevalent the usual 
i\Ialay terms .For expressing the ])oints oF the compass (utara, sela- 
tam timor, ha rat), are not in use except as designations for the 
direction of the wind ami the vseasons dependant on tlieni (i.r, 
angin ])arat a, west wind or miisiui timur tlie .N. K. monsoon). 

The' ciirnmt. tcnmis in use in daily life to ex])ress tlu‘ ndative 
positions of ohJcM'ts or tlie direcdioii of a road, etc*, are as under: — 

N’ortli. Kaki tidor. 

South, ivepala tid<.)r. 

East. Mata liari uaik. 

West. Mata liari jatoli. 

A man will thus describe his house as being sahelali ke[)ala 
tidor or South of somebody else's abode; and if asked where he 
was sitting with reference to another ' person might re[)ly tlia 
dudok tli sini, dan saya dudok di salielah kaki tidor iiya i.e, he 
was sitting liere and I was sitting on the north side of liim. 

Tlu‘ expr#;sioiis mata liari naik and, inata. hari jatoli are of 
('ourse eomnion to the whole peninsula and the sentence dia snclah 
pergi sehelah mata liari naik. Ide lias gone East would lie under- 
stood anywhere. 

The curious local, expressions kepala tidor and kaki tidor ap- 
pear to have arisen from the invariable orientation, of Siamese 
iiouses which are built with their axis East and West^ the entrance 
facing the rising sun. 

The occupants wlien lying down for the night in their rattier 
narrO'W dwtdlings are thus constrained to lie across the house with 
heads to the wall and feet to the centre so that all the heads in a 
village will be })ointing one way, kepala tidor or South, and all the 
feet another, kaki tidor or N’orth. 


The Gra¥e-Stoiie of Sultan Mansur 
Shah of Malacca. 


1)Y ZaIXUL-AbTDIX BIX Ajiaiad. 

The foliowiiig suggestions with reference t.o Mr. J. 1\ Mo- 
quette^s seliolary paper on the a])ove subject translated by Dr. "Win- 
steclt in J. U. A. S,., S. H. Xo. 85 may not be out of place liere: — 

(a) That the word which conies afler in Mr. 

Moqiietie^^ reading of Idate 1 be placed immediately before . 

iirstly because llinf D the usual order {[, k\ ul-niarli iVh first and 
the name of the deceased following) when the ex[)ression is used, 
especially by the Malays; and secondly^ seeing that the word jV!bU\ 
which lies directly above the word (see lliird line in Plate 

I) is read before , it follows that the word wliich lies 

also directly above the name eaji also be read first. As far 

as 1 can judge from the plate, nothing seems to*he there that 
makes it particularly necessary to violate usage and read Jk\ 
last. 

(h) That the reading of (dari-l-ma’al) be sub- 

stituted in place of (dari amal). Por this 1 have several 

reaso.ns : — 

'' JU j\^ is not compatible, as far as r])ythmi(‘ flow is 
concerned, with jui;. with which it ought to correspond ; bi;*- 
cause the latter ( i.e. has the article J\ and the former 

has not. From a grammatical stand-point there docs not appear to 
be reason enough that should have the article and 
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should not. But if. to avoid all this, we use J\ and say 

the clear-cut shape of the Avord in the inscription does not justiiV 

OUT' doing'AO.f ' ■ 

(2) is the piural of , and the word hope which* 
is given for the translation can onl}^ be suitable if the Arabic is in 
the singular form. Besides, is pronounced with a long vowel 
on the first syllable, and thus spoil again any rhythmic agreement 
with of which the first syllable is short. 

(3) If the form lU is substituted, the agreement in rhythm 
with is readily established, for the two would tiien be of the 
same form (noun of place) derived from roots of the same measure. 
The combination makes a perfect little rhymed-prose, with appar- 
ently punning sound — a feature so commonly prominent in short 
Arabic maxims and pithy sayings— such as would become any 
epitaph. 

(4) The meaning of j which is ‘The abode of returrt^' 

or ‘'‘ The Final Abode would Just suit which is the 

“abode of change’’ or “The Transient Abode 

(o) Tn an inscription where, as in any monogram, the letters 
and different parts of the words are highly interwoven, it is not 
uncommon to find that one and the same stroke serves the double 
purpose of representing two letters of like appearance, or that two 
or more letters of more or less the same form become blended into 
one, or even die away in the meshes of loops and, flourishes. Tn 
this light 1 think we are quite justified to assume that in the in- 
scription the first ‘‘1” of the word is partially blended in 

the final “T ” of the same word. (See the first line of Plate TI). 

iSio doubt the changes suggested here are not of much conse- 
quence. Still 1 hope they make for some improvement on the 
reading so far deeipherech 
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It might be wc41 also to call attention to the little misprints 
ill spelling, which might be overlooked and might later lead to real 
^mistakes;:— 

^ (a) The first (as-stiUan) in the reading of Plate I 

should be -written {lis-suUan)RB we find it correctly writ- 
ten in the Eomanised reading; and the word should read 

; 

(b) The words on page 3 should, I think, read 

(e) The words UaW ^ (lais a'\l-dunla.) in the reading of 
Plate III should read VjaW {laisa lid-dunia). 

That the of and the of Mansur cannot be 

traced may indeed be dne to the mistakes of the mason. So also 
may the absence of any dots or diacritical points (tHek) from the 
inscription be accounted for. But it is quite possible also that 
both have their explanation in (b) 5 above, or may have been 
worn out because of their smallness. 

On any other matter regarding this subject, I am not able to 
form any independent idea; nor have any strong view to express 
beyond that, in my opinion, the reconstructions are really very 
ingenious, and the reading certainly much more acceptable than 
the one which used to be accepted before it. 


The old Kedah-Patani Trade-route* 


By a. W. Hamilton. 

A glance at the map will shew that the whole length of the- 
boiiiularj^ between Kedali and Siam from the Perak border to the 
Perlis frontier consists of irregular masses and chains of hills- 
rising in places to a height of more than 3,000 feet. 

The actual ])ounclary is an imaginary line between certain 
fixed points on the crests of these hills following the watersheds 
so that all streams flowing westwards are within Kedaii territory 
and these flowing to the east within the dominions of Siam. 

The wdiole of this frontier region is covered witli a thick forest 
growth which renders it almost impassable except in certain natur- 
ally favoured regions to the passage of human beings. 

In the course of time man in his journeyiiigs has discovered 
the easiest passages through this chain of hills and has gradually 
confined himself to certain definite tracks which usually follow^ the 
beds of streams until some suitable vantage ])oint is reached for 
crossing the divide. 

From very early times it must have heen known that the 
easiest and most direct trade route between the thriving Malay 
States of Patani and Ivedah was through the defile known as Geiit- 
ing Pahat. The chiselled-out pass (Boundary Stone Ho. 34), and 
until the completion of the railway from Patani to Senggora and 
its eontiniiatioii thence to Kedah this route was still in vogue for 
the droving of cattle and the passage of Patani field labourers to 
Kedah territory for the rice harvest. 

As this route in its latter stages has seldom been traversed by 
Europeans and as the rapid development of road communication 
in Kedah may at any time bring it into prominence again a short 
description of the route as it was in June of this year may not ])e 
without interest. 

Leaving Alor Star in a motor car a short houPs run along a 
new and good road brings the traveller to Kuala Herang twenty 
miles distant where the road ends on a bluff a hundred feet above 
the river and some two hundred yardls below the confluence of the 
Padang Terap and VMii streams!. Kuala Herang is a growing 
village and the headquarters of the whole district of Padang Terap- 
which stretches as far as the Siamese frontier. 
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Orossmg the river at this point the route folloAvs the right 
bank of the Fadang Terap stream sometimes approaeliiiig •\vithiu a 
.stone's throw of the river and at others diverging from it to a 
dopth of half a mile or more owing to the sin non s nature of its 
course. The country is open and roughly cultivated by .Malays 
who have planted sporadic groves of coconut durian and other trees 
whilst themselves living near the banks of the main river and 
planting rice wherever tlie con%uratiou of the gronr admits. 

The first kainpong of any importance is BfHim])iiig after which 
.at about the third mile a range of low hills called Bo kit Kepali is 
encountered which have to he skirted before emergijig on the plain 
of Padang Terap which. used to be the site of the headquarters of 
the district until they were moved to Kuala Xi^n-ang some eight 
years ago. 

The path now crosses the Sungei Sari a small shallow .stream 
which descends from the region of the mines at Pintii Wang and 
touching tlie outskirts of the villages of Padang Cbejim’aL Poka 
and Pining leads to the kampong of Padang Sanai where there is 
•a Police Station on the hanks of the river. 

The distance from Kuala Kerang to Padang Saiiai is roughly 
ten miles and the traveller who wishes to do so may return from 
here to Kuala Nerang by perahu being poled down stream in twice 
the time which it takes to walk. 

Leaving Padang Sanai the way at the end of a mile passes 
through the village of Pengkalan Pa Taiiai wliere there is a Siamese 
wat of bamboo construction and then fording the main stream 
which is by now only a very clear burn running swiftly over a bed 
•of shinning black boulders and pebbles strikes for Kuala Seraya 
where there is a moribund Quarantine Station with a solitary 
Malay in charge and an already defunct Police Station. 

The distance of 3 miles between Padang Sanai and Kuala 
Seraya consists of a stretch of fiat open and almost park like land 
dotted with young trees of no great height^ hut after this tlie coun- 
try becomes more thickly wooded and its surface is broken into 
ridges whilst the path follows the parent stream more eloscdy and 
every now and then descends into it and emerges on the further 
hank only to cross the sector of a bend and di]) into the stream 
.again. 

At Kuala Seraya the stream divides the left hand branch pro- 
needing K. W. to Kampong Seraya 3 miles distant which is a large 
village of some sixty Malay houses, whilst the main stream con- 
tinues on to Kampong Durian Burong which is at a like distance 
from Kuala Seraya. 

Between the Quarantine Station at Kuala Serava and the vil- 
lage of Durian Burong which is a Malay village of 2i0 houses stand- 
ing pleasantly in rice fields and, groves of coconut and betelnut 
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palms there are no luunaii habitations^ and the country remains 
iintonclied except 'where it has been cleared at various times in 
patches for the cultivation of hill }3adi or maize. 

The hills now begin to close in on either hand and form a 
rough wedge into the heart of which the traveller proceeds. Two 
miles after leaving the village of Durian Burong the path debouches 
into a little glade in the hills dotted with fruit trees which have 
run wild and. having all the appearance of a deserted village. 

This is indeed the case and the only name by which it survives 
in local memory is Kamipong To i^aidam Mok after an old 
Siamese of that name who last held the position of hlaidani or 
■official in charge of cattle quarantine and dues at that spot. 

The track here branches into two that on the right leading 
through the Siamese district of Ti ha to Patani whilst that on the 
left entering the jungle follows the rough course of what may still 
he termed the main stream for some two miles further to its source 
at Batn ivelikir (Boundary Stone 31) where there is an imper- 
ceptible gravelly watershed leading into the Siamese district of 
Chtmak whence there is an easy descent to the village of Ban Pekop 
some two miles distant from the frontier and inhabited by Malays. 

The pa til on the right winds round the shoulder of a hill for 
.a mile and then enters the little village of Piuxluan Suiigkai situ- 
ated near the hanks of the Sungei Timun another small rivulet 
which comes down from the frontier and joins the stream from 
Batu Keiikir a short distance below. 

This little village of less than then ten houses is the last out- 
post of Kedali territory in this region and is inhabited solely by 
Siamese who do not speak Malay and live by a little general culti- 
vation of maize and hill rice though they also possess a series of 
diminutive rice fields. 

The way now lies through the lioart of the forest covered hills 
.and follows tlie winding course of a boulder strewn stream the 
Snngai Genti^ig Pahat whicli mounts gradually. 

In places the path actually follows the bed of the stream but 
generally a way has been found along the shoulders of the impend- 
ing hills which hem it in when not too steep and consequently 
•owing to the easy gradient and the absence of any stiff climbs the 
walking is comparatively simple. 

At the end of two miles the stream continues its course along 
the liillside to tlie right whilst the path takes a sharp turn to the 
left ajid enters a narrow defile or cutting on the very crest of the 
lull through winch can he seen the bright sky on the further side, 
it merges into the slopes of the hill on either hand. 
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Tliis cutting whicli is the actwl is some fifty 

yards long by ten feet deep and though only 3 feet broad at the 
bottom widens gradually from the height of a maifis shoulders iiiitil 
it merges into the slopes of the hill on either hand ; it is probably 
due to the action of two small streams rising on different sides of 
the watershed eating back gradually until their valleys have' 
coalesced. • 

The walls of the cutting are composed of reddish earth pleiiti- 
fiilly mixed with small black pebbles and may have Ijeeii slia])ed 
as the name appears to imply or merely be due to the wear- 
ing effects of traffic. In the centre of the cut is the boundary stone 
(Xo. 34) which divides Kedah from Siam and at the end of it in 
Siamese territory is the prostrate trunk of a giant MM>an which 
has defied decay for many a year and is regarded as a keramat 
whereon the suppliant or thankful passer by lays a stone of pro- 
pitiation, The nearest village in Siamese territory on the further' 
side of the border is Senaok some two miles distant wlience the/ 
way is open to Patani. 


Some rhyming Sayings in Malay. 


By a. W. Hamilton. 

From time 1:o time the diligent listener and gleaner of un- 
r'onsiclered trities will during his intercourse with Malays happen 
upon little scraps of proverhial lore or the rhyming equivalents for 
such which are part of the common stock in trade of conversation 
but. are not to be found in any printed work on the language. 

Of such are the following which have been collected no further 
aiield than in Singapore and Penang and in the localities where 
they are current it is only necessary to quote the first line to convey 
the meaning contained in the second. 

1. Pin jam ekor seinhilang; 

Pinjani pinjara hilang. 

To lend the tail of a sembilang fish: 

To lend continuously is to lose. 

A caustic remark applicable to a goodhearted person who has lent 
an article once too often, or to an importunate borrower. 

2. Merpati niembnnoh kera; 

Belum mati hcdum jera. 

The pigeon slays the kera monkey: 

Only when dead will you profit by experience. 

A saying applicable to a person or child who persists in a course 
from which he has been advised to desist. 

3. Takok takai muka pintu; 

Orang nakal memang begitu. 

Cleave the block in the doorway: 

That is the inevitable result of being naughty. 

A reproof administered to a mischievous child who has perhaps 
fallen down and is crying over a trifling hurt. 

4. Ikan tokak makan meranggong; 

Sedap tekak badan nienanggong. 

The tokak fish bite two at a time: 

If you indulge your appetite your body must bear the 
consequences. 

A jibe at the expense of a person suffering from the effects of a 
debauch of any description. 
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5. Tiia tiTa keladi; 

Alakin. tiia malvin jacli. 

Old as an aroicl tuber ages ; 

The older., the more there is of you (Le. the worse youi 
become) or 
Tua tua lengkuas; 

Makin tua niakin buas. 

To age as a l&gkuas ages: 

The older you are the wilder. 

A scathing remark sometimes addressed to a man w'ho on aecoiint 
of his 3 -ears ough.t to know better than to indulge in the frolics 
and pursuits of youth. 

6. Ivalaii ta" ehengal gijarn; 

Kalaii ta’ kenal diani. 

If its not chengai wood it will be giani: 

If you dont knowy keep quiet. 

A joking repartee often addressed to a person who is at a loss to- 
answer a query as to the name of a tree or other object. 

7. Bukaii ketam tarali; ■ 

Bukan inakan muntah ka darali. 

It has not been planed only rough hewn : 

It has not been a feed but an orgy. 

All- appreciative remark after a plentiful re])ast to -which justice 
has been done. 

8. Merono Merene sa gantang garam: 

Ivasana Ivamari hari siidah malam. 

Come here, go there, a gantang of salt : 

Thither and Hither and the day is done. 

A reproof to a laggard avIio occupying himself in small inconse- 
quential matters is wasting the precious hours of daylight whieli 
ought to he devoted to some more inportant task in hand. 

9. Santaii tairu gula melaka; 

Pererapuan ta^ malu jantan ta^ kata. 

Coconut milk, curds and jaggery: 

If the woman be immodest, what iiee<l be said of the man. 

An apt reply to a woman who complains of forwardness on the 
part of a man to which in the opinion of the speaker she has laid 
herself open by her own behaviour. 

10. Alentimnn bongkok di balek tiang; 

Ayam bcukokok aiamat nak siang. 

A bent encumber behind the post : 

When the cock crows it is the sign of dawn, 

A line, sometimes quoted as a signal for a lover not to delay his 
departure or in a meaningless context., 
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11. Bnah sentiil biiah kMiapi; 
Kepala goLclol cli makau api, 
>Sentul and kkdiapi fruit: 

A bald top consumed by fire. 

i rhyming skit on a bald head. 


12. Minyak sanyong-nyong tanak di belanga besi; 

Hang nyom inai akii in’^om pi. 

Sanyong-nyong oil boiled in an iron pot: 

Come smiling to me and I will go smiling to you. 

A facetious remark put in the form of a charm for inducing a 
meeting between a man and a maid. 


Bishop <3. f. 1bose 


Since the la.st Journal passed into the press the 
Straits Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society has lost its 
senior inember, the Eight Eeverend George Frederick 
Hose, who died at Xormaiidy near Guildford, Surrey, on 
March tlie Sfith. Born on September 3rd, 183'8, he be- 
came Chaplain of Malacca in 1868; Archdeacon of Singa- 
pore in 1814, and Bishop of Singapore, Labuan and 
vSarawak in 1881. • He retired in 1908. While Arch- 
deacon of Singapore our Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society was founded by his efforts; and he was our first 
President. An account of his work in the East will be 
found in the 54th part of the Journal. 

He was one of those sAio chose the Braiields name: 
but ])efore his death he had given approval to the change 
whereby we become the Malayan Branch; — a change which 
will take place with the first of next year, so that this 
Journal is the last that will appear under the familiar 
title. The series which it concludes may be dedicated ap- 
propriately to his memory. 
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